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The defects in the representative and elective branches of the American system of 
government, which have led to par|y organizations, party committees, oaucoses, 
and nominating conventions, increased the intensily and violence of party 
qpirit, fostered intrigue, oorraption, and a despicable scramble for office 
and power, tending to dem(nralize the people as well as politicians, 
Bud threaten the stability of onr government if the evil be not 
arrested, have soggested the ideas and remedies contained 
in the following pages; and the work is respectfnily 
inscribed to yon, wWunU disUnOion qfparty^ as the 
most effective classes of persons to aid in en- 
lightening and forming public opinion upon 
the subject, and preparing the public 
mind for such reforms as the exi- 
gencies of the country impera- 
tively demand, to arrest 
the downward course 
of our political 
system. 
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PREFACE. 



It is more than forty years since I commenced the study of the 
law. All the great changes in the State constitutions, and in the 
modes of electing State, County, ^ity, and other local officers, as 
well as in the election of presidential electors, have been made since 
my recollection. The first partisan State nominating convention was 
held in the year 1824, in the State of New York ; and the first parti- 
san national convention was held in the year 1832. 

For more than forty years I have been an attentive observer of 
the current of events ; of the workings of our system of government — 
of our political, religious, educational, industrial, and philanthropic 
institutions, and of our great corporations and partisan organizations. 
I have participated sufficiently in the practice of courts, in official life, 
in practical business of various kinds, and in partisan politics, party 
committees, party meetings and conventions, and witnessed enough 
of such matters, to enable me to judge pretty accurately of the cur- 
rent reports of events which I did not witness. My mind has been 
much exercised with such matters, and in forming opinions in rela- 
tion to them ; and more particularly when I was editing a newspaper, 
and preparing information and comments for my readem — both dur- 
ing the great rebellion and since its close. I have, to a large extent, 
witnessed the facts and current of events which form the judicial, 
legal, constitutional, political, industrial, commercial, railroad, and 
banking history of our country, or learned them contemporaneously, 
for about forty years past ; and have witnessed the political agita- 
tions, the mutations of public opinion, the growth and development 
in our country of party organizations, from a very weak and imper- 
fect state, to their present form, extent, and power. 

Having studied the institutions and history of our country, observed 
and inquired carefiiUy into the workings of our complicated dual sys- 
tem of government, and the outside party machinery now in use to 
carry it on, / have discovered^ or think Ihave discovered^ great defects in 
our r^resentative and elective systems^ and have sought to point them 
out to my readers^ and to suggest suitable remedies. It is obvious to 
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me, as well as to many other candid observers, that, however pros- 
perous our people and country may be in most respects, our politics 
and politicians have been growing more and more corrupt ; that for 
nearly half a century party spirit has been undermining and taking 
the place of patriotism ; that party organizations have dictated more 
and more the policies and leading measures of the government ; and 
that our poUtical system has been deteriorating, and gradually sinking 
into corruption and party despotism. These evil tendencies I have 
endeavored to trace to their causes, and to point them out; and I find 
many, and I may say the most of them, originate in the defects of 
our representative and elective systems of government, and admit of 
a remedy. 

The views presented upon woman and her rights and proper 
sphere, upon the increase of territory and population, industry and 
power, and upon taxation, debt, and finance, currency and banking, 
are intended to show the agitating questions of the day, and the diffi- 
culties and dangers which beset and threaten us as a nation, as well as 
• the prosperity which the people have enjoyed under our system of 
government. 

The results of my observations and inquiries into the operations 
of the American system of government, and the deductions of my 
reasoning upon the subject, are presented to my readers in the fol- 
lowing pages. I have endeavored to present, in this little work, cor- 
rect and philosophical views of the character and workings, tenden- 
cies and defects, of our dual system of government, and to suggest 
proper remedies ; and if it should aid in calling public attention to 
the evil tendencies and bad workings of our political system, and to 
the defects in the representative and elective branches of our system 
of government, and induce an examination of the subject, and in- 
quiries for proper remedies, good will grow out of it, and I shall feel 
well compensated for my labor. 

Something should be done to correct the corrupting influences of 

. ' an intense partisanship and party machinery, which have been pro- 

j dqced, to a large extent, by defects in the representative and elective 

branches of our system of government. The necessity of reform is 

indicated by the tone of some of our most influential newspapers. 

The New York Observer of February 10th, 1870, says : — 

" A community is on the brink of a crisis, when public confidence 
in the stem and impartial exercise of justice is shaken. When the 
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judge, whose solemnly imposed duty it is to interpret and apply the 
law, is regarded as the accomplice of peculators or political partisans, 
— when he allows himsdfto ignore aU responsibility , except to those by 
whom he has been elected or by whom he hopes to be re-elected, — the 
very foundations of social order are undermined. Criminality is shel- 
tered by partisanship. Wickedness exvlts in assured impunity. All 
through the community the countlessly varied cforyienfe of avarice and 
intrigue are let loose without check, to prey upon the vitals of society^ 
and mock at all threats of restraint. The very air is thick with 
moral pestilence. From the highest to the lowest sphere there is a 
new impulse given to the development of corruption. ♦ * * 

" We regard legislative corruption and judicial faithlessness — in the 
extent to which they now prevail — as the exuberant fountains of mis- 
chirf. Law cannot be enforced so as to repress the outbreaking vio- 
lence. The daily record of crime is appalling, Taacation becomes — to 
ihe extent to which it is carried — organized and legalized robbery. 
The mfeguards and barriers of justice are overthrown, and office itself 
becomes the reward andpremiwm of successful invasion of the rights of 
the people. When chicanery and fraud pay better than honest labor, 
honest labor vnU be despised; and when bounties instead of infamy and 
penalty are set on crime, the vilest haunts of gamblers and desperadoes 
wiU name our legislators and appoint our judges. 

*^ How far we are from this state of things, every intelligent ob- 
server must judge for himself. Christianity has powerful influences 
at its command, but it is unjust to expect it with oars, to retard the 
progress to ruin of the ship of State, when this is floated on by the 
powerful currents of legislative and judicial abuse. We need an 
awakened public conscience. We need a bold exposure of the 
shameless iniquity oi political partisans and the ^ rings* that dis- 
tribute patronage and dictate legislation. There is danger lest, if legal 
restraints prove vain, the crisis may come when popular indignation 
will break over all organized barriers, and carry desolation along its 
track, involving precious interests in the common fate. 

" The charges of public dishonesty or political corruption have be- 
come so common, that the criminated parties are sheltered to some ex- 
tent by their very number. The individual offender is lost in the 
crowd. The echo of accusation is drowned in the voice of some new 
accuser. * * * 

" If there is a radical defect in our method of judicial selection, let it be 
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remedied. If it has come to this^ that rogues hy management connive to 
elect those that will befriend them from the bench^ let us see if some 
way cannot be devised for placing men in that responsible position, 
who shall be known as fearing God and hating covetousnes^'."; 

Referring to the city of New York, the Observer says : 

*' We are living in the midst of an ungoverned race of thieves, rob- 
bers, and murderers. Police officers are regarded by the public as lit- 
tle better than the criminal classes. They take bribes. They com- 
mit violence on unoffending citizens. They wait for rewards before 
they seize criminals. They suffer rogues to escape when they have 
them in charge. The police is about as bad as it can be, and not 
have anarchy. * * * 

" Ruled as this city is, by selfish, corrupt, and greedy politicians, we 
believe a fair majority of the legal voters desire an enlightened, 
honest, faithful government." 

The New York Times says : 

" The strength of the criminal classes is constantly increasing, while 
no corresponding efforts are made to keep them under restraint. 
The present police force is not adequate to deal with the despera- 
does who have taken up their permanent quarters in New York, and, 
moreover, the policemen generally are demoralized. They perform 
a service of great danger, and rarely derive proper support from 
magistrates or judges. After an officer has been half killed in the 
attempt to arrest some well-known jail-bird, he has the mortification 
of seeing his prisoner set free by a judge with whom he happens to have 
influence. How could any police force be expected to do its duty 
properly, under these circumstances ? The men lose all heart and 
confidence. They know that it is useless to risk their lives. A cor^ 
rupt judiciary will be sure to neutralize their most earnest efforts j and 
probably rebuke them for exhibiting too much zeal in the service of 
the public." 

E. C. S. 
Ann Abbob, Mich., February, 1870. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OHABAOTEB AND FOBM OF THE GOVERNMENTS OP THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA — ^THEIR THEORY, DEFECTS, AND THE 
PRACTICE UNDER THEM. 

Sec. 1. — Character of our System of Government 

The government of the United States is an elective, 
representative, federal Republic. The State governments 
were originally continuations of, or substitutes for, the 
Colonial governments, with slight changes in some of their 
features — which were rendered necessary by the revolu- 
tion. The federal Union grew up in a measure spon- 
taneously — ^being suggested and produced by common 
dangers, common interests, a common origin and lan- 
guage, and nearly uniform laws and institutions. 

The State constitutions, adopted after the declaration 
of independence, and the Constitution of the United States 
also, were formed and adopted by the freemen of the 
several States ; and all officers are elected, directly or in- 
directly, by the freemen, or appointed by those that are so 
elected, or appointed. The theory is, that all political 
power emanates from the freemen, who are voters, and is 
delegated by them to the several officers and departments 
of the federal and State governments, in accordance with 
the constitution and laws of the country. The sovereignty 
of our country is divided into many parts. Our system 
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of government is dual — ^the people of each State being 
subject to two distinct governments, and two codes of 
law, — each supreme and sovereign within its legitimate 
and proper sphere, — the one federal, national, and mostly 
external in its jurisdiction and powers, and the other in- 
ternal and municipal, or State, — to each of which the 
people owe obedience and allegiance, in accordance with 
their respective powers and jurisdiction. A divided and 
double allegiance results from a divided sovereignty. 

The union, constitution, and government of the United 
States, having been formed by the freemen of the original 
States, was based upon their State governments, laws, 
and institutions ; the organization and action thereof, in 
various ways, being based upon tlie laws and action of 
the State gove'mments. The theory is, that the regula- 
tion of the elective franchise belongs exclusively to the 
States, or to the freemen or people thereof — and that 
members of Congress to represent the people of each 
State, should be elected by the same voters that elect 
members of the most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature. The Constitution of the United States was 
framed in accordance with that theory — allowing each 
State to determine for itself, who should vote for its 
members of Congress — ^leaving the election of United 
States Senators to State legislatures, — and allowing each 
State to elect, and to regulate by law, the mode of elect- 
ing, its own Presidential electors, — and to appoint officers 
for their own militia — when called into the service of the 
United States. Such was the theory and the organization 
of our dual system of government ; and such was the 
uniform practice under it, until the passage of the acts of 
Congress in 1867, generally known as the Keconstruction 
Acts. 
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Sec. 2. — Comer Stones cmd Principles of the American 

. Governments. 

The leading principles upon which the American 
governments are founded, are stated in their constitutions, 
and in the declarations or bills of rights — ^forming a part 
of nearly all the State constitutions, and prescribing the 
limits of power. The following are the comer stones 
upon which our governments, both State and national, 
ai*e established. 

1st. Popula/r Sovereignty — recognizing the liberty and 
rights of the people, and that the exercise of political 
power should be regulated by the freemen, who are 
capable of using the elective franchise properly. 

2d. The religious liberty of every individual, and the 
entire freedom, independence, and equality of each and 
every religious sect. Each sect being independent of all 
others, and independent also of the State and national 
governments. 

3d. State Sovereignty upon all subjects of a local, 
domestic, interior, police, and municipal character — 
over persons and property, personal rights and contracts, 
education and morals, interior commerce and navigation. 

4:th. Federal Unions and National Sovereignty over all 
matters of a national, international, and inter-State char- 
acter. 

Full and complete religious liberty was firmly estab- 
lished in all the States (except Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut) prior to the formation of the constitution of the 
tJnited States. It was finally established in Connecticut 
by the adoption of their first constitution in 1818 ; and in 
Massachusetts by an amendment to their State constitu- 
tion in 1834. It is the very essence of American Pro- 
testantism. 
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But 80 far as churches hold property, they must hold it 
under State laws. They cannot hold property, without 
being incorporated under the laws of the State. So far, 
and no farther, they are dependent upon State legislation 
and State laws ; but never upon the national government, 
except in the District of Columbia, and in the Territories 
of the United States. 

From these principles result the co-ordinate supremacy 
and sovereignty of the national and State governments^ 
over the same country and people — each heing supreme a/nd 
sovereign within its proper sphere / and the acts of each 
being mere nsui'pations of power, and theoretically void, 
when it travels beyond its legitimate sphere of action. 
From this results also, the double allegiance of our 
citizens. The powers to tax property for the legitimate 
purposes of government, to organize, call out, and govern 
the militia, and some other matters, are in their nature 
concurrent powers — to be exercised by each government 
over the same persons and property. In all cases of con- 
current power and jurisdiction, the national government, 
in accordance with the sixth article of the federal constitu- 
tion, takes priority, and precedence, nothing more. That is, 
its demands must be satisfied first. Its supremacy con- 
sists in its right to priority, which gives it no right to 
overrule, annul, change or interfere with the operation 
of the State laws, any farther than is necessary to satisfy 
its legitimate claims for legitimate and constitutional pur- 
poses, and to confine the State governments to their 
proper sphere of action. It cannot protect property from 
State taxation, nor protect persons from military duty 
under State laws ; nor can it exercise its powers of taxa- 
tion and over the militia, except for legitimate national 
purposes and objects — according to the true intent and 
meaning of the constitution. 
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Sec. 3. State independence^ and the doctrines of nan- 

intervention. 

The union of the States under one national govern- 
ment, is a federal union — not a consolidated union. It r 
is a union for ewteriorj intei'-State^ and national pur- 
poses / and not for interior ^ domestic ^ and municipal 
purposes. With the exception of a few cases and pur- 
poses (mostly of concurrent jurisdiction), the powers of 
the several States are absolute and exclusive, in matters 
over which they have jurisdiction ; and in all such 
matters (except the rights of national citizenship) the 
States and the people thereof are as independent of each 
other, and of the federal government and laws, as they 
are of the king, parliament and laws of Great Britain. 
Neither the Congress of the United States, nor the people 
or government of any State, have any more right to in- 
termeddle with the proper municipal and local laws, 
customs, or domestic institutions of another State, than 
with those of Turkey or Kussia. They may think Ma- 
hometanism, the despotic governments and the arbitrary 
and cruel punishments inflicted in Turkey and Russia, all 
wrong ; hut it is none of their business. They cannot 
interfere to reform them, without violating the laws, and 
disturbing the harmony of nations. The principle of 
non-intervention forms the corner stone of international 
law, and the only rule that will secure the peace and 
harmony of nations. 

One individual cannot intermeddle with the domestic 
concerns or business of another, without assuming a right 
to dictate to him, and to direct his conduct ; which would 
be inconsistent with his equality of right, freedom, and 
independence. AU such intermeddlings of one person in 
the affairs of another (except that of parents with their 
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children), is generally regarded as officious, impertinent, 
and insolent, — as meriting rebuke ; and it very generally 
stirs up and excites ill-feeling and violent resentments, 
and often leads to bitter quarrels and bloodshed. Nor 
can the government or people of one State intermeddle 
with the laws, customs, or institutions of another, with 
any propriety, — except so far as may be necessary to 
protect their own rights, under the constitution of the 
United States, and particularly under the second section 
of the fourth article thereof. Ill-feeling and bad conse- 
quences will necessarily follow any other interference. 

The second section of article four of the constitution of 
the United States, declares that " the citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several States." That provision gives to 
citizens of each and every State, the right to go into, and 
to travel in any other State, as often as they please, — to 
remove to or from it, their personal property, with- 
out molestation, — to make contracts and attend to any in- 
dustrial pursuit or business therein — and to purchase, 
hold, enjoy and sell property therein, either personal or 
real, in the same manner as if they were citizens of such 
State, and under the protection of the laws thereof. They 
may also remove to, and become citizens of any other 
State. But the citizens of one State have no other rights 
in States where they do not actually reside. They have 
no right to participate in the government of any State, 
except the one in which they reside ; and when they do 
business in any other State, they must do so under, and 
submit to its laws ; and have no right to complain of 
them, so far as they are equal, nor to interfere to change 
them. 
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Sec. 4. — Whxit are^ and what are notj the proper objects 
amd purposes^ and within the legitimate sphere of 
governments. 

Governments are instituted to maintain order, secure 
peace, administer justice, and protect the rights of all 
the people — to protect rights^ not to create them — not to* 
destroy or diminish them — not to enlarge the rights of 
some by contracting the rights of others, in order to 
equalize them — and not to make men equal, either in 
property, social position, or political power. To enlarge 
the natural rights of some by law, involves in the pro- 
cess the infringement and the contraction of the rights 
of othei«. Pope says 

" Order is Heaven's first law, and this confessed, 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest, 
More rich, more wise ; but who infers from hence, 
That such are happier, shocks all common sense." 

The Providences of God have made very great inequali- 
ties in the intellectual and physical strength and activi- 
ties, and in the faculties and capacities, as well as in the 
wisdom of men — whereby the industry of some is from 
two to ten times as productive as that of others; and 
hence some accumulate wealth, while others remain 
poor. It rs not within the proper sphere of governments 
to equalize the fortunes and conditions of men, by taking 
from one class and giving to another — but to secure 
every person in the proper exercise of his faculties, and 
in the enjoyment of all his rights — ^including rights fairly 
acquired, as the results of the proper exercise of his 
natural rights and faculties. 

It is nut the business of governments to take from the 
strong and wealthy, to give to the weak and poor — • 



{ 
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except so far as humanity may require proper provision to 
be made for paupers, at the public expense — and so far as 
the public welfare and justice may require provision to 
be made for the support of schools, by taxation, for the 
education of children. 

Governments should enact just, equal, and good laws — 
to protect the rights and promote the welfare of all ; 
should devise a wise and just system of taxation — to 
defray its expenses ; and should administer laws and 
justice to all alike — without favor, partiality, or preju- 
dice ; but it is no part of the business of a government, to 
act as a special guardian over any class of adult well 
persons, who are able to labor, and to provide for their 
own wants by their own industry. For a government to 
act as the special guardian over such classes of persons, 
would necessarily infringe their freedom ; take from them 
the rights and privileges of self-government, and of think- 
ing and judging for themselves ; make them intel- 
lectually weaker, by accustoming them to depend upon 
the government ; and be productive of vastly more evil 
than good. All the federal government can properly do 
for the negro, is, to protect him from unjust State laws ; 
and let him learn to live and thrive, by his own industry 
and economy. 

Kepublican governments like ours, are not instituted 
for the purpose of giving to each and every man an equal 
voice and influence therein, — but for the purpose of 
securing the rights of all. 

Our system of government is not based upon popular 
elections, to secure to each and every man an equal 
voice, and equal influence, as an important end to bo 
attained ; but it is based upon such elections as the best 
means to obtain enlightened legislators, good officers, and 
faithful representatives of the rights, interests, and wishes 
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of the whole people — to the end that enlightened legisla- 
tion, wise laws, and a fair and good administration of the 
laws and government, may be secured. Hence no one 
should participate in the government, by the exercise of 
the elective franchise, who has not sufficient intelligence j 
and independence of mind and thought, to do so pro- 
perly, consistently with the general good, and with the 
ends to be attained. Persons so ignorant and weak- 
minded, that they are easily misled, and made the tools 
of designing politicians, inducf'd to sell their votes, or 
influenced by a clannish feeling to support unfit men for 
office, because they belong to the same race, are unsafe 
voters, and exert a pernicious and dangerous influence 
upon popular elections; and therefore, they are not 
entitled to the elective franchise. If allowed to them, 
it is as a favor, not as a right. The exercise of the fran- 
chise by such men, is not consistent with law and order, 
and even their own welfare is not promoted by it. 

By extending the franchise to men too ignorant and 
weak-minded to exercise it properly, many bad and unfit . 
men are elected to office ; and the tendency of it is, to 
throw the government into the hands of cunning and 
intriguing politicians, and to subject the better classes to 
the rule of the most unprincipled and selfish. By giving 
political power to an ignorant and inferior class, the 
helm of power is practically taken from the superior 
class, and the government becomes corrupted, by means 
of the degradation of the sufi'rage. 

If there were two classes of electors, — one having a small 

amount of property subject to taxation, as a qualification 

for the election of State senators, governor, and some 

other officers — to exercise a conservative influence ; the 

other class might, with more safety, embrace nearly all 

the adult males of the country. In such case, each 
1* 
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branch of the legislature wonld exercise a more effective 
and salutary check upon the other. 

Seo. 5. — Political parties exist under every free and jpqp- 

vlar government. 

Political parties exist under every free and popular 
government. They necessarily arise from differences of 
opinion as to systems of government, measures, and poli- 
cies ; and also as to the relative merits of men who are 
supported for the highest elective oflBices. Candidates for 
the chief offices change, and measures and policies of gov- 
ernment should change with changing circumstances; 
and differences of opinion in relation to subjects constant- 
ly changing, cannot form distinct and permanent dividing 
lines between two great political parties. On the con- 
trary, as such differences of opinion are constantly chang- 
ing, parties should change with them, and be re-formed 
whenever new candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States are presented for the support 
of the people, or new issues and questions arise for their 
consideration. Measures and policies must, or should 
change with the changing condition and circumstances 
of a country ; and yet differences of opinion upon such 
subjects, and in relation to candidates for office, constitute 
the only proper ground of division between parties. As 
it must depend mostly upon the President and Heads of 
Departments, and a few leading members of Congress, 
to determine such questions, so far as they relate to our 
national government, the division of parties should depend 
more upon a choice of men for all the higher offices, and 
less upon party creeds and platforms. The cry iov pHn- 
(dples, not men, is a miserable delusion. It is idle to 
talk about principles, without proper men, and men of 
principle, to carry them into effect. It is very unwise 
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and dangerous, to elect selfish and corrupt men, to carry 
into effect good principles, and wise policies. The con- 
clusion is obvious — that there is no good reason for 
maintaining permanent party organizations in our coun- 
try, or in any country ; and that there is no propriety in 
doing so. All political parties should be temporary and 
changeable — based upon the questions and issues of the 
day, and upon the opinions of voters of the relative merits 
of the candidates for President of the United States, for 
Governors of States, and other high offices. 

So far as political parties and the lines of division be- 
tween them are produced by differences of opinion in re- 
lation to the principles, policies, and measures of govern- 
ment, they will be as permanent as the causes and issues 
upon which they are based ; and they should be no more 
so, and should pass away with the causes which produced 
them. Parties should not be based upon mere abstract 
principles, which have no direct practical bearing ; nor 
upon dead issues w^i^^l^ have passed by, and are of no 
practical importance ; nor should they be sustained and 
made permanent by organization, party machinery, and 
party creeds, to promote the election and aggrandizement 
of party leaders, — regardless of the public good. 

Political parties spring up spontaneously, in every free 
country having a government with popular elements in 
it. They are the natural offspring of honest differences 
of opinion among a free and intelligent people. They 
existed in Ancient Greece ; in Ancient Republican Home ; 
and have existed in England since the early part of the 
reign of Charles I. ; and political clubs, which are the 
germs of more extensive organizations, were formed in 
revolutionary France; but no such party organizations 
and machinery, as have been developed and now exist in 
the United States, ever existed in Europe, or in any 
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country of the old world.. Such organizations havesprung 
up in this country as incidents to our elective system, and 
to supply its defects. 

Seo. 6. — Defects in our mode of representation and sys- 
tem of elections. 

The mode of representation and the system of elec- 
tions in the United States, are both very imperfect and 
defective. The former is defective, in giving the entire 
representation and power to majorities, and practically 
disfranchising minorities, — by allowing them no repre- 
sentation, and no voice in the government : and the latter 
is defective in omitting to provide any mode of selecting 
candidates for oflSce, to be voted for by the electors at popu- 
lar elections ; and in furnishing at the polls no ballots 
for the electors. 

Sec. 7. — Development of party organizations^ and uses 

of nominating conventions. 

No attempt has been made to furnish a remedy for the 
defect in representation ; but to supply the other defects, 
resort has been had to outside party influences, to make 
nominations, and furnish tickets or ballots for voters at 
elections ; which has caused the gradual development and 
growth of the party organizations and machinery of the 
present day — consisting of National, State, County, City, 
ward. Township, and village committees for each party — to 
call and provide for the holding of National, State, County, 
City, village, ward and township meetings, caucuses and 
conventions, for the purpose of making nominations, 
party creeds and platforms ; and also to distribute polit- 
ical documents and other information among the people 
— procure speakers at political meetings, furnisli ballots 
for voters at elections, — to rally the votersof their respective 
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parties out to the polls, and to resort to any other means, 
which the consciences of politicians will permit — to carry 
an election. 

The law should provide means and methods of carry- 
ing on all the operations of the government — including 
the selection of its officers — without the necessity of aid 
from outside party influences; but such is not the case. 
The laws of all the States and of the United States also, 
are defective, in not providing any mode or method by 
which the voters, irrespective of party, can participate in 
nominating candidates to be supported at popular elec- 
tions ; and hence party organizations, and nominating con- 
ventions or caucuses, are indispensably necessary to sup- 
ply the defects. Until such defects are supplied, the gov- 
ernment cannot be carried on, independent of outside aid, 
and combinations of men to make nominations, and to 
procure and distribute tickets at the polls. 

The defects in our electoral system can be very easily 
supplied, and the machinery of partisan organizations 
and nominating conventions, with all their pernicious in- 
fluences, can be dispensed with — by holding two elections 
following each other with a short interval — the results of 
the first to be used as the designation of candidates to be 
supported at the second. 

For more than thirty years after the organization of 
our national government. Presidential electoi's were elected 
by the State legislatures ; candidates for President and 
Vice President of the United States were nominated by 
Congressional caucuses ; and candidates for Governors of 
States were nominated by legislative caucuses. Since the 
system of electing Presidential electors by the people, by 
general ticket, was adopted by nearly all the States, 
nominating State conventions have become more necessary 
than they were previously ; — though national conventions i 
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we by no means necessary, but mere party expedients — to 
concentrate their votes. 

The first State convention of the kind, I think was held 
in the State of New York in 1824— when De Witt Clin- 
ton was nominated for Governor, and triumphantly elected. 
The first national conventions for nominating candidates 
for President and Vice President of the United States, 
were held in 1832. Since that time, national nominating 
conventions have been held every four years, by two 
political parties, sometimes by three, and in 1860 by four ; 
and State, County, City and township nominating conven- 
tions have been held pretty regularly, in nearly all the 
States ; and in most of them party conventions have been 
held in each Congressional district, to nominate candi- 
dates for Congress. 

Seo. 8. — Theory of our government^ and the jpractice un- 
der itj contrasted. 

In theory, we have a popular government, in which the 
masses of the people select their own rulers ; but owing to 
the defects of its organization, system of representation 
and mode of electing officers, the practice is very differ- 
ent from the theory. 

Officers to be elected by the people are not selected by 
any considerable number of the voters, but by the domi- 
nant faction or clique of the dominant party — ^by whom 
and their associates in nominating conventions, they 
are presented to the people, to be by them confirmed 
by formal vote — the masses of the voters having no 
choice, except between two sets of nominees, presented 
for their suffrages, by partisan conventions. In nine 
cases out of ten, a mere choice of evils is presented to 
a large portion of the voters, — the candidates of neither 
part J being such as they would have preferred. 
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Though nominally a popular government, controlled by 
the voice of the people, practically our government has de- 
generated into an oligarchy of the leaders of the dominant 
clique or coterie, of the dominant party of the day ; and 
the people act a very subordinate part, even in the elec- 
tion of their own representatives — a majority of them 
merely ratifying and confirming the nominations made, and 
supporting the measures and policies prepared by the party 
oligarchy — while the minority look on and have no sub- 
stantial voice or participation in the government. Party 
organizations and the party character of our government, 
have been in the process of development gradually, during 
ar period of nearly fifty years — ever since the inauguration of 
State and national, as well as local nominating conventions, 
the adoption of party creeds and platforms, and the election 
of Presidential electors by the people — by general ticket. 

The theory of the government is, that it is a represen- 
tative government — in which all the adult male citizens, 
(with few exceptions) are equally and fairly represented, 
by men of their own choice, and through their represen- 
tatives have a voice in legislation, and in the government 
of the country — making it in some measure a self-gov- 
ernment ; a government of the whole people, by the peo- 
ple themselves. But in practice, under our defective^ 
electoral system, the majority of the voters in each elec- 
toral district elect all the representatives, and the minor- 
ity none — whereby the minority are unrepresented, and ; 
practically disfranchised, have no voice in the govern-; 
raent, and no one to represent, advocate or defend, their 
special interests and rights. 

The theory of the government is, that each State is sov- 
ereign within its own limits, as to all matters of a domes- 
tic and police character, and has full and sovereign power 
to regulate the elective franchise therein ; but the war J 
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and the dissensions and discords growing out of it and its 
causes, the struggles of one party to keep the negro in a con- 
dition of subordination and semi-serfdom, and of the other 
to make the negro an element of party power, and to force 
negro suffrage upon the country as a means of perpetuating 
their own ascendency, have seriously impaired the powers 
and local sovereignty of the States, as established by our 
forefathers ; and concentrated nearly all the supreme and 
j sovereign power of the country in Congress. This partisan 
I object is to be effected, through a cry for equality between 
raceSj which have been made unequal^ by the Providence 
of Ood / and by efforts to elevate an inferior race of peo- 
ple, to an equality with the superior races of our country, 
who are the only races which have ever shown themselves 
capable of an elective representative system of government. 
The efforts are, to place the balance of power between par- 
ties'iu the hands of the inferior race, and to subject the su- 
perior race to their domination and goverament, wherever 
they constitute a majority. If the scheme be entirely suc- 
cessful, the effect must be to place the helm of power in sev- 
eral of the States in the hands of a race, which has never, in 
any country, shown any capacity for improvement and pro- 
gress, for business, for the proper management of their 
own concerns, or for any branch of self-government. 

The theory of the national government is, that its pow- 
ers are limited, and divided between Congress, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the Supreme Court — and 
that each is supreme within certain spheres of action, pre- 
scribed by the Constitution. But the tendencies now are 
to undermine and destroy many of the powers of the 
President, and of the Supreme Court also, as well as those 
reserved to the States — to degrade the President from his 
rightful position as the head of an independent and con- 
current department of the government, to the subordinate 
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position of a mere agent and instrument to execute the 
decrees and ordei^s of Congress ; and to concentrate more 
and more sovereign power in the Congress of the United 
States. The power of party organizations and party 
spirit, is increasing, and the power of Congress is increas- 
ing also ; and both are becoming more and more absolute 
and irresistible ; while all other powers of the government, 
and the legitimate powers of the people and of the State 
governments, are gradually dwindling away and perish- 
ing. 

The theory of our government is, that it is a govern- 
ment of checks and balances — its sovereign powers being 
divided between distinct governments over the same peo- 
ple, and between distinct departments of the same gov- 
ernment — so balanced and regulated that each may act as 
a check upon the others — to check popular passion as 
well as party passion and ambition — to prevent class and 
improper sectional legislation, and the adoption of violent 
party measures ; and to save the country from being 
plunged into war, without due consideration, to gratify the 
President, or the dominant party in Congress. 

The theory of the Constitution is, that each House of 
Congress should act as a check upon the other — by de- 
liberately passing upon all its legislative acts, with power 
to amend, approve, or reject them ; that the President 
shall act as a check upon the two houses — by approving 
or disapproving and vetoing their acts ; that in the dernier 
ressortj the Supreme Court may pass upon acts of Con- 
gress, and determine without appeai, whether they are, or 
are not consistent with the constitution; that Congress, 
by legislation and the power of impeachment, may act as 
a check upon any violent or improper measures of the 
President ; and that the State governments, by their or- 
ganization and action, remonstrances and protests, as well 
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as by withholding moral and military support, may in some 
measure check the course of the federal government — 
when impelled by party passion, and induce more consid- 
eration and moderation. But when the same political 
party elect the President, a majority of each house of 
Congress, and the Governors and major part of the legis- 
latures of a majority of the States, and have the entire 
control of all branches of the national government, and 
of the governments of a majority of the States also, and 
all are animated by the same opinions, passions, and am- 
bition for power, all the checks provided by the constitu- 
tion are neutralized and become unavailing — and there is 
really no effective check to the adoption of any measures, 
however violent and revolutionary. Under such circum- 
stances the minority have very little security for their 
rights. Popular passions, delusions, and fanaticism, often 
make governments as well as people, terribly reckless. 
Unfortunately for our country, both of the great political 
parties which have ruled the country for more than six- 
teen years past, have been afflicted with strange delusions. 
When the convention met in 1787, to form our feder- 
al constitution, there were but three banks in the United 
States — the bank of North America at Philadelphia, in- 
corporated by Congress in 1781, and the charter ratified 
and confirmed by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, in 
1782 ; the bank of Massachusetts incorporated in 1784 — 
and the bank of New York, established as a joint-stock 
company in 1784, but not incorporated until 1791. These 
were the only institutions in the United States which issued 
notes intended to circulate as money. The people had 
suffered so severely from continental money, and from the 
issues of Provincial paper money or bills of credit, by several 
of the colonies, previous to the revolutionary war, that they 
seemed generally resolved on having in the future, a specie 
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currency only. To accomplish that end, which then 
seemed so desirable, the government of the United States 
was authorized to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof, and the provision was inserted in the constitu- 
tion, prohibiting the several States from issuing bills of 
credit. 

The theory of the constitution and government then 
was, to have a specie currency only; but the bank of 
North America, like the bank of England, proved to be 
so useful to the government as a fiscal agent, that under 
the influence of Alexander Hamilton and his reports as 
Secretary of the Treasury, Congress passed an act in 
1791, to incorporate the first Bank of the United States, 
with a capital of ten millions of dollars. The provisions 
of the constitution to secure a specie currency were found 
to be defective and entirely insuflicient. Though the States 
were prohibited from issuing bills of credit, individuals 
and joint-stock companies were not inhibited from so 
doing ; nor were the States prohibited from incorporating 
banks, and authorizing them to issue notes — ^to circulate as 
money. The advantages of banks and paper money to 
stockholders, and business men, were so great, that the 
State legislatures could not resist the temptation to incor- 
porate numerous banks ; and before the close of the year 
1800, there were in the State of New York four incorpo- 
rated banks ; in Massachusetts 4 ; in Maine 1 ; in New 
Hampshire 1 ; in Ehode Island 4 ; in Connecticut 5 ; in 
Pennsylvania 2 ; in Delaware 1 ; in Maryland 2 ; in Vir- 
ginia 1 ; in South Carolina 1 ; and in the District of Co- 
lumbia 1 ; making in all 27 banks, with an aggregate au- 
thorized capital of over eighteen millions of dollars — • 
besides the United States Bank. Instead of having an 
exclusively specie currency, the country was again sup- 
plied with paper money. 
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The enemies of tlie first Bank of the United States 
claimed that it was unconstitutional, and the question was 
brought before the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and settled by that Court, in favor of tlie power of Con- 
gress to charter such an institution, as a fiscal agent of 
the government. An act was passed by Congress in 
1832, to charter a third Bank of the United States ; but 
President Jackson vetoed it, as unconstitutional, and dan- 
gerous to our republican institutions. 

We had a national bank and State banks during peri- 
ods in all of about forty years. From tlie expiration of 
the charter of the second Bank of the United States, in 
1835, to the time of the .inauguration of the system of 
national banks in 1863, we had State banks only ; which 
had increased in 1859, to over 1,500 — ^including branches. 

It was claimed by the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
1863, that the framers of the constitution — by vesting in 
Congress power to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof, and to regulate foreign commerce and commerce 
among the States, and also prohibiting the States from 
issuing bills of credit — intended to, and did grant to Con- 
gress, full power over paper money, as well as coin, as an 
instrument and medium of commerce ; and thereupon 
Congress passed the general banking law, under which 
nearly 1,700 national banks have been organized, with 
an aggregate capital of over $425,000,000 ; and Congress 
also passed laws to drive the State banks out of existence, 
by imposing excessive taxes upon their issues. 

Such have been the mutations and changes of the pre- 
dominant opinions and practices, under our system of 
government. The federal constitution has been found 
s^ufficienily flexible^ for any purpose of the dominant party 
— whether of war or peace ; to put up or put down a 
national bank, State banks, or any system of banking or 
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currency ; to acquire territory by purchase, by filibuster- 
ing and annexation, or by conquest ; to extend without 
limit, to limit, or put down and abolish — slavery. By fic- 
tion of law, and without reference to the fact, or to prin- 
ciples of law previously established, States have been re- 
garded as in or out of the Union, according to party exi- 
gencies ; and treated as in the Union for some purposes, 
and out of it for others. Anything can be done by the 
dominant party, under the forms of law ; about as well as 
the Emperor Augustus Caesar, preserved the republican 
forms of the Roman government, during nearly forty 
years of his reign. 

The national banks and banking systems have perform- 
ed their functions the best, and given the most general 
satisfaction of any system of banks ever established in the 
United States ; and if the currency can be properly equal- 
ized and the amount reduced, until its value is nearly 
equal to gold, and the amount be kept down by Congress 
so as to be worth within one or two per cent, as much as 
gold, we shall have the best banking system in the world. 
If the national banks continue to be popular, and com- 
mend themselves to nearly universal favor, the general 
ha/nkvng law will he recognized as constitutional^ hy all 
parties ; but if the leaders of one of the great political 
parties, should hereafter think that the strength and pow- 
er of the party can be increased, by attacking the national 
banks and banking system, an outcry will be raised against 
the banks as odious monopolies, and the banking law will 
be denounced, in the party creed and platform, as uncon- 
stitutional, inconsistent with State rights, and dangerous 
to public liberty and to our system of government. 

The theory of our government is, that our country 
should enjoy peace, and the fruits of peaceful industry 
— ^have a small army, a small navy, and be burdened with 
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very light taxes — the people enjoying local self-govern- 
ment, and a federal Union and organization, merely to give 
greater security, and sufficient strength to repel invasions 
and suppress insurrections — ^but not to wage foreign wars, 
for purposes of conquest. Under that theory and a prac- 
tice in accordance with it, our country prospered, improv- 
ed rapidly, and increased, with wonderful rapidity, in 
population, wealth and power, for more than fifty years ; 
when a restless filibustering spirit arose in relation to 
Texas, and we annexed it in 1846, by statute. 

The expansion of the culture of cotton, the increasing 
demand for it, and the greatly increased importance of the 
cotton crop ; the increased and increasing value of slave 
labor ; and the annexation of Texas, all contributed to stimu- 
late the ambition of the then dominant party, for party 
glorification — by means of the acquisition of new territory. 
Our government picked a quarrel with Mexico ; invaded 
her territory, under pretences in some respects false; 
stormed the forts around her capital, and took the city ; 
forcibly entered the halls of the Montezumas, seized Cali- 
fornia, dictated terms of peace, and acquired title to Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico honorably by treaty, and the 
payment of a fair price ; explored the Sien*a Nevada and 
Eocky chains of Mountains, and the intermediate plains 
and valleys ; discovered and developed the rich gold and 
silver mines of those regions; swelled with pride over 
our achievements, our conquests, and our prospective wealth 
and power; and then came our domestic trials and diffi- 
culties — ^to divide our acquisitioiis between a pro-slavery 
and ambitious South, and an anti-slavery, and an anti-ex- 
tension of slavery North. 

So long as our settlements were confined to the country 
between the Atlantic Ocean and the Mississippi river, and 
to the tier of States lying west of, but bounded by that 
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river, and before we entered upon a career of conquest, 
our country enjoyed peace and prosperity, and was rea- 
sonably harmonious in support of nearly all the measures 
of the government ; but when we acquired Texas, mur- 
murs began to burst forth from the Northern people, on ac- 
count of the extension of slavery and the increase of the 
slave power ; and the settlement of Kansas induced a deadly 
strife between the pro-slavery propagandists of the South, 
and the anti-slavery and anti-extension of slavery parties of 
the North, which soon kindled into civil war. Many persons 
were assassinated, numerous skirmishes were fought with 
fire-arras, between small bodies of men — and great num- 
bers of lives and a large amount of property were sacri- 
ficed, in 1855 and 1856 ; which prepared the public mind 
on both sides, for the great secession movement and 
revolution of 1861, and the gigantic civil war which 
raged for more than four years. 

The extension of territory, the war, the debt created by 
the war, and a redundant paper currency, have increased 
the taxation and expenses of the federal government 
about fourfold ; changed the practice of the government, 
from great economy, and made it one of the most extrav- 
agant and prodigal governments upon the face of the 
earth. Previous to 1855, members of Congress were 
paid for their services $8 per day, during their atten- 
dance; which generally amounted to less than $2,500 
per term of two years — exclusive of mileage. The ideas 
of the members having expanded in relation to the value 
of their services, they fixed their own salaries in 1856 ? 
at $3,000 per year, over and above mileage ; and grow- 
ing more and more liberal to themselves, they raised 
their own salaries, in 1866, to $5,000 per year, or $10,000 
per term ; which is more than four times as much as 
their former per-diem compensation. Extravagance and 
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prodigality have become common in every branch of the 
public service. 

Subtle interpretations of the Constitution and violent 
party measures, have been so numerous and various 
under diflferent parties, as to form plausible precedents 
for almost any change of the government which the lead- 
ers of an ambitious and triumphant party may hereafter 
desire. If they cannot interpret, to the satisfaction of 
their party, the constitution as it may happen to be, so 
as to warrant the change desired, they can propose an 
amendment, and by party tactics and power, eventually 
force it upon the country. There will therefore be no 
occasion for coups cPetat^ and the violent modes adopted 
by Sylla and Csesar, Cromwell and Napoleon, Santa 
Anna and Louis Napoleon — to attain their less violent 
ends. There is, however, no danger of an imperial gov- 
ernment and an aristocracy (as some have supposed) ; for 
they are not in accordance with the spirit of our people, 
and the tendencies of the age. But there is great danger 
of such reckless conduct by party majorities — such cor- 
ruption and prodigality, and such grievous taxation and 
oppression of many classes of people, as to lead to mobs 
and riots, occasional resistance, and a chronic state of an- 
archy and civil war — as in Mexico and Hayti. There is 
also danger of the country being frequently involved in 
foreign wars, to concentrate the attention of the people 
upon a foreign enemy, and divert their minds from a con- 
sideration of the corruptions and abuses of power, of the 
dominant party at home. 

We are a great people, have a great country, and a 
wonderful destiny; but unfortunately statesmanship is 
dying out, for want of aliment to develop and sustain it — 
and partisanship has taken its place. Party spirit will 
j)o longer tolerate the degree of independence of thought 
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^nd action, necessary to develop sound statesmanship ; 
and we have fallen under the dominion of party politicians, 
many of whom, of each party, are sharp and adroit man- 
agers of party conventions and elections, and the distri- 
bution of party patronage — ^but have no clear concep-* 
tions of the true principles of political economy, finance, 
currency, or social or political science of any kind. The 
degradation of the elective suffrage, party spirit and 
party domination, with negro domination at the South, 
iand the centralization of supreme power in Congress, will 
tend to produce extravagance, oppressive taxation and 
despotism, by the national government — anarchy, mobs 
and riots in the States, and particularly in the Southern 
States and large cities — and prodigality and con'uption 
everywhere. 

Sec. 9. — Powers and jurisdiction of the federal and 
State governments — Law and jurisprudence. 

Within the several States, the federal government has 
power to levy taxes for national purposes ; to establish 
post oflices and post roads, receive, transport and distri- 
bute mail matter ; to regulate foreign commerce and com- 
merce and navigation between States; to exercise cer- 
tain enumerated military powers ; to borrow money ; to 
establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform 
laws upon the subject of bankruptcies; to secure copy- 
rights to authors and patents to inventors; to coin money, 
regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and to 
regulate the currency as is now claimed, and fix the 
standard of weights and measures ; to punish certain enu- 
merated crimes, and all violations of its own laws ; and 
to hold courts to administer its own laws, and to adminis- 
ter justice between citizens of different States, and in a 
few other cases. Here its powers and jurisdiction, within 
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the limits of the States, end. All other legitimate powers 
of government within the States, belong to the State 
governments. With the exceptions enumerated, the 
federal government has no power in a State over persons 
or property, contracts or rights, schools or education, mar- 
riage or the domestic relations, matters of internal gov- 
ernment or police, vice or crime, morals or religion. 

It belongs exclusively to the State governments, to pro- 
tect, within their respective limits, both persons and pro- 
perty ; to regulate contracts, and the mode of acquiring 
and using, selling and conveying property, or transmitting 
it to heirs and next of kin ; to regulate wills and testa- 
ments, marriages and the domestic relations ; to provide 
roads* and bridges for the people; to provide for educa- 
tion and for the poor ; to preserve order, and regulate all 
matters of police ; to provide for the punishment of vice and 
crime ; and to levy and collect taxes for all purposes of 
local and interior government. These subjects embrace 
nearly the whole domain of jurisprudence, municipal law, 
and what we include in the terms common law — though 
not the whole of the code of commercial law, and not 
any of the code of maritime law. The United States as 
a unity, as a country, and as a government, have no civil 
code, no municipal law, and no common law, in the ordinary 
sense in which those words are used. They have no civil 
jurisprudence, except in admiralty matters. The fed- 
eral courts, while sitting in civil cases, other than those 
of a maritime character, administer not only the local com- 
mon law, but also the statute laws of the States in which 
they sit. The United States have no law upon such sub- 
jects, either statute or common ; no power to enact laws 

* The United States may make post roads and militaiy roads, and 
perhaps roads to promote commerce among the several States — but no 
others. 
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upon such subjects, to operate within the States; and no 
power to enact or administer laws within the States, to 
punish crimes or offences against either persons or property 
— unless the offence be against the property or rights of 
the United States, or against the person of one of its offi- 
cers, while in the actual discharge of his duties. They have 
no power even to protect the character of their own offi- 
cers, from slanders and libels, uttered and published 
within a State. For such wrongs, federal officers must 
rely upon State laws for their remedies ; and they must 
generally resort to State courts for redress. 

Each State having exclusive and supreme power to legis- 
late upon all domestic and municipal subjects within its 
limits, the result is, that each State has not only its own 
code of statute law, but also its peculiar customs, usages, 
and judicial decisions — forming a common law, varying 
in some particulars from that of every other State. Each 
State has borrowed more or less from the laws of other 
States, and also from the laws of England and from the 
Code Napoleon of France — so that the laws of the several 
States have been constantly expanding, in a state of deve- 
lopment, and generally improving and assimilating more 
and more to the principles of universal law. Our com- 
plex system has, therefore, worked well in practice, as a 
general rule ; the State and federal courts have moved 
on in harmony ; the latter in civil matters, administering 
the same law as the former — the principal evils resulting 
from a general tendency to too great laxity in the laws, 
as well as in their administration, for the collection of 
debts, the punishment of fraud, vice and crime, and in 
matters of police. The principal defects, however, are 
more in a want of energy in the execution of the laws, 
than in the laws themselves. 

The defects and inefficiency in the administration of 
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justice, 18 greatly owing to the modern system of electing 
neai'ly all judicial as well as executive officers by the peo- 
ple — or rather by the dominant political party of the 
ceunty or district ; but it results, partly, fi*om the ex- 
tremes to which the principles of freedom and philan- 
thropy have been carried ; whereby sentiments of tender- 
ness, and in some cases of sympathy, have been excited 
for criminals as well as for defaulters and debtore, as un- 
fortunate persons. We need a remedy for these evils. 
The fact stands out in bold relief, that there is less secu- 
rity for life, person and property in this country, than 
there is in either Franoe or England. This is owing to 
the state of public opinion, the inefficiency of the police, 
and too much laxity in the administration of justice. It 
is undeniable that our national character has suffered in 
Europe from these causes. 

Sec. 10. — Character and slow development of -federal 

law. 

The most of the politicians and people of this generation 
live in ease and luxury, when compared with the condi- 
tion of our revolutionary fathers. They are divided into 
political parties and cliques ; nearly all independence of 
thought upon political subjects is worked out of them by 
party organizations and party discipline ; and party creeds 
and doctrines supply the place of individual thought. Our 
revolutionary ancestors were very differently situated. 
They were not much divided into parties and factions 
struggling for tKe ascendency ; but were united and nearly 
unanimous, in declaring their independence and right to 
self-government ; and in defending their rights from British 
domination. They had experiences which tried men's 
souls, tested their patriotism, and formed many distin- 
guished men. They were schooled in adversity and severe 
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trials, in war and devastation, in severe taxation and 
poverty, and in industrial and commercial depression, 
which developed their energies and power of thought. It 
may well be doubted, if any body of men ever assembled 
on this earth, equal as a whole, in high mental endow- 
ments and wisdom, in independence of thought, and in 
political science and patriotism, to either the convention 
which formed the constitution of the United States, or the 
first Congress which assembled under it. 

The Articles of Confederation were framed and agreed 
upon by Congress, in November, 1777 ; but did not take 
effect until March, 1781, after they had been signed by the 
delegates of all the States. Many of their features were 
suggested by the Articles of Alliance and Confederation 
of the United Provinces of the Netherlands (or Ilolland), 
and by those of Switzerland, The Confederacy of the 
United Provinces, formed in 1579, had been in practical 
and successful operation about two centuries, and formed 
an efficient commonwealth ; under which that country 
prospered, and increased in industry and commerce, wealth 
and power. Their confederate system of government, so 
far as regards the legislative department thereof, and so 
far as it was applicable, was adopted by the American 
Congress, as the basis of the Articles of Confederation of 
the United States i but the executive department of that 
government, which constituted its strong features, were 
not adopted. 

Our government, under the Articles of Confederation, 
was more nearly assimilated to the govei*nment then exist- 
ing in Switzerland, than to that of Holland; and expe- 
rience soon showed that it was not adapted to a large 
country, with various interests, consisting of many States 
— ^having republican representative governments, with 
frequent elections, numerous rival commercial cities upon 
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the seaboard, very trifling commercial intercourse between 
distant States, to bind them together, and no aristocracy 
nor ecclesiastical organization, to strengthen the bond of 
union. When put into practice and tested by experience, 
it was found to have several veiy grave defects. 

1st. In not giving Congress power to levy and collect 
taxes and excises, and duties on foreign imports, to enable 
the government to raise its own revenues ; and in making 
the federal government entirely dependent upon the 
several States for its revenues, and for raising and sup- 
porting its armies. 

2d. In not giving Congress power to regulate foreign 
commerce and navigation, and commerce among the 
States — as a means of raising revenue, and of establishing 
a uniform system of commercial intercourse with foreign 
nations, and superseding the conflicting commercial laws, 
and injurious commercial rivalships of the several States. 

3d. In not providing for the establishment of an efficient 
executive branch of the government, distinct from mere 
committees of Congress. 

4th. In not providing for the establishment of a Supreme 
and Inferior Courts, to expound the constitution and laws, 
and aid in executing them — and in determining the boun- 
dary lines of power between the federal and State govern- 
ments. 

The experience and wisdom of the members of the 
convention which formed the constitution of the United 
States, enabled them to supply those defects, and to pro- 
duce the most perfect constitution ever framed for the 
government of a nation. The government established 
under the federal constitution, being grafted upon the 
State governments, and in many respects depending upon 
them for its proper action, and in others acting indepen- 
dently, formed a very complicated system, in many re- 
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spects entirely new. Some of the leading features of the 
new system originated with the distinguished statesmen 
who framed the constitution. They were suggested by 
experience and wisdom, and matured by the Convention, 
and may be claimed as American law. 

It required also great legal acquirements and experi- 
ence, and much wisdom and originality of thought, to 
frame laws to organize the executive and judicial depart- 
ments of the government, to put it into operation ; for 
there were no precedents for many provisions of those 
laws, and it was necessary to originate them, and to adapt 
them to our peculiar federal and dual system of govern- 
ment. This was done by the first Congress which met un- 
der the constitution. The judiciary act of 1789, which 
provided for the organization of the Supreme, Circuit and 
District Courts of the United States, and prescribed their 
jurisdiction, powers, and modes of procedure, is a mode) 
of excellence. The 25th section of that act, gives the 
Supreme Court appellate jurisdiction from any final judg- 
ment or decree of the highest court of a State, in any 
case where the validity of a treaty or statute of the United 
States, or an authority exercised under the United States, 
is drawn in question, and the decision is against their va- 
lidity ; or where is drawn in question the validity of a 
statute of, or an authority exercised under any State, on 
the ground of their being repugnant to the constitution, 
treaties, or laws of the United States, and the decision is 
in favor of their validity ; or where is drawn in question 
the construction of any clause of the constitution, treaty, 
statute, or commission held under the United States, and 
the decision is against the title, right, or privilege claimed 
under such clause of the constitution, treaty, statute, or 
commission ; and authorizes the Supreme Court to re- 
examine and revise or affirm such judgment or decree, 
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upon a writ of error, and to proceed in certain cases, to a 
final decision of the same, and to award execution to 
carry their judgments into effect. 

The most of our judicial system, both State and na- 
tional, as well as our jurisprudence, was borrowed from 
the laws and judicial system of England ; but the 25th 
section of the judiciary act was entirely new. It gave 
to the Supreme Court of the United States a jurisdiction 
and powers previously unknown, and not exercised to this 
day, by the highest judicial tribunal of any other coun- 
try. That section of the judiciary act made the Supreme 
Court of the United States the ultimate expounder^ not 
only of tlie laws and treaties of the United States^ hut of 
the constitution also ; and clothed it with authority to 
sit in judgment upon the validity of any treaty of the 
United States^ any statute of Congress^ or any law^ 
statute^ or act of a State goveimment^ or under its author- 
ity^ and to decide and finally determine whether such 
treaty^ statute^ or act^ he or he not consistent with the su- 
preme law of the landj — the Constitution of the United 
States, 

That section of the judiciary act is in accord and har- 
mony with the Constitution of the United States, and 
was and is necessary to carry the constitution into full 
effect ; and yet it made the Supreme Court the halance 
wheel of our complicated system of government — the 
umpire between the federal and State governments; 
and clothed it with authority to determine the houndaries 
of power hetween the federal and State governments^ and 
the Ihnits to the powers of each. Under that section, a 
large number of the acts and laws of the States have 
been overruled, declared void, and virtually annulled, 
as repugnant to the constitution, laws, or treaties of the 
United States ; and all conflicts of jurisdiction, power and 
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authority between the federal and State governments, 
have been thereby avoided. 

Yery few acts or parts of acts of Congress have been 
declared by the Supreme Court inconsistent with tlie con- 
stitution ; and the opinion of Judge Taney, in the Dred 
Scott case, in which the court were divided, and a major- 
ity of the judges declared the Missouri Compromise act 
repugnant to the constitution, was the first decision of 
that distinguished tribunal, in wliich a majority of the 
people of the United States refused to concur, and which 
they denounced as unsound. That opinion has been re- 
pudiated by at least two-thirds of the people of the 
United States, as a sectional and partisan effort to extend 
slavery into the Territories, and make it a national insti- 
tution. Such a decision would never have been made, 
if Southern men had not used the powers of Con- 
gress improperly, and obtained for the then slave States, 
five of the nine judges, and the control of the court upon 
questions affecting the institution of slavery ; when the 
population and business of those States scarcely entitled 
them to four judges. That tribunal has been reformed 
since 1860 — so as to secure to the K^orth and West their 
proper influence in its decisions, and prevent the operation 
in future, of sectional interests and prejudices. 

The extraordinary powers conferred upon the Supreme 
Court of the United States, give it an importance which 
no other judicial tribunal ever had. As the umpire and 
final judge between the powers of the federal and States 
governments, that Court has had a very salutary influence 
in deciding questions of jurisdiction and power ; in prevent- 
ing conflicts between the two governments, which exercise 
power over the same territory, and over the same people, 
in each of the States ; and in harmonizing the various ele- 
ments, in our federal and dual system of government. 
2* 
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It has had a benign influence in perfecting our federal 
System of government, and promoting the cause of civil 
liberty, and constitutional law. It has gradually built up 
a code or system of constitutional law, which serves to 
enlighten and guide legislator and statesmen, as well as 
courts, jurists, and lawyers, throughout the civilized world. 

Acts were passed by the first Congress to organize the 
State, Treasury, War, and Post-Office departments, and 
the then necessary bureaux thereof; to regulate processes 
and proceedings in the courts of the United States ; to pro- 
vide for registering and clearing vessels, and for regula- 
ting the coasting trade; to impose duties on tonnage, 
and on goods, wares, and merchandise imported into the 
United States ; to establish and support light-houses, 
beacons, buoys, and public piers ; to establish a uniform 
rule of naturalization; to promote the useful arts by 
patent rights ; to encourage learning by copyrights ; to 
regulate trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes ; to 
provide for the payment of the debts of the United States ; 
for the government of the Territories; for the punishment 
of certain crimes and offences against the United States ; 
and for various other purposes, to put the government 
into operation, and provide for carrying it on. 

Tlie Criminal Laws of the United States, 

The act for the punishment of certain crimes against 
the United States, approved April 30th, 1790, defines the 
crimes of treason, misprision of treason, and various other 
crimes and offences against the United States, and pre- 
scribes the punishment, and modes of trial thereof — in- 
cluding the crime of forging or counterfeiting any certifi- 
cate or security of the United States; stealing, taking 
away, or altering any record, writ, or proceeding of the 
United States; committing perjury in any suit or cause 
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depending in any court of the United States, or in any 
deposition taken pursuant to any law of the United States; 
bribing or attempting to bribe any judge of the United 
States ; obstructing or opposing any officer of the United 
States, in serving, or attempting to serve, judicial pro- 
cess ; rescuing any person convicted or charged with the 
commission of any crime or offence against the United 
States ; assaulting, striking, wounding, or imprisoning an 
ambassador or other public minister, or sueing out or ex- 
ecuting process against him. 

Any of the foregoing crimes and offences could be com- 
mitted anywhere in the United States, or in any territory 
thereof — either within or without the territorial jurisdiction 
of a State — the powers of the State governments not ex- 
tending to crimes and offences against the United States. 

The same act of the first Congress, provided for the 
punishment of piracy, murder, or robbery, committed on 
the high seas, or in any river, haven, basin or bay, out 
of the jurisdiction of any particular State ; for the punish- 
ment of any person guilty of wilful murder or man- 
slaughter, committed within any fort, arsenal, dockyard, 
or magazine of the United States, or in any other place 
or district of country, under the sole and exclusive juris- 
diction of the United States ; of maiming any person 
within any of the places upon land, under the sole and 
exclusive jurisdiction of the United States, or upon the 
high seas, in any vessel of the United States, or belonging 
to any citizen or citizens thereof; or of stealing and pur- 
loining the goods or property of another, or of the United 
States, within any of the places under the sole and exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United States, or upon the high seas. 

The class of crimes lastly enumerated, are such as can 
be committed only where the State courts and govern- 
ments have no territorial jurisdiction ; while the class of 
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crimes firstly enumerated, may be committed where a 
State has territorial jm-isdiction, but no jurisdiction over 
such oflfences — because they are not committed against 
the government of any State, but against the majesty and 
laws of the national government. 

The federal government has the exclusive police of 
the high seas, of the District of Columbia, and of the ter- 
ritories, forts, arsenals, and dockyards of the United States. 
With those exceptions, each State has the exclusive police 
of all places within its limits. The lines of distinction be- 
tween federal and State power, to punish crime, as well 
as to levy and collect taxes, regulate commerce, and for 
other matters, depends generally upon subject-matter, 
object, and purpose, and seldom upon locality. Hence 
the lines of distinction, between federal and State pow- 
evSy are often nice, and not easily determined, until de- 
fined by statute, or by a decision of the Supreme Court. 
It required such master minds as those of Alexander 
Hamilton, James Madison, John Jay, and John Marshall, 
and their compeers, to determine and define the powers 
of the federal government, and the boundaries of power 
between it and the State governments ; and the process 
is still going on— for the federal government never exer- 
cised many of its powers, until the great rebellion revealed 
the necessity of extraordinary powers to put down the 
Confederate government, and maintain the supremacy 
of the constitution and laws of the United States ; and 
suggested new laws, and developed powers never before 
exercised by the government of the United States. 

The criminal laws of the United States were altered, 
amended, and enlarged, and new provisions enacted in 
many instances, between the years 1790 and 1860 ; and 
laws were made to punish mail robberies, obstructions to, 
and violations of the United States mails, purloining 
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raoneys, letters, and other things therefrom ; counterfeit- 
ing or forging coin, or notes of the United States bank ; 
uttering and passing false and counterfeit coin or notes 
of the United States bank ; extortion by an officer of 
the United States ; carrying on the slave trade ; com- 
mitting murder, rape, striking, stabbing, poisoning or 
shooting at any person under certain circumstances with- 
in the admiralty jurisdiction of the United States ; at- 
tacking a vessel with intent to plunder ; breaking into a 
vessel with intent to commit a felony ; plundering, steal- 
ing, or destroying the effects of a wrecked vessel ; setting, 
fire to, burning or otherwise destroying a United States 
vessel of war, or any vessel of which the person doing 
such act is not the owner ; inciting a mutiny or revolt on 
board a vessel ; maltreating the crew by the master of a 
vessel ; committing arson in any place within the sole 
and exclusive jurisdiction of the United States ; conspir- 
ing, combining and confederating to cast away, burn, or 
otherwise destroy any vessel, with intent to injure and 
defraud the insurers thereof ; committing a fraud upon 
the customs, or violating the revenue laws of the United 
States ; or cutting timber upon the lands of the United 
States. 

The subjects enumerated embrace, in general terms, all 
the most important criminal laws of the United States, 
enacted prior to the year 1861. Many defects in the crim- 
inal code were supplied ; the laws extended from time to 
time to new subjects; and acts not previously made crimi- 
nal, were declared by Congress to be crimes and offences, 
as the exigencies of the country, and the commission of 
such offences, developed the necessity of prohibiting them, 
and punishing them as crimes. 

Much was done, during the first seventy years after 
the adoption of the federal Constitution, to mature and 
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perfect a criminal code for the United States ; but thSre 
was one glaring defect in that code. Although the law to 
punish treason against the government of the United States 
was well matured and complete, there was no law to punish 
conspiracies against the federal government. In Decem- 
ber, 1860, and January, 1861, a conspiracy against the gov- 
ernment of the United States, was concocted in the Capitol 
at Washington, by Senators and Kepresentatives in Con- 
gress, who communicated by both letter and telegraph, 
with their friends and co-conspirators at the South, and 
thus aided in forming and directing conspiracies and com- 
binations to overthrow the federal government in the South- 
ern States ; and there was no law to punish such inceptive 
a/sts of treason^ until the Confederate government was or- 
ganized, commenced making preparations for rebellion, and 
actually committed overt acts of treason^ in levying war 
against the United States. 

That great defect in the criminal laws was known to 
the conspirators, and served to embolden them in their 
acts and movements. Some of them remained in their 
seats in Congress for several weeks, conspiring, from day 
to day, to defeat any measures to strengthen the executive 
branch of the government and prepare to meet the coming 
rebellion — voting against all such measures, and commu- 
nicating frequently with their friends in the Southern 
States. If we had had an efficient law to punish conspira- 
cies, such things could not have been done without 
exposing the conspirators to arrest, imprisonment, trial, 
and punishment, if convicted ; which would have held 
them in check, induced more caution, and less activity in 
organizing combinations, and preparing for rebellion, and 
deterred many from joining the conspirators. 

That great defect in the law was cured by an act of 
Congress, to define and punish certain conspiracies, ap- 
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proved July 31st, 1861. That act provides that if two or 
more persons within any State or Territory of the United 
States, shall conspire together to overthrow, or to put down, 
or to destroy by force, the government of the United States, 
or to levy war against the United States, or to oppose by 
force the authority of the government of the United States;* 
or by force to prevent, hinder, or delay the execution of any 
law of the United States ; or by force to seize, take or pos- 
sess any property of the United States, against the will, or 
contrary to the authority of the United States ; or by force, 
or intimidation, or threat, to prevent any person from ac- 
cepting or holding any office or trust, or place, under the 
United States, each and every person so offending, shall 
be guilty of a high crime, and, upon conviction thereof, in 
anv Circuit or District Court of the United States having 
jurisdiction thereof, or District or Supreme Court of a 
Territory, shall be punished by fine not less than five hun- 
dred nor more than five thousand dollars : or by impris- 
onment with or without hard labor, not less than six 
months, nor more than six years, or by botli such fine and 
imprisonment. 

Under such a law, with an efficient and vigilant ad- 
ministration, with the aid of the electric telegraph, and 
the facilities of railroads and steam navigation, every 
future conspiracy against the government can be nipped 
in the bud, before a confederate rebel government can be 
organized, or much preparation made to wage war against 
the United States. Threats of a dissolution of the Union 
were occasionally thrown out in Congress and elsewhere 
for more than thirty years prior to the great rebellion of 
1861 ; but in future, such threats will subject the party 
making them to suspicion, and surveillance. 

Congress passed ain act approved August 6th, 1861, to 
confiscate property used for insurrectionary purposes : an 
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act approved June 2d, 1862, to prevent and punish fraud 
on the part of officers intrusted with making contracts for 
the government ; and an act, approved July 1st, 1862, to 
punish bigamy, and prevent the practice of polygamy in 
the Territories of the United States. The last act referred 
to has been disregarded by the Mormons, and never exe- 
cuted. 

An act was passed and approved July 17th, 1862, to 
suppress insurrections, punish treason and rebellion, and 
to seize and confiscate the property of rebels. The 24:th 
section of the act for enrolling and calling out the national 
forces, approved March 3d, 1863, provides, that every per- 
son, not subject to the rules and articles of war, who shall 
procure or entice, or attempt to procure or entice, a soldier 
in the service of the United States, to desert; or who shall 
harbor or conceal, or give employment to a deserter, or 
carry him away, or aid in carrying him away, knowing him 
to be such ; or who shall pm^chase from a soldier his arms, 
equipments, ammunition, clothing, or any part thereof, 
shall upon conviction thereof, be fined not exceeding five 
hundred dollars, and imprisoned not more than two years, 
nor less than six months. Section 25 provides that if any 
person shall resist any draft of men enrolled under that 
act, or aid any person to resist any such draft ; or shall as- 
sault or obstruct an officer in making such draft ; or shall 
counsel any pei'son to assault or obstruct any such officer, 
or shall counsel any drafted man not to appear at the 
place of rendezvous, or wilfully dissuade them from the 
performance of military duty as required by law, sucli 
person shall be subject to summary arrest, and upon con- 
viction of such ofifence shall be punished by fine not ex- 
ceeding five hundred dollars, or by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding two years, or by both of said punishments. Sec- 
tion 30 provides that in time of war, insurrection or re- 
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bellion, persons in the military service of the United 
States, who shall be guilty of murder, assault with intent 
to kill, mayhem, wounding by shooting or stabbing, rob- 
bery, arson, burglary, rape, or an assault and battery with 
intent to commit rape, shall be tried and punished by a 
court-martial or military commission. Section 38 pro- 
vides that spies may be tried by general court-martial or 
military commission; and upon conviction shall suffer 
death. 

Congress passed an act, approved March 3d, 1863, to 
prevent and punish frauds upon' the revenue; an act, ap- 
proved June 27th, 1864, to prevent and punish smug- 
gling; and an act, approved July 1st, 1864, prescribing 
the punishment for enticing or aiding seamen to desert 
the naval service of the United States. Penalties have 
been imposed by other acts of Congress, and the criminal 
laws have been amended, improved, and added to, from 
time to time, and defects supplied, until the United States 
have now an efficient criminal code for periods of war, 
and insurrection, as well as peace — to punish and prevent 
conspiracies against the government, and many acts of 
sedition, as well as other crimes. But it has required 
wisdom, time, and experience, in war and rebellion as 
well as in peace, to develop and mature our national 
criminal code. While the most of our criminal laws have 
been suggested by circumstances and the exigencies of 
the country, they have been constructed by the wisdom 
of American statesmen. A good, complete, and efficient 
criminal code adds largely to the efficiency, security, and 
stability of a government. 

The State of New York inaugurated at Auburn, about 
the year 1820, a penitentiary system of punishment, with 
solitary confinement in separate cells at night, and hard 
labor in silence, in workshops by day ; which unites the 
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purposes of punishment, with the reform of the criminal, 
so far as is practical, and the acquisition of a useful trade 
with habits of industry — that will enable him to earn an 
honest living when discharged. That system has been 
adopted by all, or nearly all the States, and has been well 
matured, during a period of about fifty years, and brought 
to a high state of perfection. It is a great improvement 
upon the modes of punishment for most crimes, previously 
in use, in America as well as in Europe. Such prisons afford 
an efficient means of punishment, with a view to the acqui- 
sition of habits of industry and skill in some useful trade 
— and to reform blended with punishment. Our system 
has been adopted by many countries of Europe, and will 
have a salutary and benign influence upon the civilized 
world. One of the greatest defects of all the governments 
of ancient times, as well as of Europe, until a recent pe- 
riod, was the want of good criminal codes, of an efficient 
police, and of good prisons and penitentiaries, with work- 
shops, for the confinement of criminals at hard labor. 

The punishment of crime, both against person and 
property, committed within the territorial jurisdiction of 
a State, together with the police power, belongs exclu- 
sively to the State government — excepting only oft'ences 
against the government and laws, or property of the 
United States. Hence there are two distinct codes of 
criminal law, in operation in each State. The criminal 
laws of most of the States, including the State of New 
York, are very defective, in not providing properly for the 
punishment of directors and other officers of corporations, 
for the embezzlement or other misapplication of their funds, 
for fraudulent issues of stocks, and other abuses of power, 
and frauds practised upon stockholders. A law to punish 
such oflences, with a proper degree of severity, might 
have prevented many of the frauds and swindling opera- 
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tions practised by the controlling spirits of the Erie Rail- 
road. 

The United States are allowed the use of the State 
prisons and penitentiaries, for the confinement and pun- 
ishment of their convicts, and the use of the local jails, 
for the confinement of persons charged with crime against 
the United States ; which adds greatly to the economy, as 
well as to the facility, of executing the criminal laws of 
the federal government. 

The dvil^ revenicej land, postal, pension, a/iid military 

laws of the United States. 

The federal government . has no municipal common 
law, either civil or criminal; and no law which is usually 
termed municipal law, either statute or common. Nor 
has Congress any power to legislate upon municipal sub- 
jects, except for the Territories, and the District of Colum- 
bia. While sitting in the several States in civil suits, 
other than admiralty cases, the courts of the United 
States administer the local municipal law. The 34th 
section of the judiciary act of the United States of 1Y89, 
provides that the laws of the several States, except where 
the constitution, treaties, or statutes of the United States 
shall otherwise require or provide, shall be regarded as 
rules of decision in trials at common law, in the courts 
of the United States, in cases where they apply. 

The act of Congress for the establishment of a Freed- 
man's bureau for the Southern States, can be justified and 
maintained as constitutional, only on the ground that the 
States in which those laws operated, -wqyq practically and 
de facto out of the Union, and subject to the laws of the 
United States as conquered territories. That is the prac- 
tical interpretation which Congress has given to the con- 
stitution of the United States ; and a majority of the 
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American people have acquiesced in that interpretation. 
The constitutionality and validity of the acts of Congress 
known as the reconstruction laws, can be defended upon 
that ground, and by that interpretation of the constitu- 
tion, and no other. The interests of the country can 
never be promoted by disturbing that practical interpre- 
tation, which will teach men caution, and the great danger 
of rebelling against the federal government hereafter. 
That interpretation of the constitution will tend to in- 
ciease the security and stability of the government; and 
may save the country from future efforts to dissolve or 
divide the Union. 

The evils of secession and a division of the Union, were 
recently portrayed in a clear light by the London Exam- 
iner. 

Speaking of the prosperity of this country, the Exaffi- 
iner said : " Had secession succeeded, the Border line 
would now be bristling with bayonets ; and men's thoughts, 
instead of being fixed on works of peaceful development 
and progi'ess, would have been concentrated upon systems 
of strategy, works of fortification, and schemes of ven- 
geance and destruction." 

KEVEmiE Laws. — The federal government has been 

, supported by duties on imports and tonnage, the sale of 

: public lands, internal duties, stamps, licenses, and income 

taxes, and to a very limited extent, at different periods, by 

direct taxation ; but its revenues have been mostly derived 

until recently, from duties on imports. 

Since the system of direct taxation of lands and other 
^ property was abandoned by Congress in 1862, and a high 
tariff, income tax, heavy internal duties, and taxes for li- 
censes and stamps, were imposed, the government has 
been ^eminently successful in raising larger revenues and 
loans than were ever raised before, bj'' any government, in 
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any country, from the same number of people. And yet 
the loyal States were in a high state of prosperity even 
during the war, and more so since its close — notwithstand- 
ing the heavy burthens of taxation ; and the prosperity of 
the seceding States is rapidly reviving. The errors and 
blunders of our revenue systems, both internal and com- 
mercial, are so overbalanced in their influences by virtues, 
that on the whole they have been very salutary in their 
eflFects. They both need revision, and the number of ar- 
ticles upon which taxes are levied, should be greatly re- 
duced. The character and policy of the revenue laws, 
will be discussed in a subsequent chapter. 

The federal government has frequently changed its 
revenue laws, and particularly its duties on imports. It 
has also made many changes in internal taxes. It has 
experimented extensively, and tested the eJQfects of taxes 
at various rates, upon great numbers of articles, and learned 
the amount of revenue that can be derived from each — and 
thereby created as well as collected, a large amount of 
materials to guide statesmen and legislators in framing a 
better and wiser system of revenue laws, than this or any 
other nation, ever had. The information collected with 
the national census each ten years, serves also as a guide 
to legislation. 

Public Land System. — Our system of surveying, sell- \ 
ing, and disposing of the public lands, was originated by 
American statesmen, and is very different from that of 
every other country. The British, French, Spanish, and 
Dutch governments, have been in the habit of making 
large grants of land, of thousands of acres, sometimes of a 
whole province, and often of a tract as large as a county, 
to a single prominent and influential man ; generally as 
a matter of favoritism, or to encourage him to introduce 
emigrants to settle and improve the country. The col- 
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onies of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Georgia, were 
originally under proprietary governments, each of them 
having been granted to one or a few great proprietors. 
Nearly all Spanish America was settled under large grants 
and concessions of the King of Spain, made in most cases 
to favorites, without any pecuniary consideration paid to 
the government. The grants and concessions of the 
French government in America, were smaller in extent, 
but generally of the same character — ^liaving been made 
without any consideration paid for them. The tendency 

i of such a system was and is, to build up and maintain an 

I aristocracy ; to make a few wealthy proprietors, and a 
poor, humble, and dependent peasantry — of very little en- 
ergy of character or public spirit — having few schools, 
roads, or other public improvements, and but little com- 
mercial intercourse. 

Our land system is very different in its effects, as well 
as in its character and operation. The federal govern- 
ment buys the Indian title ; surveys the lands ; opens land 
offices, and offers the lands for sale, at the minimum price 
'of $1.25 per acre ; sells them mostly to actual settlers ; or- 
ganizes territorial governments for the government of 
the country and the protection of settlers; makes liberal 

. grants of lands, to erect territorial buildings, make roads, 
improve the navigation of rivers and watercourses, es- 
tablish and maintain schools, colleges, and universities, 
and aid in making canals and railroads. 

Congress granted to the new States — admitted prior to 
184:0, a section or mile square of land in each surveyed 
township of thirty-six square miles, to establish and main- 
tain common schools; and grants of two sections in each 
surveyed township have been made for common school pur- 

' poses, to each new State admitted into the Union since 1840. 
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Our federal government derives a considerable revenue 
from the sale of the public lands, over and above all ex- 
penses attending them ; and yet it retains the control of 
all the lands, until sold, or granted for useful purposes, 
and disposes of them as a general rule, (some few improvi- 
dent grants excepted,) to the utmost advantage, for the 
promotion of the settlement and improvement of the 
country, and the welfare of the people of the United 
States. What would Illinois and Iowa, the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan, and the States of Kansas and 
Nebraska have been to-day, without the aid of Congres-r 
sional grants of lands for railroads and other public im- 
provements? Who can estimate the influence, twenty 
or fifty years hence, upon all the Western, interior, and Pa- 
cific States, of grants of the public lands, made by Con- 
gress ? While other countries have thrown away the most 
of their public lands, by giving them to a few favorites. 
Congress has made the public lands of the United States 
a source of revenue — a great national power, and bond \ 
of union between the States ; and also a great civilizing ' 
agent, for aiding in settling, improving, and developing 
the resources of the interior and of the western portion 
of the continent, and of educating and promoting the 
general welfare of the people. 

Our land laws and land system tend to promote the 
rapid settlement and improvement of the new States and I 
Territories; to produce an independent, educated, in-i 
dustrious, and energetic people, as nearly equal in condi- 
tion as the Providences of God will permit— living upon 
and cultivating their own lands, with no landlords to 
demand rents, or share their crops with them — the fed- 
eral, State, and local governments, to which they must 
pay taxes, being their only landlords. Such a system 
tends to promote justice and equality of condition, educa- 
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tion arid intelligence, industry and energy of character, 
extended commercial and industrial intercourse, public 
spirit and patriotism — and to make a people fit for self- 
government — a nation of high-spirited Eepublicans, and 
law-abiding constitutional Democrats. Our public land 
system may, very properly, be regarded as a model of ex- 
cellence; and when fully appreciated, it will become the 
admiration of the civilized world. 

Postal System and Laws. — The postal system of the 
United States and the laws regulating .the same, have 
been gradually increased and matured, during more than 
three-fourths of a century, and improved in accordance 
with the suggestions of experience, in this country and 
in England. Our system will now compare favorably 
in magnitude and facilities, in extent of accommoda- 
tions, safety and economy, with that of any country of 
Europe. 

Pension Laws. — The pension laws of the United 
States constitute a noble and philanthropic system — to 
promote and secure the comfort of disabled soldiers, and 
of the widows and minor children of those that have 
lost their lives in the service of their country. They do 
justice, as far as is practicable, to the soldier and his 
family; and have a salutary influence in encouraging 
enlistments to support the government and the flag of the 
country, in time of war. 

Military System and Laws. — The military system of 
the United States is anomalous, Congress having power 
to provide for calling forth the militia of the several 
States, to aid in executing the laws of the Union, sup- 
press insurrections and repel invasions; and also power 
to provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
militia, and for governing such part of them as may be 
employed in the service of the United States, reserving 
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to the States respectively the appointment of the officera 

• thereof, and the authority to train the militia according 
to the discipline prescribed by Congress. The federal 
government has fully exercised all the military powers 
granted by the constitution ; passed numerous acts upon 
the subject ; kept but a small standing army ; and relied 
mostly upon the militia and volunteer forces — to be raised 
quickly in time of war and invasion, or insurrection. 

Congress has matured a military code for the govern- 
ment of the army and navy, and the militia also, when 
called into the actual service of the United States. 

The States also have power to pass laws not inconsis- 
tent with the laws of the United States, to provide for 
organizing, arming, training, and calling out the militia ; 
and all of them have exercised such powers ; and depend 
entirely upon the militia, and the United States army, in 
case of an emergency, to aid in executing their laws. 

• The organization of the militia in most of the States, in 
time of peace, is only nominal. 

The military Academy at West Point, on the Hudson 
river, and actual service in the army during the great 
rebellion, have educated a large number of military men, 
and fitted them for officers; so that the United States 
can raise in a few months, officer efficiently, and organize 
as large military forces as any country of Europe, except 
Eussia. The immense field which our country offers for 
civil and mining engineering and other business avoca- 
tions, give our officers employment, in time of peace ; but 
the government can command their services again, when- 
evet they may be needed. Our military expenses are, 
therefore, very small, in time of peace, when compared 
^'^ with our very large military resources and powers, which 
can be called into existence and made available, in a few 

months. Considering the military spirit and patriotism 
3 
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of our people, our military system may be regarded as 
the best in the world, for such a country and such a peo- 
ple, living under such a government. 

Common law of the United States. 

Congress has enacted a great body of laws of a national 
character; and in interpreting and executing the consti- 
tution and laws of the United States, great numbers of 
decisions have been made and opinions given, by the 
Attorney-Generals, heads of department and bureau offi- 
cers, as well as by the courts ; and the heads of depait- 
ment and bureau officers have made rules and regula- 
tions, prescribed forms of procedure, and issued circulars 
from time to time, to give interpretation to the laws and 
aid in executing them ; under which, usages and systems 
of practice have grown up, become established customs, as- 
sumed the force of law, and now form what may be prop- 
erly termed, the common law of the United States. It 
embraces the usages, customs, and practice of the depart- 
ments and bureaus, the decisions of the courts, and the 
opinions of the Attorney-Generals, upon the subjects of 
commerce and navigation, revenue and finance, the pub- 
lic lands and postal matters, pensions and military affairs, 
bankruptcies and fugitives from justice, and to a limited 
extent, practice in the federal courts, and interpretations 
of the criminal laws of the United States. It cannot 
therefore be denied, that the United States have a growing 
[^ common law^ upon such national subjects and qybestions 
— though they have no munidjpal comm/m la/vo — no com- 
mon law upon the subject of property, personal rights 
and obligations, contracts, police matters, morals, religion, 
education, nor the poor. All such subjects of legislation 
and law, fall within the exclusive jurisdiction and do- 
main of the State governments. 
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Sec. 11. — Ten'itorial governments and laws. 

Congress has absolute and unlimited power to legislate 
for the Territories of the United States, and the District 
of Columbia ; but has delegated the power mostly to ter- 
ritorial governments, and neglected to exercise it suffi- 
ciently to promote the best interests of the' Territories. 
The ordinance of Congress adopted July 13th, 178Y, for 
the government of the territory northwest of the Ohio 
river, was not only an organic law, charter, or constitu- 
tion for the organization and regulation of the territorial 
government ; but it also contained some of the germs of a 
civil code of law — including as it did a prohibition of 
slavery, a general rule for the descent of property, and 
the modes of executing and attesting wills and testa- 
ments, and conveyances of property. But acts of Con- 
gress passed during the last fifty years, for the organiza- 
tion of territorial governments, have been simply Organic 
Laws, or constitutions, leaving the people of the Territo-. 
ries, through the agency of territorial legislatures, to legis- 
late for themselves, upon all subjects of a municipal and 
police character. 

Nine-tenths of the men who usually emigrate to a new ter- 
ritory, are in some sense adventurers, and may be included 
in the following classes: 1st, young and inexperienced 
men ; 2d, fugitives from justice, and fugitives from their 
creditors ; and 3d, men of shattered fortunes and small 
means, who have not been successful in life. The settlers 
in new territories comprise but few experienced, first-class 
men, who are fit for legislators and lawgivers, and quali- 
fied to franft a code of laws for a people ; and Hence the 
importance of Congr^s framing and adopting the outlines 
of a code of laws for all the Territories — ^regulating the 
descent of property, the mode of conveying and transfer- 
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ring property, and executing wills and testaments ; mar- 
riages and divorces ; the domestic relations and guardian- 
ships ; secm'ing to married women their own property and 
earnings ; regulating bills of exchange and promissory 
notes, and the rate of interest on debts and contracts ; 
establishing absolute freedom of religious worship, free- 
dom of speech and of the press ; prohibiting any discrimi- 
nation or distinction in legislation or taxation, between 
persons,, on account of race or origin, color or religion, or 
any distinction in taxation between the property of resi- 
dents and non-residents. 

The success of the Territories has been owing to the 
great natural wealth and resources of the country, the vir- 
tues of the public land system and the munificent dona- 
tions of Congress, and to the energy of the people ; rather 
than to any great wisdom in their territorial legislation. 
The shocking election frauds and abuses, and the barba- 
rous legislation in Kansas while a Territory, involved the 
Territory in civil war, and showed that the heterogeneous 
mass of people, that settle new territories, are poorly quali- 
fied to make good laws, and to maintain order and peace. 

But the most despicable government that ever existed 
on the continent of America, is that of the Territorv of 
Utah. The Mormon settlements have been foul nests of 
knaves, thieves, and robbers, ever since they settled in Mis- 
souri ; from which they were driven by an outraged ped)- 
ple, on account of their crimes. They then went to 111 i- 
nois, and built the city of Nauvoo. When driven froi n 
Illinois, they migrated beyond the Eocky mountains, any d 
settled in Utah. The lusts of Brigham Young and hi[ s 
subordinates of the Mormon priesthood, indifted the pni >- 
tended revelation, authorizing polygamy, and the intn^ -y 
duction of the practice of polygamy among them. Bil- >t 
the government being practically a Theocracy^ the mo: ^t 
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of the women are monopolized by the Mormon priesthood, 
who set at defiance the law of Congress, prohibiting 
polygamy in the Territories of the United States. Mor- 
monism is the grossest, foulest, and most corrupting im- 
posture which has been successfully imposed upon any 
people, since the age of Mahomet ; and yet it has some 
virtues, and elements of progress. It inculcates order, 
industry, and economy. 

Sec. 12. — Our Indian system and policy. 

Our Indian system has been the least successful in its 
workings, of any branch of our government. Finding the 
Indians wandering savages, without government or law 
(except their chiefs and a few rude customs), and without 
any capacity to make laws, and to organize and adminis- 
ter a government for themselves. Congress omitted to sub- 
ject them to laws, to form a government and a code of 
laws for them, and the result was, that they became cor- 
rupted by intercourse with the whites ; and for want of 
fixed residences and subjection to law^ the most of them he- 
came outlaws amd robbers. 

Much has been done to improve, civilize, and accustom 
to habits of industry, the few thousand Indians ' settled 
upon reserves in the State of New York ; and some pro- 
gress has been made in civilizing the Creeks, Cherokees, 
Choctaws, Cliickasaws, and other Indians, who were 
removed into the Indian Territory, west of Arkansas and 
Missouri, nearly forty years since ; but their improvement 
has been small compared with what it would have been, 
if Congress had organized a territorial government for 
them, united them under one government, adopted the 
outlines of a code of laws for them, appointed for them 
a Governor, State OflScers, Judges, and Marshals, sub- 
jected them to law, appointed their chiets and educated 
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men to such offices as they were competent to fill, and 
allowed them to- elect some of their own officers, and to 
participate in legislating for themselves, and in admin- 
istering their own local affairs, within a certain narrow 
sphere. Noihmg com, he done with wcmdering trihes^ 
until they are confined v^on reaervationSy a/ad subjected 
to Imjo, 

With our boasted free institutions, Protestant civiliza- 
tion, and exclusive spirit, keeping the Indians at arhi's 
length, we have succeeded in half civilizing about 100,000 
of them, during a period of 250 years ; while our Spanish 
American neighbors, with the aid of the Catholic Priest- 
hood, by mixing with and intermarrying with the Indians, 
extending to them the civilizing agencies of law and 
government, have subjected to law, the Gospel, Catholic 
civilization, and to some degree of regular industry, and 
raised to a higher grade of civilization than exists among 
the tribes in our Indian Territory west of Arkansas, more 
than twelve millions of the full-blooded and half-breed 
descendants of the aborigines of America. Truly we 
have no reason to be proud of our success, in promoting 
the welfare of the Indian race. 



CHAPTER II. 

WORKINGS OF OUR SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT — OUTSIDE PARTY^ 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MACHINERY TO CARRY IT ON, AND 
THEIR INFLUENCES — ^REMEDIES SUGGESTED FOR ITS DEFECTS. 

Sec. 1. — Popular elections^ and their influences upon 

politicians a/nd people. 

Though our form of government is the best in the world 
for an iiftelligent people, in a cold or temperate climate ; 
yet,* like all other human institutions, it is not perfect in 
its operation, and does not fully answer the hopes and 
expectations of its framers and friends. Popular elections, 
as conducted under our system, are by no means an un- 
mixed good ; though a large portion of the evils resulting 
from them arise from the defects and vices of our electoral 
system, and might be avoided. The pursuit of politics, in a 
democratic country like this, often entices men from their 
business and proper pursuits, and allures great numbers 
with false hopes and delusive expectations, and subjects 
them to bitter disappointments. 

Frequent elections and the popular agitations attending 
them, stimulate the personal ambition of great numbers of 
persons ; awaken aspirations which can never be gratified ; 
excite the minds of the multitude to run to and fro, to attend 
political meetings ; disturb industry and business ; and by 
the exaggerations, falsehoods and false pretences attending 
them, they tend to keep a people excited, restless, and dis- 
satisfied with their government as well as with their rulers, 
and to induce in many persons, indolence, trickery, and 
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crime. Popular elections and the enjoyment of the elec- 
tive franchise, have utterly demoralized the negro of 
Jamaica and other British "West India Islands, as well as 
Ilayti and St. Domingo, and there is great danger that 
they will do so in our Southern States.* 

Strong and well-balanced minds are benefited by such 
excitements, while weak ones are often injured. They 
operate as healthy stimulants to some, but are very inju- 
rious to many. It may well be feared that the enjoy- 
ment of the elective franchise and the machinery and 
excitements attending popular elections, will demoralize 
vast numbers of the negroes of the South, and make them 
ambitious, turbulent, and disorderly; excite in them 
hopes which can never be realized; divert them from 
industry; involve them in contests with the whites •and 
with each other ; and do the race vastly more injury 
than good. What the social and political status of the 
colored man will be hereafter, must depend upon his ca- 
pacity for improvement and self-government, and upon 
the farther development of his intellectual, moral, and in- 
dustrial character. But it is said, the freedmen have been 
denied their rights, and sorely oppressed ; and that uni- 
versal manhood suffrage is necessary, to enable them to 
protect themselves. That they have been Oppressed is 
very true; but all history and experietice shows, that 
they are incapable of* protecting themselves. They must 
secure the good-will of the whites by patient industry, 

* Ex-Govemor Perry of South Carolina describes the negro as **no 
longer that industrious, useful and civil laborer which he once was, 
but an idle drone. Inflated with his new and marvellous political im- 
portance, he has abandoned his former industrious habits, and spends 
Ms time in attending puMc meetings and^ loyal league gatherings^ by day 
and hy night. This whole race seem disposed to quit their work, and 
resort to the towns and villages, where they may eke out an idle and 
wretched existence, in pilfering and begging." 
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and Congress, under the fourteenth amendment to the 
constitution, will protect them from unequal and unjust 
State legislation, more effectually than they can protect 
themselves by the ballot. 

There are many evils incident to popular elections, 
which cannot be avoided ; but they are greatly increased 
in number and magnitude, by the electoral system in ope- 
ration with us — ^by which minorities are practically de- 
prived of any representation — by the caucus and con- 
vention methods of nominating candidates for office — and 
by the multiplication of elective offices. 

The system of popular elections which gives all repre- 
sentation and power to majorities, however small, and 
none to minorities, however large, tends to stimulate both 
personal and partisan ambition too highly ; to excite ri- 
valship and strife, partisan passions and prejudices; to 
divide a people into parties, cliques, and factions; and to 
increase and intensity the violence of party spirit. It 
offers too great temptations to resort to improper means 
to insure success, for poor, weak, and selfish human na- 
ture to resist ; and hence it tends to stinmlate secretive- 
ness and duplicity, petty scheming and trickery, falsehood 
and fraud, — and to encourage social drinking and prodi- 
gality, as a means of popularity and of getting votes. It 
tends to stimulate and sharpen the intellect ; but to para- 
lyze the conscience and the moral feelings ; to foster dem- 
agogism and a despicable scramble for office, and to de- 
moralize politicians, and great numbers of the people. 
The elective system should be so organized as to stimulate 
party spirit as little as possible, and the personal ambition 
of as few persons. 

3* 
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Sec. 2. — Partisanship^ and its influence upon the mindy 

and upon the conduct of man. 

To attain truth, in the investigation of a moral or reli- 
gious, political or financial question, or complicated ques- 
tion of any kind, it is necessary to examine it in all its as- 
pects and bearings, from several standpoints, and from every 
practicable point of view. Every fair-minded judge hears, 
patiently considers, and weighs properly, the arguments 
and views of the case presented by both parties, before he 
decides the cause. Every legislator should, in like man- 
ner, hear and consider the views of public questions pre- 
sented, with the appearance of candor, by the members 
of both political parties, and by men of all shades of 
opinion. Legislators should also consider the views of 
executive officers, and of petitioners and remonstrants, 
who are often deeply interested in the questions before 
them. This is necessary to the attainment of truth, and 
to enable them to act wisely. 

It is the characteristic of zealous political partisans, to 
look at every measure presented, and at every political 
or national question, from the standpoint of their party; 
and to see it and examine it on one side only. "With the 
eyes of the understanding nearly closed, they listen to thejj 
arguments of their opponents — not for the purpose *o 
learning what truth they may contain, and what weigh 
should be given to them ; but for the purpose of finding 
defects in them, or what they may distort and make ap 
pear erroneous — in order to destroy their infiuence. B 
ing accustomed to hear the merits of their own party ex-| 
tolled, and its principles, policies, and measures held up 
to view as tending to promote the best interests of tli 
country, and the general welfare of the people ; and ac 
customed to hear the opposite party and its principles 
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and policies reviled — as tending to evil, and to evil only, 
political partisans usually take one-sided and partial 
views of all questions and measures of a political or pub- 
lic nature. They seldom view a question in all its aspects 
and bearings ; and hence they get only partial and im- 
perfect views, and in their reasoning upon them, they 
necessarily arrive at Conclusions more or less erroneous. 
They often become imbued with enthusiasm in relation 
to the merits of their own party and party creed, and in- 
clined to attribute all the prosperity of the country to its 
principles, policies, and measures. They can see no good 
in the other party — either in its principles or its policies, 
— its leaders or its measures — and attribute to the federal 
and State constitutions, to our popular system of govern- 
ment, and to the virtues of the people and the laws pre- 
viously enacted, all the prosperity which the country 
enjoyed during the administration of their opponents. 

The first object of many partisan legislators, is to pro- 
mote the success -and secure the ascendency of their par- 
ty. To promote the general good and welfare of the 
country, and of the whole people, is with them a second- 
ary consideration — being regarded by them rather as a 
means of promoting the success of their party, than as the 
proposed end and object of their legislative action. They 
may be patriots in a certain vague and general sense, at- 
tached to their country, and wash it well ; but can see np 
merit or virtue in either the men, measures or policies of 
the opposite party ; and expect to work out the good of 
the country, as well as their own personal good, only 
through the agency of their party. 

Party spirit has become so violent and intense in this 
country, that it tends to* blind the understanding, to fill 
the mind with prejudices and false assumptions, and to 
pervert the reasoning powers. In the view of violent par- 
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tisans, every public good mnst be worked out through 
partisan agency, and partisan agency only ; and they are 
seldom if ever willing to do anything for the public good, 
which will tend to expose the frauds or abuses of their 
party, or endanger the success of their party or party friends. 
Registry laws, intended and well adapted to prevent 
fraudulent voting, and to secure the fairness and purity 
of elections, have been opposed on partisan grounds only. 

Zealous partisans are inclined to look with a jealous 
eye upon the leaders of the opposite party, and all their 
measures ; to suspect their motives as selfish and sinister, 
— to regard their measures and policies as designed to 
promote the success and increase the power of their party, 
without regard to the public good — and to attribute to 
the corruptions, the abuses of power, the erroneous prin- 
ciples, and tlie bad measures and polici'es of their oppo- 
nents, all the evils and misfortunes which have befallen 
the country. 

Looking with an eye single to the principles, purposes 
and policies of their own party — always regarding them 
favorably, as tending to promote the best interests and 
welfare of the nation ; and looking with suspicion and 
prejudice upon the leaders of the opposite party, and regard- 
ing their measures and policies as having evil and per- 
nicious tendencies, they look forward with hope and 
cheerfulness- to the triumph of their own party, and often 
regard with fearful forebodings the success of their oppo- 
nents ; and hence they are inclined to look with favor, 
and to regard as a sort of pious fraud, almost any kind of 
organization, management and trickery, deception and 
falsehood, which may tend to defeat their opponents, and 
promote the success of their o\^n party ticket. Partisan 
newspapei'S and speakers, addressing the people at polit- 

J meetings, are expected to present in bold relief, and 
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to magnify the merits and successes of their party, to pal- 
liate their shortcomings, misdeeds and reverses — to seize 
hold of and magnify the errors, corruptions, and abuses 
of power of their opponents, and to paint in as ^ark col- 
ors as possible, the tendencies of their measures and poli- 
cies, and the dangers which would result to the country 
from their success. 

The tendency of party spirit is to tolerate no man as a 
leader, who is not blind to the faults of his own party, 
and to the merits of his opponents. Men of sound under- 
standings, who look at both sides of political questions 
and. judge fairly and impartially of their merits, soon lose 
the confidence of violent partisans, are distrusted by them, 
and no longer recognized as leadere. A fair-minded man, 
who looks at both sides of political questions, and consid- 
ers them carefully, with a view to judge of their merits, 
is unfitted for a party leader, and must stand in the back- 
ground. Partisan enthusiasts, and men who have one 
blind side, and are accustomed to see and appreciate the 
merits of one side only, must occupy the front seats. 

The violent party spirit and party organizations of the 
present day, tend to make sharp, one-sided, and narrow- 
minded men, and cunning politicians — ^but not statesmen. 
They tend to discourage freedom of inquiry, freedom of 
thought, and freedom of speech upon political questions ; 
to destroy freedom of action ; and to unfit men to become 
statesmen, however long they may be in public life. Party 
spirit is, in fact, so wedded to temporary partisan expedi- 
ents, that it can hardly tolerate sound statesmanship. 

The power of party organizations and the intensity and 
violence of party spirit, have greatly increased during 
the last fifty years, by reason of — 

1. The election of Presidential electors by the people, 
by general ticket. 
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ft 

2. The election of Sheriffs and other county officers 
directly by the people ; and 

3. The election of State officers and Judges of courts of 
record, |^y the people. 

The changes, whereby all such officers are elected by the 
people, were made from time to time, since the year 1820. 
Such changes have greatly increased the importance of 
State and county, as well as Presidential elections — ^but 
more especially the latter. Under the general ticket sys- 
tem of electing Presidential electors, the party casting a 
majority of votes, however small such majority may 
be, get all the electors, and the other party get none. A 
very few votes sometimes turn the scale in favor of one 
party or the other, and give such party the whole vote of 
the State. Hence the great anxiety and efforts to gef votes 
in the doubtful States, and tlie large expenditures of 
money, trickery and fraud, to carry elections — accompa- 
nied very often by abuses of power, by officers' authorized 
and required to register voters, and by officers who receive 
and canvass the votes. The temptations to corruption of- 
fered by such a system, are often greater than human nature 
can resist. 

Sec. 3. — Party organizations and nominating conventions 

— how managed. 

Parties and party spirit will exist in all free countries. 
They are incidents to free institutions — and arise from 
honest differences of opinion among men, as well as from 
ambition for the honors and emoluments of office. They 
become evils- only when party spirit is carried to excess. 

Party organizations, such as we have in this country, 
exist in no other, and are not necessary in a well-organ- 
ized government. They were invented long since the 
organization of our government, partly to supply the de- 
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fects of our system of elections, and partly to promote 
the success of party, and party leaders (as is shown in the 
first chapter of this work) ; and they can be dispensed 
with when those defects are supplied by law. The prin- 
cipal evils of our system of government, grow out of these 
organizations, nominating conventions, and other party 
machinery, devised to stimulate party spirit, to secure 
success at elections — either by fair or foul means, and to 
control the destinies of the country. 

Party organizations and machinery consist of national, 
State, county, city, ward and township committees, and 
committees for each Congressional district, for each politi- 
cal party ; and township, ward, and city meetings, county. 
State, district, and national conventions — for making 
nominations, discussing political questions, adopting rescJ- 
lutions, party creeds and platforms, and appointing com- 
mittees for the succeeding year or term. The committees 
call the meetings and conventions ; provide for holding 
them ; procure and disseminate documents, addresses, 
political tracts, and other information among the people ; 
procure and distribute tickets at the polls ; and do various 
other things, to obtain votes and carry elections — some of 
which honest men will do, and some of which they will 
not do. 

The primary meetings of each party, which nominate 
township and ward officers, and appoint delegates to city 
and county conventions, are generally composed of from 
ten to about fifty persons, who are mostly politicians and 
aspirants to office, or the friends of aspirants, and seldom 
comprise more than from five to twenty per cent, of the 
voters of the party, for which they assume to act. The 
county conventions nominate persons for county officers, 
for the State legislature (in most of the States), and ap- 
point delegates to State and Congressional conventions. 
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The State conventions nominate persons for State officers 
and Presidential electors, and appoint delegates to nation- 
al conventions. Thus the system of party machinery is 
complete — all depending upon the action of the little hand- 
ful of party politicians attending the primary meetings, 
and upon the delegates to county conventions, appointed 
by them — the most of the voters having no voice in select- 
ing the candidates, or adopting the creed of either party. 

The primary meetings are attended by so few persons, 
that it is generally easy for two or three leaders to rally 
their friends, and secure the appointment of such dele- 
gates as they wish ; and conventions are easily packed, 
to procure the nomination of men, who could not be no- 
minated by the voice of the party, fairly expressed. 

It is not generally difficult for a shrewd politician, by 
the free use of money, and the employment of agents in 
several towns and wards, to rally his friends and procure 
the appointment of a sufficient number of friends as dele- 
gates to the county, city, or district convention, to secure 
his nomination for such office as he may desire. This is 
often accomplished, by the expenditure of considerable 
sums of money, and the profuse use of promises. The 
process is called pdcTcing a convention, Nominations to 
Congress and other offices are often secured in the same 
manner — ^by the expenditure of large sums of money ; 
the profuse use of promises and pledges to support the 
applications for office of a large number of active poli- 
ticians, as a compensation for their services ; and by 
packing conventions. 

By the caucus and convention system, everything is 
arranged in secret by a few leaders, without any public 
discussion in convention, of the resolutions presented, or 
of the merits or relative merits of the candidates named ; 
and when they come to vote, a silent vote is cast, without 
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any reasons being assigned. Conventions come together 
simply to record the decisions of the leaders, when they 
are united ; and to determine by vote, which faction or 
section is the strongest, when they are divided. 

Sec. 4. — Corrwpting tendencies of had party practices 

and theories. 

Looking at the usages of political parties as they are, 
many politicians conclude that there is very little (if any) 
honesty in politics ; that it is mostly brag and bluster, 
false pretences and sophistry, bribery and corruption — to 
get votes, promote party success, and carry elections ; 
and that as their opponents resort to foul and corrupt 
means to secure success, it is necessary for them to do 
likewise. Partisans on both sides, reason and manage in 
the same way. 

Regarding politics as a game, partly of chance and 
partly of skill and management, and starting with the 
proposition that no one has any inherent natural or legal 
right to office — except by virtue of an election or legal 
appointment ; politicians easily persuade themselves that 
no wrong is done to any man, or class of men, when their 
party are enabled to carry an election by false pretences 
and sophistry, deception and trickery, or by a perversion 
of law, in excluding or admitting voters. 

Political partisans often justify themselves, and quiet 
their consciences, in practising deception and falsehood, 
and other corrupt means, to promote the success of their 
party, by alluding to the fact, that their opponents do 
likewise ; that to do so is sanctioned by custom, and ne- 
cessary to success. Criminals of all grades reason in a very 
similar manner, to apologize to themselves, for their crimes. 

The bad practices of each party tend to corrupt the 
other ; and unless some remedy can be devised, to correct 
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tlie corrupt practices and evils which have grown up 
under our system of party organizations, nominating con- 
ventions and caucuses, and electing public officers, there 
is great danger of such wide-spread corruption and dis- 
trust of all public officers, and of legislation and the 
administration of law, that we shall sink into anarchy, 
and a chronic state of revolution and civil war — as Mexico 
has done. 

Sec. 5. — Objects cmd purposes of party organizations^ 

creeds^ am,d platforms. 

The first and most obvious purpose of party organiza- 
tions, is to furnish the machinery to bring together dele- 
gated conventions, to nominate candidates for office ; and 
secondly, to work the machinery and carry on political 
campaigns eflTectively, — to secure party success at elec- 
tions. The riiachinery consists of a series of committees, 
primary meetings, caucuses, and nominating conventions, 
— comprising National, State, County, City, Township 
and Ward committees, meetings, and conventions. The 
most effective and legitimate means of operating upon 
public opinion and upon voters — to secure party success, 
are party creeds and platforms, mass meetings and ad- 
dresses, and the dissemination of political tracts and docu- 
ments, public speeches and newspapers. But in addition 
to this, a large amount of intAgue^ trickery and fraud 
are practised^ through the agency of such machinery. 

Party leaders, deeply imbued with ambition and party 
spirit, desire an organization, frequent meetings and ad- 
dresses, a party creed and a political faith, and also the 
establishment of some political dogmas — to distinguish 
them from other political parties, and to unite their friends 
and followers, and stimulate their zeal. By such means 
they can determine what should be recognized as political 
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orthodoxy, and are enabled to restrain freedom of opinion 
and individual liberty, from endangering the unity of the 
party ; and they can also maintain rigid party discipline, 
and confine the patronage of the party to the most zeal- 
ous and active of the faithful; one of the main objects of 
party leaders being to secure party zeal and fidelity ,-Tand 
activity and capacity to promote the success of the party, 
rather than the best interests of the country ; — moral 
character, qualifications and fitness for office, being very 
generally regarded by them, as matters of secondary con- 
sequence. 

Another object is, to enable them to reason from party 
creeds and dogmas, and to appeal to partisan prejudices, 
— to alarm the fears of their followers for the success of 
their opponents, to keep them faithful to party nomina- 
tions, and prevent them from straying from the party 
fold.* Instead of seeking after truth, and appealing to a 
healthy public sentiment, party leadera very generally 
reason from party dogmas, and appeal to partisan preju- 
dices. A still further object is, to form public opinion, 
and to educate and mould the public mind, in accordance 
vrith the creed and dogmas of the party, — in order to se- 
cure permanent success, and party domination. The ob- 
jects are mostly selfish, rather than patriotic — to promote 
personal and party aggrandizement, more than the public 
good ; and yet they cannot be dispensed with, until we 
have a change in our electoral system, and its defects are 
supplied. 

Sec. 6. — The party cry qf principles j not men^ is de- 
lusive. 

Party men often raise the cry of principles, not men — 
to induce voters to support candidates whom they know 
to be extremely selfish, unscrupulous, and not very hones^t 
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— and console themselves with the delusive idea, that they 
go for principles, not men, and that the only way to pro- 
mote the success of their principles, is to vote for the 
nominees of their party. 

The true rule i$^ to goforjprinoiples and men ofprind- 
pU^ cTvaracter^ a/ad fitness. Principles cannot be carried 
into practical eflTect, without men ; and selfish, ambitious 
partisans, who have but little regard for honesty, can 
pervert and bend to their own selfish purposes, the prin- 
ciples of any party. Honest, patriotic, public-spirited 
and fair-minded men, who are not violent partisans, will 
discharge their duties faithfully ; and the public interest 
will seldom suffer in their hands — even if their political 
principles are not in all respects sound; but no confi- 
dence can be safely reposed in a dishonest and ambitious 
man — no matter what principles he may profess. A dis- 
honest man will frequently use the power vested in him 
as a public ofiicer, to promote his own personal interest, 
or the interest of his friends — regardless of justice and the 
public good. Such men can be swayed by bribery, favor- 
itism, and the expectation of personal benefits to result 
to themselves, when they think detection and exposure 
are impossible, or very difficult and improbable. 

When unfit, dishonest, or reckless and unscrupulous 
men are nominated for office, no man should vote for 
them because they were nominated by his party, and pro- 
fess the same principles that he does. Dishonest men 
have no regard for principle, and it is of no consequence 
what they profess. Yoters should not support such nomi- 
nees, but cross their names off the ticket, and insert bet- 
ter names from the ticket of the opposite party, if there 
be such, or put on names not in nomination, or vote in 
blank — to show their disapprobation of the nominees. 
There is no other way to save a country from official cor- 
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riiption, and abuse of power. Men should not ddude 
themselves with the idea that they are supporting their 
principles^ when they are voting for amMtiovs poliiida/ns^ 
who have no principle. 

The object of the cry is, not principle — but to acquire 
power and patronage, and the emoluments of office. 

The general principles which usually divide great po- 
litical parties, have very little bearing upon the duties of 
subordinate executive offices, or upon local legislation ; 
and hence the questions which should be propounded in 
relation to all candidates for office, are those suggested by 
Mr. Jefferson : Is he honest ? is he capable ? is he faithful 
to the constitution? These questions should be pro- 
pounded and answered in the affirmative, in addition to 
the usual question — Does he belong to our party ? 

The masses of the voters in our country can have no 
reasonable expectations of deriving any personal benefit 
from office, or public contracts and jobs, and are interest- 
ed in the election of good officers and in good government ; 
and yet they are so blinded by party spirit, and deluded 
with the idea that their own good and the public good 
also, is inseparably connected with, and depends upon, the 
success of their party, that they often support men 
whom they know to be personally selfish and dishonest, 
or otherwise unfit for the stations they aspire to. They 
deceive themselves with the idea, that they go for princi- 
ples — not men / and that it is better to elect bad men who 
have sound political principles, than good and honest men, 
whose political principles are not in all respects sound. 
Deluded mortals ! They do not seem to know, that there 
is generally very little difference between the political 
principles which govern the two great parties of our 
country ; and that the principal diflference between them, 
consists in the diflference between two or three of the lead- 
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ing measures advocated by .them respectively. Such politi- 
cal delusions, generated by party spirit, are productive ol 
very evil consequences. 

When political partisans flatter themselves that they 
go for principles^ not men, they mean pdlMoal prirKAples 
and partisan expediency — not moral jprineiple. Moral 
principles are very generally well ascertained, and cer- 
tain in their character ; while political principles are very 
uncertain in their nature. Men may easily deceive 
themselves in relation to the latter ; and are often misled 
and governed by very unsound principles. Those who 
disregard moral principle, to follow an assumed political 
principle, very generally follow false principles, and not 
sound principles of any kind. When a rule of action, in 
accordance with assumed political principles, is not in 
harmony with moral principle, the assumed political 
principle must be more or less unsound; and when 
electors vote for dishonest and bad men for office, under 
the assumption that they are going for principle, because 
the persons voted for are nominees of their party, they 
deceive themselves. • Extremely selfish, dishonest, and 
bad men, generally have no regard for principle of any 
kind, either political or moral ; and " whe7i tlie wicked 
ruLe^ the people will moum,^^ 

All or nearly all the diflferences between the great poli- 
tical parties of our country, during the last century, have 
related to our national government and foreign affairs, 
national policies and slavery. There have been no dif- 
ferences, or rarely any, involving questions of principle, 
in matters of local government. Local elections generally 
involve no differences of principle between the political 
parties of the day, but merely preferences for men ; and 
hence as a general rule, in local elections, the questions 
should be as to the honesty and fidelity to the government, 
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and the qualifications and fitness, of the candidates — with- 
out much reference to their partisan associations. But to 
keep their party organized, party leaders strive to draw 
party lines closely at local elections — on account of the 
influence which local elections and local oflScers have upon 
State, Congressional, and Presidential elections. The 
leaders endeavor to impress upon their followers the duty 
of voting for the party candidates as a matter of political 
principle — often at the sacrifice of moral principle — when 
in fact there is no political principle involved in the elec- 
tion — nothing but moral principle, the differences in the 
character and fitness of men, and party policy. Religious 
and moral men should always look to the character of the 
candidates they support for oflSce. There is less difference 
between political parties than is generally supposed ; and 
more importance should be attached to the character, 
qualifications, and fitness of candidates — and less to party 
associations and party creeds, than has been, heretofore. 

Sec. 7. — Both parties should he represented upon every 
administrative^ co?porate, and election hoard of officers. 

To secure fairness and impartiality, it is necessary that 
each party should be represented upon every board of 
officers ; and this can be done only by the representation 
of minorities, as well as majorities. 

All prudent persons wish to live in harmony with their 
personal and partisan friends ; which they cannot do, in 
the present state of partisan organizations and feeling, 
if they express their opinions freely, in criticizing the 
measures and policies of their party, and party friends. 
To oppose any party measure is generally regarded by 
party leaders as an unpardonable offence ; and even to 
question the propriety of a party measure, tends to les»s>e\\. 
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a man's influence in his party, and often subjects him to 
attacks and abuse from his party friends. 

Members of the same party, associated together on 
boards of directors of corporations, and on election and 
other oflBcial boards, are, from prudential considerations 
and delicacy, very generally disinclined to oppose each 
other, or to express their opinions freely of any scheme, 
measure, or policy presented to promote the interest of 
their party, however unjust it may bo, and inconsistent 
with the letter and spirit of the law. Such prudential 
considerations and delicacy very often induce public 
officers to overlook and wink at acts and iniquities perpe- 
trated by their partisan associates, which they would ex- 
pose and denounce at once, if committed by their oppo- 
nents. 

When all the members belong to the same party, abuses 
of power, frauds and iniquities, are often cloaked and 
concealed, because the persons who disapprove them are 
restrained by partisan and prudential considerations from 
exposing them ; but such is not the case when the members 
belong to diflferent parties. On the contrary, when men 
of different parties are associated together as public or 
corporate officers, they rarely have any false delicacy in 
expressing their opinions freely, of the acts, measures, and 
policies of their opponents, and in criticizing them severely. 
Such expressions of opinion and exposures bring all par- 
tisan schemes and official acts before the public, and sub- 
ject them to the searching eye of the newspaper press and 
of numerous critics, and to the test of public opinion ; 
which tends to hold party leaders in check, and to deter 
them from carrying into eflfect many partisan schenles and 
contem'plated abuses of power. l^ 

Secrecy is the cloak of much iniquity and frajud, in 
jDublic matters, which it tends to foster and encotrage ; 
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and hence secrecy in most public matters (except those 
of a military or police character) should be avoided, and 
the utmost publicity should be required. Secrecy favors 
intrigue and fraud, corruption and crime. Fairness and 
honesty can be secured, only by action open to the public 
view, and by the publicity of all acts and proceedings of 
a public character. The utmost openness and publicity 
should attend the proceedings of courts of justice — of ad- 
ministrative boards of officers — of boards for registering 
yoters, holding elections, canva^ing and certifying votes, 
and of all legislative bodies and councils and committees. 

To subject the acts and proceedings of all such official 
boards, as well as legislative bodies, to a proper degree of 
publicity, and to the salutary influence of public opinion, 
it is necessary that both parties should be represented in 
each, so that the public may have reports from both sides. 

Sec. 8. — Necessary qualifications of pvhlic officers and 

of voters. 

We want for. public officers, honest men. Honesty is 
the first requisite ; and in most situations, nothing will com- 
pensate for the want of it. 

2d. We want patriotic men, who can overlook personal 
considerations and the success and interest of party, and 
devote their minds and energies to the faithful discharge 
of their duties, and to the promotion of the best interests 
of the country. An honest and patriotic party will be 
strengthened by the faithful and proper discharge of their 
duties, by its officers. It is impossible for excessively self- 
ish and extremely avaricious men, to be either scrupulously 
lonest, or very patriotic, and devoted to the public in- 
erest. Nor is it possible for a violent partisan, to be 
practically very patriotic. We should have honesty and 
pajtriotism first ; and party spirit should come afterwards 
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and be secondary — that the former may temper and mod- 
erate the tendency of the latter, to become too strong. 

3d. A public officer should have sufficient intellect and 
acquirements, education, training and discipline, for the 
place he is to fill, and some practice and experience in the 
same or some analogous employment or pursuit ; and for 
all the higher offices, men should have a superior intellect, 
a sound understanding, large acquirements, maturity of 
mind, and considerable practice and experience. 

4:th. All public officers should have industry and en- 
ergy of character, and habits of attention to business, above 
the common order of men ; or else they are not well fitted 
for their places. 

We want for public officers the best of men — taking their 
intellect and moral character, education and habits, acquire- 
ments and experience, energy of character and industry, 
all into consideration. Such men partisan politicians, 
caucuses and nominating conventions, generally do not 
want. They want active, pliable, and devoted partisans. 
We should have no inferior, nor very common men, in any 
official station — though it is not to be expected that very 
talented and experienced men, of large acquirements, can 
be procured to fill the common and lower offices. More 
common men, or young and inexperienced men, must fill 
them. But we want the best men that can be procured for 
all public stations ; and should get rid of a system which 
ignores moral character and standing, experience and fit- 
ness, and regards cunning and tact, activity and partisan 
servility, as the principal passports to party favor. 

Under the most favorable circumstances, and und( 
those only, man is a progressive being ; and there is still 
room for progress, not only in mechanical and natural 
science, but also in the science of law and governmfcnt. 
Our sjsiem of government is but an experiment, of c4)m- 
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paratively short duration ; and as its defects are exhibited 
in practice, efforts should be made to correct them. We 
want for legislators, and for all the higher grades of office, 
wise and prudent, moderately progressive men — who keep 
pace with the rational progress of the age, but do not run 
in advance of it. As science, industry, and society progress, 
law should progress to keep pace with them. We do not 
want for such offices rash and fanatical reformers, nor men 
so bigoted to the laws and institutions of our forefathers, 
that they think it is impossible to change them, except 
for the worse. 

Voters can judge of the fitness of candidates for office, 
only by their acts and reputation ; by their education, 
pursuits and habits ; in a word — by their history. And 
hence men should be brought forward as candidates, who 
are known ; men who have some antecedents, some his- 
tory, character, and reputation, among their fellow-men ; 
and men are not qualified to vote properly, unless they 
have some knowledge or reliable information, of the educa- 
tion and character, of the pursuits and habits, and of the 
history and successes or failures, of the men whose names 
are presented for their suffrages. 

In an elective system of government like ours, where 
the most of the officers are elected for short periods of 
time, the voters should be reading, observing, and think- 
ing men — capable of thinking for themselves, and forming 
proper estimates of the character, qualifications, and fit- 
ness of men for office, and of the candidates, from their 
own knowledge, or from reliable information of their acts, 
and history. As a general rule, men should be brought 
forward who are known, and have a history, not obscure 
men ; and the voters should have some knowledge or 
reliable information of the history of the candidates, to 
enable them to judge of their merits and fitness. 



\ 
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Such is the theory of our elective system of government ; 
but unfortunately, by reason of the defects in the modes of 
nominating and electing public officers, the practice and 
workings of the system are far different. 

Seo, 9. — Elements of character ^ which commend 7nen to 

the favor of party politicians. 

Success being the primary object, and the permanent 
good and welfare of the country only a secondary consid- 
eration with zealous party politicians, they want for pub- 
lic officers, and recipients of party favor, men of pliable 
temperaments and pliable consciences, who will submit 
to the dictation and eater to the wishes of party leaders ; 
men of no great firmness of character or fixed principles, 
but such as habitually swear by the last-published creed 
of the party ; men who have no independence of mind, 
and who profess no opinions differing in the slightest de- 
gree, from the last edition of the party creed ; men of ver- 
satile talents, and subtle and shining, rather than sound 
reasoning powers ; men who can see no errors in the creed, 
dogmas and policies of their own party, and no good in 
those of their opponents ; men who are nearly blind to 
the vices, corruptions, and abuses of power of their own 
party, and party friends, and keen to detect the slighteslj; 
errors and misdeeds of their opponents, and to turn thei] 
to account ; men who are partial to their own party an< 
party friends, as far as they can be, without positively dis] 
gracing and destroying themselves ; men who are read; 
to interpret the constitution and laws, so as to favor theij 
own party and party friends, whenever it is practicable t( 
do so ; and men who sympathize with the party, in all itf] 
acts and measures, creeds and policies. In all these n 
spects, party politicians of all political parties, are essei 
tiallj alike. They differ in other particulars, but not ii] 
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these, except in the degree of the strength and intensity 
of their partisan feelings. 

Party politicians generally comprise a majority of nom- 
inating conventions; but such is not always the case. 
Some men go there who have no interest or feeling, but to 
select the best men, and to promote the public good. 
Hence nominating conventions generally prefer and nom- 
inate for their representatives and standard-bearers, poli- 
ticians who fully sympathize with them — men of the 
character indicated in the last paragraph. But such is 
not always the case. Men of high character, who are not 
active party politicians, are sometimes nominated, because 
it is supposed they will poll a strong vote, and draw 
voters to the party. 

Many good men are nominated and elected to office, un- 
der the caucus and convention system of making nomina- 
tions ; but the tendency of the system is, to keep nature's 
noblemen, and all high-toned and conscientious men, in 
the backgi:ound, and to elevate to place and power, pli- 
able, trading politicians, of easy virtue. Austere and rigid 
morals, very rarely commend a man to the favorable con- 
sideration of a party caucus, or nominating convention. 
Good and unselfish men are generally too quiet to be very 
efficient politicians ; while those that are very selfish and 
ambitious, are usually bold and enterprising, active and 
energetic, in canvassing for themselves. 

Sec. 10. — Tendencies and effects of party organizations / 
creeds and platforms^ and painty discipline. 

Party organizations tend to foster party spirit, a spirit 
of exclusiveness and intolerance. By means of party 
creeds and platforms, adopted without debate or much 
consideration, to fan the flames of class interests, and the 
prejudices of race and party, and to catch votes, they tend 
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to create and perpetuate artificial distinctions between 
parties, for mere party purposes. They furnish rules and 
tests of party faith, by which to determine the fidelity of 
the members, and to discipline or denounce as unfaithful, 
those that presume to think for themselves, contrary to 
the party creed. 

Party organizations and machinery have become so 
complete, party spirit so intolerant, and party discipline 
so rigid and eflScient, that if a party man, having any po- 
sition or influence, presumes to express opinions diflfer- 
ing from the creed or the policy of his party, the party 
leaders combine against him, charge him with deserting 
his friends and the principles of his party, and denounce 
him as a political heretic. Very few men have popularity 
and strength sufficient to withstand such attacks, and 
maintain their position. The result is, that most of the 
public officers of our country are the mere slaves of party 
and party leaders — without much freedom of action, or 
freedom of speech — being accustomed and required, to 
speak and act, in accordance with the creed and policy, 
and the supposed exigencies of their party ; and if they 
fail to do so, they are usually denounced as traitors. 

The New York Worlds after commenting in May, 
1869, upon the treatment of President Johnson by the 
Eepublican party, said : — 

"Two other notable examples of the despotism of 
party — which, for obvious reasons, we mention together 
— are William H. Seward and Thublow Weed. They 
formed, organized, drilled, and led to victory the Ee- 
publican party. Yet because, in course of time, they 
ventured to question the policy which the majority 
determined to adopt, though continuing to labor for 
the success of the party, they were promptly ostra- 
cized and as bitterly reviled as they had been lavishly 
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praised. Senators Dixon, of Connecticut, and Doolit- 
TLE, of Wisconsin, who enlisted in the Republican party 
when its first call for recruits was sounded; who fought 
with it and for it throughout the war, when it needed all 
the help that it could get ; who blinked or boldly de- 
fended some of its most questionable deeds ; — these men, 
the very moment that they dared to question the wisdom* 
of what was known as the Congressional policy of recon- 
struction, were branded as traitors to their party, and, al- 
most against their will, were fairly driven into the Demo- 
cratic ranks. . . . 

" What is the moral of all this, but that in American 
politics to-day, there is no place for middle-men ? He who 
would achieve political success must ally himself with a 
party, abide by its fortunes,and endorse its policy, whether 
or not it commends itself to him. There can be no hope 
for promotion in any other line of action. There was 
once in England a class of men known as trimmers,' 
who held themselves free to advocate such measures as 
they might approve of, irrespective of the party in which 
they might originate. Some such remain, among whom 
may be mentioned Lord Stanley and Robert Lowe. 
But, with the enlargement of the elective franchise, 
party lines are drawn more tightly than once they were. 
Mr. Gladstone, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, allowing 
freedom of opinion among his followers, was beaten on 
the Reform bill. Subsequently made Prime Minister ho 
adopted a more vigorous party discipline, and carried the 
Irish Church bill through the House of Commons by a 
triumphant majority. To-day, he allows no stragglers in 
his forces. The day for middle-men is past ; the field for 
those in this country or in England, who would win power 
without the sacrifice of independence, is closed. Hence- 
forth, the successful men in our politics are to be the par- 
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tisans who will stick at nothing which is avowed by the 
party to which they belong." 

The torrent of abuse, that was poured out by party 
friends upon the Republican Senators who voted against 
the conviction of Andrew Johnson, upon the impeach- 
ment trial, was terribly vile and demoralizing. 

Party organizations and creeds, and party spirit, tend to 
magnify the importance of many questions of but little 
real conseqtience, and to encourage the formation of im- 
material issues, in order to multiply the differences be- 
tween parties, — to enable them to maintain party lines 
as distinctly as possible. They lead men to study the suc- 
cess of their party, and their own success connected with 
it, rather than the interests of the country ; to consider 
every question from a party standpoint ; and to regard prin- 
cipally, its bearing upon the future success of the party. 
In legislative bodies, they induce party leaders to oppose, 
as a matter of policy, the measures of their opponents, — 
even if good ; rather than lend their efforts to improve 
and perfect them — for fear they may inure to the future 
success of their opponents. 

Party organizations have become so strong, and their ma- 
chinery so extensive, far-reaching and powerful, that they 
dictate interpretations of the constitution, the creeds and 
political faith of the people, and the leading measures 
and policies of the government; and in a great measure 
control the action of the government. They have checked 
and restrained freedom of inquiry and freedom of thought, 
freedom of speech and freedom of the press ; increased 
the intensity and violence of party spirit ; engendered 
political intolerance and tyranny ; and nearly destroyed 
all freedom and independence of official action. 

Party conventions often nominate and endorse men of 
bad or doubtful character, and put them upon a level with 
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those of high moral character and standing. By means 
of the party endorsement the system tends to put all can- 
didates for office upon the same level ; the inexperienced 
upon a level with the experienced ; the unqualified upon 
a level with those of high qualifications ; and the tricky, 
selfish politician upon a level with the honest man. All 
are put upon the same ticket, and commended as worthy 
of support. By such means, an artificial character is 
given to bad and worthless men — whereby they are often 
elected to important offices ; when they could command 
very few votes, if they stood upon their own character 
alone, — not endorsed by a political party. 

By giving eflect to combinations and political manage- 
ment, they facilitate intrigue ; tend to multiply aspirants 
for official stations of all grades — to produce a despicable 
scramble for office — and to aid in elevating to place and 
power, men distinguished for craft and devotion to party, 
who are adroit politicians, and talking men, and often 
men of bad or doubtful character -in preference to think- 
ing and sound-minded men, of good character. The sys- 
tem tends to the proscription of honest, firm men — as unfit 
for party instruments, and unavailable for party purposes. 

The machinery and inflnence of party organizations, 
tend to form and mould the opinions of the people, in ac- 
cordance with party creeds ; to form narrow-minded poli- 
ticians ; and to prevent the development of enlarged views, 
and a high order of statesmanship — which can spring only 
from freedom of action, freedom of thought, and very 
mature deliberation. They are inconsistent with the 
formation of great statesmen, and noble-minded, self-sacri- 
ficing patriots. The great civil war through which our 
country has passed, developed and formed some great com- 
manders ; but very few statesmen have been produced in 

our couutiy, during the last forty years. Under our ad- 
4* 
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vanced system of party organizations, and party discipline 
and intolerance, statesmanship is dying out. 

By electing to office, through the agency of party or- 
ganizations, and subjecting to the domination of such 
organizations, and to the temptations to bribery and cor- 
ruption, great numbers of politicians of pliable consciences 
and easy virtue, and many of bad or doubtful character, 
the legislation of the country, all the departments of the 
national. State, and city governments, and nearly all 
branches of the public service, have been more or less 
corrupted. Even the judiciary have not always escaped 
the taint of party influences, and partisan prejudices and 
partialities ; nor even the suspicion of bribery, in some in- 
stances. The whole tendency of such a system is, to cor- 
rupt politicians and office-holders, and to demoralize the 
people. If the evil be not arrested, it will undermine and 
destroy the stability of our government. 

Seo. 11. — Practical Sovereignty — how e^xierdsed. 

The practical sovereignty of this country is vested in 
the dominant party, and is exercised by the leaders, to a 
very great extent, in committees, party conventions, and 
caucuses. A few party leaders, at State and national 
conventions, draw up and submit a series of resolutions — 
which are adopted by the conventions ; generally without 
any debate or discussion, and without sufficient time for 
careful examination. The resolutions so prepared and 
adopted, are received and published as the platform, em- 
bracing the outlines of the creed of the party ; and any 
man who presumes to question their soundness, is regarded 
and treated as unfaithful to the party. Woe be to the 
candidate for office, or the aspirant to party favor, who 
does not subscribe to every jot and tittle, of the last plat- 
form of his party. It expresses, to some extent, the in- 
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terpretation given by the party to the constitution ; de- 
clares the powers of the government in relation to some 
leading measure, and the policy which Congress and the 
Administration should pursue ; and constitutes, for the 
time, the supreTne law of the party — more potent than the 
constitution itself, or the practical construction given to 
the constitution — and more obligatory than a decision of 
the Supreme Court. 

Partisan creeds and platforms, adopted hastily, and 
with but little consideration, merely to unite the party 
and get votes, exercise a very pernicious, and often dan- 
gerous influence over the action of Congress and State 
legislatures, and over the action of the President also — 
on the one hand restraining their action, and on the 
other impelling them on, to devise and carry into effect 
extreme party measures — sometimes of a revolutionary 
and dangerous character. 

The New York Weekly Times of May 9th, 1868, very 
truly said : " The practical working of our Government 
is simply a Government of parties. It is the will of the 
dominwat party — not the will of the people — which con-- 
troU and directs pvhlic affairs. Those of the people who 
do not helong to the dominant party ^ have no more voice in 
the Government^ than if they Iwed in France or Algiers. 
They are aliens — ^not in view of the law, but in view of 
the actual government of the country. A necessary re- 
sult of this is, that the officers of the Government must he 
agents of the dominant party / and if they cease to be 
such agents, if they attempt to act for themselves instead 
of for their employers, they must be got rid of." 

On referring to the appointment of Robert Lowe, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of England, in December, 
1868, notwithstanding he had opposed the policy of the 
Liberals on the reform bill, the Neiv York Times said : 
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" Yet Mr. Gladstone appreciates so highly his talents ami 
the influence which they give him^ — and would bo much 
ratlier have him for a friend than a foe, — that he tenders 
him the very best position in the Cabinet, under his in- 
coming administration. . . . 

" Mr. Gladstone is evidently under the impression that 
the, strength of a party does not consist wholly in the num- 
her of its votes — thut talent^ debating power ^ sagacity^ and 
high personal character^ still count for something^ even to a 
party which is largely in the ascendant. We have got 
over all such obsolete ideas in this country. When a party 
has a large majority of votes — it can do anything it likes. 
It needs nobody's support — and scorns to look outside its 
own party lines for help. All it has to do is, to feed its 
own followers well, and see to it that not even the smallest 
^ nubhin^ of patronage faUs to anybody who is outside 
the party fold. 

" In this country party is the ruling power. The Gov- 
ernment is nothing but the party. Whatever aids the 
party, aids the Government. The only proper and legiti- 
mate mode of aiding the Government, therefore, is to aid 
the party. Whatever does that is all right; whatever 
don't do that is all wrong. This fundamental principle of 
popular government evidently has not yet penetrated the 
British mind. Parties in England especially^ thinh it 
worth while to conciliate the confidence and support of 
their opponents^ as well as of their stanch supporters. 
The general se^itiment of the whole country^ seems to 
them woi'th something ^ and they trj to get it on their 
side. 

" This will probably be regarded as proof of the slight 
progress England has actually made in the science of party 
government, in spite of the Eeform bill, as compared with 
the United States. That tlie party which is successful in 
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the election, and which thus has absolute control of all 
the patronage and power of the Government, should 
actually give a high position to a man who refused to go 
with it, on a cardinal measure of party policy, shows how 
little that party knows of the cardinal maayims of party 
rule, or the real secrets of party strength ! 

" If such things are to be done with impunity, what be- 
comes of the wellrhnown principle^ — adopted now hy all 
pa/rties in this country^ — that * to the victors helong the 
spoils ? ' How can a party be expected to maintain itself, 
if it is to be thus cut off from the full breasts of Govern- 
ment patronage? What encouragement have politicians 
to work for a party victory, if they see so large a slice of 
its rewards coolly handed over to a renegade, — to one who 
deserts the party because he cannot endorse its acts ? What 
right has any party man to a judgment or a conscience of 
his own ? What hxtsiness has he to ^set up for himself^ 
— to act upon his own convictions of duty^ instead of fol- 
lowing in the train of his party, — content to obey its be- 
hests, and to ask no questions ? " 

Should a legislator or other public officer regard his 
official oath ; or should he submit to the dictations of 
party caucuses, and party leaders ? 

The modem mode of legislation, in the State legisla- 
tures, as well as in Congress, is, for the membere of the 
dominant party to meet frequently in caucus — to discuss 
matters of party policy, to prepare and agree upon bills, 
resolutions, and reports to be acted upon and passed — so 
Ihat the members of the party may be united, and when 
the measures are brought up for action in their respective 
houses, they may be put through by the party leaders, un- 
der the party lash, without much discussion — whereby the 
members of the other party, and the people they represent, 
are deprived of any substantial participation in legislation • 
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Such are the methods by which the independent action 
of legislators and other public officers, is shackled, and by 
which the substantial practical sovereignty of the country 
is controlled and exercised — the people having very little 
voice in it. Are such practices and methods wise and 
safe, for any country ? If not, is there any remedy, and if 
so, what is it? 

The Congressional cmtp cPetat of 1867, in springing 
upon the country, in obedience to a party caucus^ the first 
of a series of acts, known as the reconstruction acts, was 
the most audacious legislative act ever attempted in this 
country. It not only took the people by surprise, but the 
audacity of the act produced such a shock of the public 
mind, as to nearly silence opposition for a time. In its 
boldness and revolutionary character, it would compare 
with the acts of the British House of Commons which 
brought Charles I. to the block, for the purpose of revo- 
lutionizing the government of England, It was a revo- 
lutionary act^ intended to change the hasis of power ^ and 
the very foundations of our government — ^by conferring 
political power on three-fourths of a million of colored men 
and disfranchising half a million of white men — to put 
the balance of power in ten States, and the absolute con- 
trol of several of them, permanently into the hands of the 
negro race. 

It should be remembered, however, that the Southern 
people, under the reconstruction policy of President John- 
son, had very generally elected their old secession lead- 
ers to their State conventions and legislatures, and to 
nearly all the most important offices in the rebel States ; 
and while they ratified the 13th amendment to the fed- 
eral constitution, they ignored and denied some of the 
most important civil rights of the negro * they employed 
their wits in forging new chains for him, and refused to 
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ratify the reasonable and important provisions contained 
in tlie 14th amendment — to secure the civil rights of the 
negro, and give peace to the country. They showed, in 
various ways, a rebellious spirit — ^hostile to the Union and 
to the new order of things — ^growing out of the war, and 
the emancipation policy of the government. 

The attitude assumed by the legislatures, leading men, 
and people of the South, threatened the country with anar- 
chy, and endangered its future peace, as well as the civil 
rights of the negro race ; which alarmed even the most 
conservative portion of the Kepublican members of Con- 
gress, satisfied them that it would be better for the 
country to throw the political control of the ten States, 
then lately in rebellion, into the hands of the negroes, 
than to allow it to relapse into the hands of the secession 
leaders, who had once plunged the country into the most 
terrible war of modern times. The attitude and conduct 
of the Southern people united the Kepublican party in 
Congress, in support of the violent acts known as the re- 
construction acts, and formed a strong apology for their 
adoption ; which was approved and sanctioned by a ma- 
jority of the people of the United States. The advocates 
of negro equality embraced the measure con amore^ 
while the more rational and conservative republicans re- 
garded it as only a choice of evils^ which party spirit, 
party organization, and the bad conduct of the Southern 
people, had forced upon them. 

Peculiar and critical circumstances sometimes furnish 
an apology, if not a full justification, for violent measures. 
The only legal justification for the reconstruction acts (if 
there be any), must be based upon the theory that those 
States, by their own voluntary and revolutionary acts, 
were de facto out of the Union, and while so out, waged 
war upon the United States and were conquered*^ aud 
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being so conquered, it was just and legal to treat them 
as conquered provinces or subject territories, and to 
govern them under the provisions of the constitution in 
relation to Territories. 

There is no such apology for the impeachment and 
trial of President Johnson, in obedience to the decree of a 
party caucus^ for pretended high crimes and misdemean- 
ors. If they had impeached him for a terrible, abuse and 
prostitution of the pardoning power, in pardoning great 
numbers of murderers, mail robbers, counterfeiters of 
bonds and securities of the United States, and persons 
who had been convicted of defrauding the revenue, and of 
other high crimes and misdemeanor, there would have 
been good grounds for convicting him and removing him 
from oflSce. But party passion and ambition blinded the 
leaders — so that they overlooked the real grounds for im- 
peachment, and the proper means of attaining their ends, 
and could see nothing clearly but the exigencies of the 
party. 

A special despatch from Washington, published in the 
Chicago Tribune^ in May, 1869, says : 

"The State Department has just prepared a list of 
counterfeiters convicted and pardoned during Mr. John- 
son's term. The total number of cases was 142. Par- 
dons began with the remission of two sentences on the 
day of Mr. Lincoln's burial, and the last was on the last 
day of his term. A list of pardons of those convicted of 
violating the internal revenue laws shows 91 cases." 

Sec. 12. — The exercise of the appointing power ^ and party 

services to he rewarded. 

It is right and proper, that executive oflScers, invested 
witli the appointing power, should appoint to office their 
political and personal friends, who are qualified, in pre- 
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ference to their enemies or opponents. They need friends 
— men in whom they have confidence, who approve their 
measures and policy, and will aid in carrying them into 
effect. As a general rule, they should not appoint op- 
ponents, who disapprove their policy, and may secretly ex- 
ert an influence to thwart it. It is therefore expedient, 
right and proper, that they should prefer their personal 
and political friends, and appoint them only to ofiice, in 
preference to their opponents. A public man who does 
not know who are his friends, or does not discriminate 
between them and his opponents, will soon be destitute 
of friends. 

But it does not follow, that they should appoint friends, 
regardless of their qualifications and fitness ; or that they 
should refuse to appoint any, who have not professed to 
belong to the same party. In this age of general educa- 
tion, there are so many educated and good men, so many 
who have had a business education and experience, so 
many professional men, and so many men who have had 
more or less official experience, that there is no justifica- 
tion nor apology for the appointment of unqualified and 
imfit men, or men of bad or doubtful character. 

There are also exceptions to the general rule, that an 
administration should make its appointments from its 
own political friends. Military and naval officers, and 
civil as well as military engineers, should be appointed 
for their professional learning, experience, and ability — 
without much reference to their political or party associa- 
tions ; and men of high character and standing, and emi- 
nent fitness for particular stations, who are not active 
partisan politicians, should be acceptable to either party. 
The public good would often be promoted by the appoint- 
ment of such men, without regard to their slight party 
affinities. They always make good officers, and faithfully 
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carry out the measures and policies of an administration, 
and give them a fair trial. It is upon the same ground 
•that the most of the experienced and faithful bureau offi- 
cers and clerks at Washington, are generally retained in 
office, when a diflferent party comes into power. 

There has been a great cry against party appointments, 
and removals from office, to make room for such appoint- 
ments ; and there is much reason for the cry against the 
party abuse. But the evil does not consist in such ap- 
pointments, when proper and good men are appointed, to 
fill vacancies. It consists in the appointment of unquali- 
Jied and vmfit or had men — because they have ieen active 
par^anSy amd to reward them for party services. 

The American people do not believe in a life tenure 
of office of any kind ; and hence the most of our federal 
officers are appointed for only four years, and at the end 
of their term, there is no wrong nor evil arising, in most 
instances, from filling their places with other good men, 
equally well qualified, except as to experience — which 
they will acquire in a few months. 

To have two armies of politicians, nearly all of them 
aspirants to office, or for public patronage, contracts, or 
jobs, operating upon the public mind in various ways, 
for weeks and months before a contested election, with 
the hope and expectation of being rewarded for their ser- 
vices, if their party succeed, must necessarily have a very 
corrupting influence ; and induce much falsehood and de- 
ception, intrigue and fraud — to carry elections. Hence it 
has a corrupting influence to appoint men to office^ as a 
reward for party services. Men should he appointed for 
their political principles^ pa7'ty affinities and fitness; and 
not as a reward for their partisan services. They should 
he appointed for what they are^ and what they are capable 
of doing for the public; amd not for what they have dom^ 
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for a political party. But with the present electoral 
system and party organizations, the evil cannot be avoided. 
It is inherent in the system. We should change our elec- 
toral system, and get rid of party committees and party 
caucuses, party nominating conventions, and all the pres- 
ent party machinery ; and let the people select their can- 
didates for office, and elect their own rulers, without the 
dictation of party committees, caucuses, or conventions ; 
and then we should not have many partisan services to 
reward. An administration would then come into power, 
with but few persons claiming appointments, as rewards 
for party services ; and at liberty to bestow the patron- 
age of the government, upon the best and most fit men of 
their party. 

In this age of general education and pretty general 
extravagance, in which prodigality has become so very 
common as to demoralize great numbers of our people, 
and tempt them to acts of dishonesty, there are perhaps 
ten men fitted for office, where there is one such of rigid 
honesty and true moral courage; both of which are neces- 
sary to render men safe depositaries of power in important 
situations. There is no great difficulty in procuring edu- 
cated men, of experience in business, who, with practice, 
can soon make reasonably good officers — if men of easy 
virtue be acceptable, and no regard be paid to honesty 
and moral character. The difficulty is, in uniting honesty, 
energy, and firmness of character, with other qualifica- 
tions and experience. Our system of elections and party 
organizations has an unfavorable influence upon the 
character and honesty of politicians, which increases the 
difficulties of filling the executive and administrative of- 
fices of the country, with good, honest, and well-qualified 
men. 

But with all the evils attending our present system, and 
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the cry against the abuse of the appointing power, it is 
safe to say, that the appointing power is exercised with 
more care and discretion, and with more regard to the 
character, honesty, and qualifications of the appointees, 
and the public good, than is used in making nominations 
for elective offices ; and that, as a general rule, the class 
of men appointed to offices are quite as good, and perhaps 
better — and quite as honest, as those elected. When ap- 
pointees show themselves unqualified or inefficient, neglect 
their duty, or are even suspected of dishonesty, there is 
generally an outcry against them from some quarter, and 
they are very soon removed ; but an election by the people 
is regarded as an approval of ignorance and inefficiency, 
neglect of duty and abuse of power, and any dishonesty 
short of bribery, stealing, or embezzlement of the public 
funds. 

Some attach great importance to a system of competi- 
tive examinations of candidates for appointments, by 
commissioners appointed for that purpose ; and by giving 
the Senate a check upon removals from office. But it 
does not appear to me that much good can arise from such 
machinery and checks to executive power; and certainly 
some evil would spring from it. The main difficulty is, 
to obtain men who unite honesty and fidelity, and firm- 
ness of character, with sufficient acquirements and busi- 
ness qualifications. If such commissioners could examine 
candidates phrenologically as well as intellectually, and 
ascertain their grade of honesty with as much accuracy 
as they can their intellectual capacity and acquirements, 
such a system would be invaluable. But you cannot de- 
termine by any such means, whether a man be trust- 
worthy or not. All you can judge from is his previous 
acts and character, habits and associations. You never 
need look for scrupulously honest men, among gamblers, 
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gambling speculators, idle and prodigal, or extravagant 
and fast men. 

Some mistakes will be made in making appointments 
under any system ; and if there be any reasonable ground 
to suspect the honesty or fidelity of a public officer, he 
should be removed at once. Any check to executive 
power in making removals, will aid in keeping bad men 
in office, and tend to encourage dishonesty. The power 
of removal has a salutary check upon appointees, which 
does not exist in relation to elective officers. 

Seo. 13. — Differences of race cmd language^ religion cmd 
manners^ are all sources of cla/nnishness amd discord. 

Sameness of race and language, origin and national 
history, manners and customs, moral sentiments and re- 
ligion, are all bonds of sympathy and union, between in- 
dividuals and communities ; and generate preferences for 
them over those of a diiferent race and language, or who 
profess a different religion. Where persons of the same 
race and origin, language and religion, associate mostly 
together, but in their pursuits and business are thrown 
into contact with persons of a different race and religion, 
their associations with each other beget mutual sympa- 
thies, and induce a clinging together, which is properly 
denominated clannishness. On the contrary, their busi- 
ness and industrial intercoui'se with persons of a different 
race and language, or different religion, is generally of a 
formal character, and excites no feelings of sympathy. 
It is mostly an intercourse of men with men ; and not a 
social intercourse between families — in which both sexes 
participate, for social enjoyment. It is not an intercourse 
which often leads to marriage between persons of differ- 
ent race, language, or religion. Where such differences 
exist, there is, very generally, too little sympathy be- 
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tween the sexes, to induce marriage, or to render it either 
agreeable or desirable ; and hence, with the wonderfully 
mixed population of the United States, perhaps ninety-nine 
hundredths of all the marriages, are between persons of the 
same race, language, and religion. There is so little dif- 
ference between Protestants, that persons of diflerent Pro- 
testant sects, of the same race, do sometimes intermarry ; 
but even such marriages have their discords and disad- 
vantages. 

The word clannishness is used as a common and ex- 
pressive term, to express the preferences of people of the 
same race and language, religion and customs, for each 
other ; which leads them to cling together. I do not use 
it in a sense which ought to be oflFensive. It applies to 
Protestants as well as to Catholics ; and to Yankees from 
New England under certain circumstances, as well as to 
Irish and Germans, Scotch and English, and other emi- 
grants from Europe. 

This spirit of clannishness has affected the settlement 
of both country and city. The sons of New England 
and of Ireland, the Catholic Germans and Protestant 
Germans, and the emigi*ants from each other nation, 
have as a general rule, settled by themselves — each occu- 
pying nearly whole townships in the Western States, and 
whole neighborhoods in cities — having their own 
churches, their own societies and associations, their own 
peculiar amusements, and in some cases, their own 
schools. Those that belong to diflFerent races, or profess 
different religions, have but little intercourse with each 
other, except of an industrial or business character. 

It was so in the colonial settlement of the Middle 
States. The first settlers of New York and New Jersey 
were Hollanders, and the first settlers of Maryland and 
Virginia were from England ; but there were large and 
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distinct settlements of Germans, comprising nearly whole 
townships and counties, on the Hudson and Mohawk 
rivers, in the State of New York, and in Central Virginia 
as well as in Pennsylvania. The English language and 
common schools, a common government and the Press, 
railroads and commercial and industrial intercourse, have 
melted the descendants of the revolutionary population of 
tlie States of New York and New Jersey, into one homoge- 
neous mass ; so that, at this day, you can scarcely tell the 
descendants of a Dutch Burgher, or of a German, from 
those of the Pilgrim fathers. The spirit of clannishness 
which existed among them during the revolution, and 
for two generations afterwards, has disappeared, and no 
longer exists among their descendants. The spirit has 
been perpetuated only by immigration from the old 
world. Even religious antipathies have been softened 
down, and have nearly disappeared, between different 
Protestant sects ; but can never be entirely extinguished 
between Catholics and Protestants. 

The causes in operation are gradually Americanizing 
the descendants of European emigrants, who have come 
to our country during the present century — amalgamat- 
ing them to a large extent in opinion and feeling, with 
the American people, and forming a national character 
for the whole white population ; but the sons and daugh- 
ters of Africa, can never be amalgamated with the white 
races, and must ever remain a distinct people. 

There is no clannishness, (as a general rule) but a cos- 
mopolitan spirit, among scholars and well-educated men 
—the world over. The more illiterate a people are, the 
fewer bonds of union they have with races and peoples 
other than their own, and the stronger their proclivities 
to clannishness. 

The Germans who come to America are mostly an ed- 
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ncated people — embracing mechanics of nearly all kinds, 
fanners and gardeners, merchants and teachers, as well as 
laborers ; and have suflScient diversity of employments, to 
form communities among themselves, and to live inde- 
pendently, in a great measure, of their neighbors. 

The Catholic Irish who come to America, are a very 
different people from the Germans. Having been 
oppressed as a people for centuries, the most of them are 
destitute of any school education whatever, and are poor 
and dependent laborers, who have made themselves useful 
in digging our canals, grading our railroads, and doing the 
most of the common and coarse labor in our cities and 
villages. But few of them are mechanics, manufacturere, 
miners, farmers, or gardeners. Though farm laborers, 
and accustomed to the spade and to farm labor as it is 
done in Ireland, they are not accustomed to the modes 
and varieties of American farming; and are not well 
fitted to make good farmers or gardeners, or to form dis- 
tinct communities among themselves, as the Germans do. 
Hence they have mostly collected in the cities and 
villages, as common laborers, carmen, porters, and keep- 
ers of saloons and small shops and stores — very few of 
them rising to the learned professions, or to the higher 
grades of business of any kind. By attaching themselves 
almost universally to one political party, and acting to- 
gether, they have had a very great influence in that party, 
in many villages and wards of cities. Having as a race 
or class of men the least education and intelligence, and be- 
ing the most prone to intemperance and clannishness of any 
white race, they have had a disturbing influence upon the 
politics of our country. In many of the cities, and par- 
ticularly in the city of New York, they have been charged 
with having a demoralizing and corrupting influence 
— by opposing men of high character and standing, and 
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tsupporting and electing to ofBce many men of low charac- 
ter and standing, and often very unscrupulous men, and 
men of bad or doubtful character. They have often held 
the balance of power in a State, and generally given it to 
one political party. The alleged pernicious influence 
which they have exercised upon elections, has formed one 
of the strongest apologies given by leading radical repub- 
licans, for forcing negro suffrage upon the country, that 
the negro vote may balance the Irish vote as well as the 
rebel vote. 

The alleged abuses and inefficiency of the police in New 
York and some other cities, have been so great, as to form 
an apology for taking the whole power of appointing 
police officers and regulating the police, from the local 
government, and vesting it in commissioners, appointed 
by the Governor and Senate. It may well be doubted, 
if police officers and constables elected by universal 
suffrage, will ever be very efficient. 

There has been some clannishness among the Germans ; 
but much less than among the Irish. The former have 
generally taken a much less active part than the latter, 
in the politics of the country. 

During the last thirty years, we have had party organ- 
izations, party committees and caucuses, party conven- 
tions and mass meetings in all the States ; Irish clubs and 
clans in most of the cities ; German societies and clans in 
many cities and districts of country ; and now we have 
negro clubs and clans, with negro clannishness at the 
South, — as a still further disturbing political element. 
What the result will be, nothing but time and experience 
can determine. 
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Sec. 14.— Uae^ of negro suffrage^ and of the exercise of 
political power hy the negro ^ as an experiment. 

Man's understanding and reasoning powers are so im- 
perfect in their operations, that his theories and political 
knowledge are never certain and reliable, until they have 
been confirmed by practice and experience, and verified by 
history. 

Looking at the extension of political power to the illit- 
erate freedmen of the South, by the light of history, it 
must be regarded as a doubtful and dangerous experi- 
ment ; but it will have its uses, whether it succeed or fail. 
It may be useful to other nations, if it injure this. The 
experiment must be a failure, unless the sons of Africa in 
the United States have been so improved by climate and 
circumstances, as to be greatly superior to those in tlie 
West India islands. 

The disastrous failure of the governments of Hayti and 
St. Domingo, — the anarchy and insurrections, civil wars 
and revolutions, devastations and massacres in that unfor- 
tunate island, and the experience of Jamaica and other 
British West India islands, do not seem to furnish evidence 
suflicient to satisfy many of our people, of the unfitness of 
the negroes as a race, for the proper exercise of political 
power. The majority of the dominant party can never be 
convinced of the weakness of the masses of the negro 
race, and their incapacity for the safe and proper exercise 
of political power, until the experiment has been fairly tried 
under the most favorable circumstances, and proved a fail- 
ure. Nor can the pro-slavery portion of the democratic 
party ever be convinced that the negro has any capacity 
for self-government, until the fact has been established by 
experiment. Nothing but experience and practice, under 
the most favorable circumstances, and during a period of 
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several years, can test fairly, and determine, to the satisfac- 
tion of all reasonable men, the strength and weaknesses, — 
the capacities and incapacities, of the negro race; and 
their fitness or unfitness for entire self-government, and 
the exercise of political power. 

Such is the confused state of public opinion upon the 
subject, that it seems necessary to try the experiment. If 
the experiment prove entirely successful, all will be well ; 
opposition to the measure will gradually disappear ; and 
a great and new principle in our system of govern- 
ment, universal manhood suffrage, will be established. If 
the proposed Fifteenth Amendment to the constitution be 
adopted, and the experiment fail, there will be a terrible 
reaction upon the subject, which will sweep the radical ne- 
gro-equality party out of existence, and a violent agitation 
\\dll be commenced, to repeal the obnoxious amendment, 
and' amend the negro constitutions of the South ; and the 
agitation will be continued, until the objects are attained, 
or we are ag^in involved in civil war. - 

There is a large number of educated colored men at the 
South, from one-half to seven-eighths white, who have in- 
herited a large share of talent from one, two, three or 
more white ancestors. Some of that class would make 
good oflScers ; and if the negroes would generally select 
their leaders from the best and most intelligent of that class, 
and from white men of the highest standing, and elect 
them to ofiice; instead of following the lead, and electing 
cunning and ambitious but illiterate men of the full' 
African type, there would be much less objection to ne- 
gro sufirage. But the very inception of the system has 
excited political aspirations in the minds of many of the 
most illiterate of the race ; and the colored voters have 
generally shown no capacity to discriminate between the 
educated and the uneducated — ^between the scmnd-miuded 
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and good on the one hand, and the visionary and reckless 
on the other. A spirit of clannishness has often excited 
the suspicion, in their minds, that none but full-blooded 
negroes, as illiterate and poor as themselves, fully sym- 
pathize with them. 

Negro suffrage has been forced upon the white inhabi- 
tants of the eleven seceding States, and established by 
their new constitutions, — ^formed under the reconstruction 
acts of Congress. Let the experiment be fairly tried ; and 
if it should prove a success, it will be time enough then, 
to force it upon the States that have refused to incorpo- 
rate it into their State constitutions. The public good 
does not require that it should be forced upon them now, 
and firmly established, by the adoption of the proposed 
Fifteenth Amendment to the federal constitution. 

Sec. 15. — Party committees a/ad political societies and 

clvhs^ and their influences. 

Party committees not only call party caucuses and con- 
ventions, and make arrangements for holding them and 
carrying on political campaigns; but they discuss, and 
often agree upon nominations in advance, present them 
to the conventions, and secure their adoption; and in a 
great measure direct and dictate the proceedings of such 
conventions — so that the most of the delegates of the 
party have but little influence in them. Such commit- 
tees sometimes exert considerable influence upon legisla- 
tion for partisan purposes. They exercise great influence 
with the appointing power, in making removals as well as 
appointments to ofiice; and especially in the appointment 
of the assistants and subordinates of collectors of customs, 
marshals, postmasters of cities, and other officers. They 
also exercise an influence upon the letting of government 
and municipal contracts and jobs. In all such matters, 
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they assume to dictate what the interest a/ad success of the 
party requires / and their recommendations are often re- 
ceived as if tliey had the right to dictate. 

If such committees were always composed of clear- 
headed, high-minded, and disinterested men, who had no 
personal nor improper ends, to attain by their action, their 
influence would be good ; but zealous partisans and aspi- 
rants for office, do not wish, and will not have such men 
appointed — they want strict party men, politicians who 
belong to their clique or coterie, and will favor them and 
their friends ; and hence such committees very generally 
use their influence to secure nominations and appoint- 
ments, contracts and jobs, only for the members of their 
own clique or ring, and their immediate friends and de- 
pendents, without regard to the public good. Party com- 
mittees and caucuses have been hotbeds of ambition and 
faction, as well as of intrigue and corruption. 

Public officers act under the sanction of an official oath, 
and are responsible for their acts; which must soon be 
known to the public, and be subjected to the criticisms of 
the newspaper press, and to public opinion. On the con- 
• trary, party committees do the most of their acts, make 
recommendations, write letters, and exert their influence, 
in secret, and unknown to the public. They act in secret, 
without the sanction of an oath, and cannot be made re- 
sponsible for their acts ; and hence the people have no 
such check upon them, as they have upon public officers. 
TJieir influence is great, and sometimes good; but often 
very pernicious. 

In the large commercial cities of New York and Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and New Orleans, there is a large corps 
of federal officers, and an army of local officers also ; and 
if one party has the control of the State and local gov- 
ernmejit, and the other of the national government and 
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its patronage, the committees of each party exercise 
great power and influence. Jealousies and divisions are 
apt to arise from the exercise of power by such commit- 
tees, in the division of the spoils, — where the patronage 
is large. The Republican party in the city of New York 
ha6 been divided for some years — each division having 
its committee known as the Radical Committee and the 
Conservative Committee. The Democratic party has also 
been divided, and had its Tammany Hall Committee, and 
its Mozart Hall Committee, and sometimes a third clique 
or faction, with its committee. 

The character and influence of such committees may 
be judged of by what the Press, and particularly the 
Press of their own political party, say of them. The 
New York Times (semi-weekly), of July 27, 1869, — re- 
ferring to remarks of several other Republican papers of 
the State, in relation to the Republican committees in the 
city of New York, says : — 

" They have expressed the all but universal feeling in 
regard to the condition of the party here, — the mismanage- 
ment which has weakened and disgraced it, and the in- 
tolerahle pretensions of the men who in its nxime assume- 
the right to regulate conventions and nominations accor- 
ding to their pleasure While divisions lasted, the 

consequences of mismanagement were ascribed to the con- 
flict between 'Radical' and 'Conservative,' rather than 
to the true cause. But with the pretext for division, foi*- 
bearance toward its promoters has ceased. The infamy 
as well as the impolicy of the squabble for office, which has 
been earned on hy rival committees, has attracted atten- 
tion to the character and aims of the individuals compos- 
ing them. . . . 

" But one course can be advantageously followed. These 
city committees must he swept out of existence, and a new 
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organizdtioii effected^ that will commcmd the respect and 
confidence of city Repvhlicans^ a/ad enable them to develop 
the full raeamire of party strength. It is idle to talk of 
compromise in the premises. The present committees, 
* Radical ' and ' Conservative,' are simply nuisances, Itept 
up for the purpose of enabling certam men to acquire 
plunder. They are con^uptfrom heginning to endP 

The same paper, of July 30th, says : — 

" ' What we want, as a party, above everything else, 
both in the city and country,' remarks the Newburg 
Journal^ ^is a little more honesty among leaders^ and 
toleration everywhere.^ The truth could not be more 
tersely stated. The party in this city has heen run in the 
interest of combinations of individuals^ who^ hy sheer im- 
pudence and pertinacity^ have secured from successive 
conventions an indorsement of their pretensions. Of bond 
fide title to leadership they have not a particle. Neither 
by ability nor character, neither by service nor by the 
possession of popular respect, are they justified in claim- 
ing the prominent positions they have held. By per- 
sistent bullying and intriguing^ however, they have con- 
trived, year after year, to he intrusted with the party 
^management, and this power they have used for corrupt 
personal purposes. The welfare of the party has not 
entered into their calculations. The effect of their action 
upon the reputable members of the party and upon the 
popular vote, they have not cared to consider. It has 
been enough that, invested with the symbols of party au- 
thority, they hame ca/rried on a system, of bargain and 
sale; so that while the city Republican vote has steadily 
declined, their opportunities for carrying on the traffic in 
offices and plunder, ha/oe continued undiminished. 

*'Now, the ability of these schemers and jobbers to ma- 
nipiUate conventions and promote their own ends has been 
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in good part derived from the prevalence of an intolerant 

spirit We have seen in this city the most trustr 

worthy Repvhlicans hrcmded as enemies^ and their excom- 
munication demanded^ simply because th^ey refused comr 
pliance with the sinister requirements of ward politicians^ 
who care nothing for the party except as an agency for 
distributing offices^ 

Such are the remarks of one of the most candid and 
reliable papers in the United States ; and there is no rea- ^ 
son to doubt the correctness of its views. Selfishness and 
party spirit generally rule supreme, in such committees. 

The numerous forged naturalization papers procured 
and used at elections, and the common practice of certain 
classes of reckless men, repeating their votes, and voting 
in several wards of the same city — by the procurement of 
Democratic committees, shows that they have been still 
more corrupt than the Republican committees. More 
corrupt, because they have had more material, and more 
pliable material, to operate upon — to carry elections ; and 
more facilities to perpetrate fraud — having a unanimous 
election board on their side, in nearly all the wards of the 
city. 

The Columbian Order, or Tammany Society, was formed 
about the year 1790, and was designed as a patriotic po- 
litical league or society, to sustain the State institutions, 
and resist the supposed tendency to concentration of power 
in the federal government, and preserve the balance of 
power between the federal and State governments. Mr. 
Hammond, in his history of political parties in the State 
of New York, says : At first " there was no party politics 
mixed up in its proceedings. But when President Wash- 
ington, in the latter part of his administration, rebuked 
self-created societies, from an apprehension that their ul- 
timate tendency would be hostile to the public tranquil- 
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lity, the members of Tammany supposed their institution 
to be included in the reproof; and they almost all forsook 
it. The founder William Mooney and a few others, con- 
tinued steadfast." 

Perhaps the great political power and influence exerted 
by thcvaffiliated societies and clubs of Paris, suggested the 
idea of using the Tammany Society for party purposes ; 
and Colonel Burr and his friends used it with effect, to 
(»perate upon the Democratic party, and upon elections in 
the city of New York. When it was incorporated I am 
unable to say ; but it has long been an incorporated insti- 
tution, with the usual powers of a corporation, including 
power to hold property, and have a hall to meet in. Its 
corporate powers gave it a mt^re complete organization ; 
and its hall and other property served as a nucleus to hold 
the society together, and make it permanent. I am not 
aware that any other society for political purposes, has 
ever been incorporated in the United States. The ten- 
dency of such societies is to increase the power of their 
officers and leaders, and to promote the aggrandizement 
of the members, without regard to the public good ; and it 
is scarcely possible to promote the public good, by giving 
them the powers and privileges of a corporation. 

The Tammany Society has exercised great power and 

influence in the Democratic party, and over nominations, 

elections, and appointments to office in the city of New 

York, for nearly three-fourths of a century; — which has 

often given the party the balance of power in the State, 

and the control of the State government, and sometimes 

given it the balance of power in the United States. But 

the loyal leagues, established of late years by the Kepub-. 

licans, have been so numerous and well organized in the 

most of the States, have acted in such perfect harmony 

and concert, and their influence has beew «»q ^'xi^ws^N^ — 
6* 
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pervading almost every district in the United States, that 
they have been an overmatch in the Union, for Tam- 
many Hall, whose powers are local. The Tammany So- 
ciety and its officers and committees have also exercised 
great influence over the legislation of the city, and of the 
State, so far as it relates to the city, as well as over public 
contracts, jobs, and the local administration. 

The influences of party committees and political societies, 
ere generally selfish, and very rarely disinterested, pure, 
and patriotic. They are designed to promote the success 
of a party, or the interest and aggrandizement of a mem 
ber or members of the party or society ; and the general 
good of the country is seldom considered. They answer 
for war, and for revolutionary and military purposes, bet- 
ter than for peace. 

It is very desirable, that our system of elections should 
be so amended and reconstructed, that party committees 
and nominating conventions, party machinery and politi- 
cal leagues and societies, may all be rendered unnecessary, 
and dispensed with — as not consistent with a free and 
uiiJyidssed exercise of the elective franchise ; nor with the 
right of the people to choose their own rulers ; nor with 
a fair and upright administration of the government. The 
people have more reason to repose confidence in respon- 
sible public officers, either elected or duly appointed, and 
acting publicly, under the sanction of an oath, than in 
irresponsible partj committees and political societies, 
whose operations are carried on in secret, for party pur- 
poses. 

Sec. 16. — The Newspaper Press — its pa/rty dependence 
— intolerance — slander and ahuse of public men. 

Nearly all the newspapers in the United States are de- 
penAent, for tlie principal part of their support, u-pon either 
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a political party, a religious sect, or some particular or- 
der or class of men. Such is the violence of party spirit, 
the discipline of party organizations, and the clannishness 
of sectarian feeling, that it is very difficult, — much more dif- 
ficult in this country than in England, to support a news- 
paper without such aid ; — and to obtain it, it is necessary 
to sacrifice the independence ot the paper and its charac- 
ter for fairness and impartiality, and to make it the ser- 
vant and instrument, as well as the organ, of a party or 
sect ; and most editors and publishers feel their depend- 
ence, and the necessity of conciliation and subservience 
so strongly, that they make their papers very servile in- 
struments of the party or sect upon which they depend for 
support. 

At the seat of government of each State as well as at 
the city of Washington, the Legislative and Executive 
patronage is large, and goes far towards supporting the 
organ of the dominant party; and in each county, the pat- 
ronage of the sheriff and other county officei's, is very con- 
siderable, and contributes largely to the support of the 
organ of the dominant party in the county. The adver- 
tising and other patronage of members of the bar, and of 
merchants and business men, aids greatly to support the 
local newspapers ; and as a general rule, professional and 
business men give their patronage whatever it may be, to 
the organ of the party which they severally prefer. Party 
fealty is not only expected, but exacted ; and if the least 
independence is exhibited in criticising or questioning the 
propriety of any of the measures or policies of the party, 
or any article of the party creed, the patronage of the 
party, to a greater or less extent, is withdrawn, subscribers 
fall off, and sometimes a new organ is established to sup- 
plant it. 

Such is the state of things which makes nearly all our 
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newspapers, mere party organs, one-sided mouth-pieces- 



blind and dumb to the merits of the measures and policies 
of the opposite party — subservient to, and frequently laud- 
ing the leaders of their own party, and often shamefully 
abusive towards the leaders of their opponents. The pa- 
pers are placed in the same situation as politicians are, 
who are seeking promotion. They are not aUowed to he 
fair and impartial^ in the presentation and discussion of 
publie qtiestionSy partisan measures^ policies and plat- 
forms; but are expected and required to paint in brilliant 
colors, and to magnify the importance of the acts, mea- 
sures, and policies of their party, and the necessity of its 
success, to the prosperity and welfare of the country, — 
and to paint in sombre colors, the acts and policies of 
their opponents, and the evils which would follow their 
success. 

There is less party dependence, and more independence 
in many of the papers in large commercial cities, which 
have a lucrative commercial patronage, than there is 
usually in country papers. Commercial and business men 
are more in the habit than farmers and mechanics are, of 
reading papers of both parties, and of patronizing, as ad- 
vertising mediums, those that are the most enterprising, 
and have the largest circulation. By such means com- 
mercial and business men become more liberalized in their 
views, opinions and feelings, and better prepared to ap- 
preciate a paper that fairly presents and discusses public 
questions, and the creeds, measures, and policies of both 
parties, and criticises and condemns some of those of its 
own party, and expresses an approval of some of those of 
its opponents. The JV^ew York Iwies and Tribune^ Her- 
ald and Journal of Commerce^ World and I^ost, and many 
others, as well as the London Times, are all more inde- 
pendent in their character, and fairer in presenting and 
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discussing both sides of public questions and policies, than 
party papers, in small cities and villages, are allowed to be. 
The World says : — 

" What opening is there for men who, while working 
with a party, can hold themselves free to criticise its 
action ? There can be but one answer, and that is the 
Press. Journalism alone offers an opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of an honest independence, linked with an intelli- 
gent support of party. It is a curious fact that, while 
mere politicians have lost caste with their party associ- 
ates by declining to accord with them in some points, the 
influence of journals has increased in proportion as they 
have shown themselves independent of the mere dictates 
of party. Mr. Greeley was soundly berated by his party 
confreres for becoming a bondsman for Jefferson Davis, 
while the same men at the same time secretly admired as 
well as diligently read the Tribune, As a politician, Mr. 
Greeley has been unsuccessful ; but the Tribune, in 
which all the peculiar vagaries of its editor have found 
expression, is conceded to be the most influential organ in 
the country, of the Republican party. On the other hand, 
the journals which heed the beck of party with unques- 
tioning docility, exert but little influence. The independ- 
ence which ruins the politician, makes the journal — pro- 
vided, of course, that the latter display ability, as well as 
independence." 

The reasoning of the World applies only to papers in 
large cities, which have a lucrative commercial patronage, 
as well as a large circulation ; but as the country grows 
older and the cities increase in size, it will apply to a 
constantly increasing number; and if party organizations, 
party committees and nominating conventions, party 
creeds and platforms, can be dispensed with, the reason- 
ing of the Wm^ld will apply to nearly all the papera in 
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OUT country, and we should soon have a much healthier 
state of public opinion and feeling, than we have now. 

The organs of each political party have, to a very great 
extent, been converted into instruments of slander and 
abuse, to defame the leading men of the opposite party, 
who are either office-holders, candidates for office, or lead- 
ing politicians. Our system of elections and party organ- 
izations engenders such a violent party spirit, and such 
jealousies and hatred towards the opposite party and its 
leaders, that many regard it as the special business of 
party newspapers to abuse and defame their opponents. 
The objecit seems to be, to excite a sensation, and to effect 
some partisan or personal end, without regard to truth or 
propriety. 

Party organs are made the conduits for pouring upon 
public men and candidates for office, torrents of abuse and 
vile slanders, by anonymous writers, and by persons 
furnishing incorrect information to editors and publishers, 
— for which the system and party spirit, and not the 
editors, are properly responsible. They are made the 
instruments of pouring defamation and abuse upon office- 
holders and candidates to such an extent, as to lessen 
greatly the influence of such organs — by rendering it 
difficult to ascertain the truth, and destroying confidence 
in their statements. 

Such slanders and abuse are almost unknown in English 
papers, and in newspapers upon the continent of Europe; 
and they are pointed to by Europeans as evidences of the 
corruptions of American politics, and of the tendencies 
of our institutions to corruption and anarchy. There can 
be no doubt of their demoralizing influences. 

The slander and abuse poured out upon public officers 
and candidates for office, has pernicious influences of 
various kinds. In three cases out of four, it is undeserved 
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and unjust ; and when the statements made have some 
foundation in fact, the facts are often so exaggerated, dis- 
torted and colored, and the explanatory circumstances omit- 
ted, that they make false impressions, and really convey 
more falsehood than truth. The practice of almost indis- 
criminate abuse, tends to confound the innocent with the 
guilty, and to enable the guilty to escape in the general con- 
fusion — to destroy confidence in party papers — to induce 
many persons to believe that there is no honesty in public 
men — to deter many honest and high-minded men from 
becoming candidates for office, as the only means of es- 
caping newspaper abuse — and to throw the government 
of our country more and more, into the hands of men 
who make politics and party management a trade, and 
their principal study. 

A large portion of the corruptions and evils of the press 
in the United States, results from our system of elections 
and party machinery; and will be obviated by correcting 
our electoral system, and dispensing with the most of our 
present party machinery. 

Sec. 17. — Corporcntions^ and the ahusea of power hy 

tltew officers. 

Corporations other than municipal corporations, re- 
ligious societies, colleges, hospitals and charitable insti- 
tutions, were few, and little known, either in this country 
or in Europe, until within a century past. Prior to the 
discovery of America, all the great enterprises of the 
world were carried on by Governments. Now they are 
mostly carried on in this country, in Great Britain, and in 
other countries to some extent, by corporations — by joint- 
stock companies incorporated — ^by what may be teimed 
private corporations — managed for the benefit of the 
stockholders ; and yet nearly all of them are of a public 
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character, and tend to promote industry and the pros- 
perity of a country. 

Being organizations of capital and labor — organized 
under and in accordance with law, and managed by 
directors elected by the stockholders, independently of the 
government and of party politics also, in most instances, 
tliey are bulwarks of property and of business — of in- 
dustrial liberty and self-government. Their business and 
the property vested in them, being exempt from the arbi- 
trary interference of the government and protected by law 
— and their business carried on by their own officers, under 
the control of the directors, they operate as schools, to aid 
in educating the people in the arts of self-government. 
When fairly and properly managed, they may be reckoned 
among the most beneficent institutions ever invented by 
man; but when selfishly and corruptly managed, they 
become terrible engines for filching from the public, 
defrauding their own stockholders, and stimulating 
gambling speculations in their stocks. 

We have in the United States, a very large amount 
of capital invested in the stocks and bonds of incorporated 
companies ; and the amount is rapidly increasing. The 
demand for railroads has been so great, during the last 
twenty years, and railroad corporations have thrown so 
many bonds upon the tnarket at high rates of interest, to 
raise the means to construct and equip the roads, that it 
has had a very palpable effect upon the rate of interest, 
and raised the rate of interest from six and seven per cent, 
per annum, to from eight to ten per cent. 

The amounts invested in the stocks and bonds of incor- 
porated companies, may be estimated in round nnmbei's, 
as follows : — 

In Railroad Corporations nearly $2,000,000,000 

In National, State, and Savings Banks over 500,000,000 
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In Manufacturing and Mining Corporations $1,000,000,000 

Canal and Navigation Companies about . . . 100,000,000 

Fire, Marine, and Life Insurance Companies 
over 100,000,000 

Gas, Turnpike, Bridge, Water, Telegraph, 
Express, and other incorporated compa- 
nies over 100,000,000 

Total probably about $3,800,000,000 

— equal to about eighteen per cent, of all the private 
property in the United States. The amount invested in 
stocks and bonds of such corporations, at the end of the 
year 1860, amounted to about $2,500,000,000, and at the 
end of the year 1850 it did not exceed $1,100,000. The 
increase in manufacturing and mining corporations as 
well as in railroad companies, has been very great and 
rapid. The tendency of the public mind has been and 
is, to seek the forms and powers of corporations, as the 
best means of organizing capital and labor, to make them 
effective. 

Though wonderfully efficient agencies of good, when 
fairly, honestly, and wisely managed, corporate organiza- 
tions and powers are sometimes productive of terrible 
frauds and corruptions, and alarming evils, when they 
fall into the hands of reckless and unscrupulous men, and 
desperate speculators in stocks. Our system of organizing 
corporations, and particularly railroad companies, and 
electing directors, — giving the holders of the majority of the 
stock combining together, all the directoi^s, and the minori- 
ty none ; — the loose legislation in relation to such corpo- 
rations ; — and the very extraordinary powers exercised 
by the judges, under the laws of the State of New York, 
of issuing injunctions and appointing receivers for corpo- 
rations upon ex parte affidavits, without a hearing of the 
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defendants, and without giving bonds to secure the injured 
parties, in case such injunctions and proceedings are not 
sustained ; — have all contributed to engender tendencies 
and evils, some of which are of a very alarming character. 

1st. They have encouraged and induced scheming and 
unscrupulous stock-jobbers, to form combinations to buy 
up the majority Of the stock of a company — to enable 
them to elect all the directors, appoint the oflScers, and 
take the whole control of the road and its franchises 
and rolling stock, its books, business, and incomes ; to 
manage the whole in their own way, — and very often for 
their own selfish ends, and fraudulent purposes ; and to 
exercise their powers, and use the finances of the company, 
in secret, and without much responsibility. 

2d. By the unity and secrecy of their action, they 
can use the incomes and credit of the company without 
check ; can issue bonds, new stock and scrip dividends, to 
almost any extent, for speculative or other purposes ; can 
use the funds of the company to employ lobby agents, 
to beset legislative bodies, and influence members by 
means, often corrupt, — to vote for acts, granting improper 
and .dangerous powers, and powers without sufficient 
guards and checks; can use corrupt means to procure 
judicial action, and the judgments of some judges; and 
may, in many ways, deceive and defraud the public, and 
swindle the stockholders who are not in their secrets. 

The management of the Erie Kailroad, and some of 
tliat of the New York Central during the last three years, 
and the stock-jobbing operations and judicial action to get 
and keep the control of these and some other roads, and 
some of the legislation in relation to them, have been of 
a very demoralizing character, — tending to destroy all 
confidence in corporate officers, in legislation, and in 
some of the judges of the city of New York. They 
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finally culminated in a judicial warfare, mobs and vio- 
lence — to get control of the Albany and Susquehanna 
"Uailroad, and rendered it necessary for the Governor of 
the State to call out the militia — to keep the peace, and to 
appoint a superintendent to take charge of the road, until 
the controversy could be settled, or decided by the courts. 
The gross income of the New York and Erie Railroad 
and branches, has been from fourteen to over sixteen mil- 
lion dollars annually, for some years past. The amount 
of its stock has been reported in the Merchant^ Magazine 
and Commercial Heview^ as follows : — 

End of 1867, Common Stock $16,574,300 

" " " Preferred " 8,536,910 

Total $25,111,210 

1869, Sept. 11th, Common Stock. . . $70,000,000 
u a u Preferred " ... 8,536,910 

" « « Total $78,536,910 

Increase in two years $53,425,300 

The funded debt was increased some during that period 
—being less than $23,000,000 in 1867, and over $23,000,- 

000 in September, 1869. How such an immense amount 
of new stock and the proceeds thereof were disposed of, 

1 am unable to learn. It is left to a large extent, to the 
public to conjecture. The management of the affairs of 
the company, in connection with the issues of new stock, 
and the disposition of the stock and the proceeds thereof, 
appear to the public like the most gigantic swindle, which 
the history of the world presents. The action of the legis- 
lature and of the courts, in relation to that company, seems 
equally extraordinary. 

Speculating and swindling officers of great corpora- 
tions, having large interests and millions of money under 
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their control, have learned the art of procuring the nom- 
ination and election of their own friends, for legislators 
and judges, prosecuting attorneys and sheriffs, and of 
controlling both legislative and judicial action, by the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money. What may not be 
effected, by the expenditure annually, of millions of dol- 
lars, in employing politicians, lawyers and lobby-agents, 
letter-writers and newspapers — to corrupt, and in corrupt- 
ing legislators, judges, and jurors, as well as politicians and 
voters I If large sums of money be used for purposes of 
bribery and corruption, what frauds and swindling opera- 
tions may not be committed with impunity, under a parti- 
san elective judiciary, and our lax and defective codes of 
criminal law I Our system of nominating judicial and 
executive oflScers by party conventions and caucuses, and 
electing them by universal suffrage, has produced in the 
city of New York, a sort of millennium for knaves and 
swindlers ; and there is great danger that it will gradually 
weaken and demoralize the administration of justice in 
most of the States. 

There is a lamentable want of honesty in too many of 
the managing officers and employes of railroad and bank- 
ing, mining and manufacturing corporations, and of other 
incorporated companies, as well as in the officers of the 
national. State, and city governments. Managing officers 
are too much inclined to cloak and conceal the financial 
condition and acts of such companies, to enable them- 
selves and their friends to speculate in the stock. 

When the interests and usefulness of a corporation re- 
quire additional legislation, let the officers be paid their 
travelling and personal expenses for going before legisla- 
tures and legislative committees, to procure such legislation. 
Nearly all other expenditures for such purposes, are corrupt- 
2ug in their nature and tendency, and therefore improper. 
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Legislation seems necessary to define and limit the 
powers and duties of directors and other oflScers — to pro- 
hibit the nse of corporate funds for improper purposes ; 
to increase their responsibility to the stockholders ; to pro- 
hibit them from increasing the capital stock, making 
stock or scrip dividends, issuing bonds or contracting 
debts, except for current and ordinary expenses, without 
the action and assent of the stockholders, taken at a stock- 
holders' meeting — ^to require full and accurate reports to 
be made annually, or semi-annually, under oath, of the 
proceedings and business, income and expenditures, and 
the financial condition of each company — to punish as a 
crime, any fraudulent act or violation of law, by the direct- 
ors, or any director or other oflScer of an incorporated com-^ 
pany — and to impose some restrictions upon courts and 
judges, to issue writs of injunction, and appoint receivers 
for corporations, upon expa/rte proceedings. The judges 
of most of the States, and of the federal courts, have no 
such extraordinary and dangerous powers. The adminis- 
tration of justice in the city of New York, in relation to 
railroad corporations, has ceased to command the confi- 
dence of the American people, and become a subject of 
jest and ridicule, as well as of suspicion. 

The practice of railroad directors and other officers, 
secretly issuing millions of stock, and keeping it them- 
selves, or disposing of it to friends, without accounting 
for the proceeds, — for the purpose of controlling elections 
of directors and keeping themselves in office, cannot be 
tolerated much longer in this country. "How long shall 
the corrupt practice continue, of defrauding stockholders 
of a large portion of the earnings of railroads, and using 
them to pay lobby agents, bribe legislators and judges, 
and other corrupt purposes? Stringent criminal laws 
are necessary to punish such swindling and abuses of 
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power ; and more publicity in the management of cor- 
porations, is necessaiy to avoid them. 

All corporations have special privileges, and are mono- 
polies to a greater or less extent, except those organized 
for manufacturing or mining purposes ; and the legislature 
should have some control over the charges of railroad cor- 
porations and some others, and should retain power to re- 
duce them as their business and net profits increase — or to 
compel them to pay into the State Treasury half of their 
income, over and above a certain percentage, as a substi- 
tute for local taxation, and a compensation for their special 
privileges. 

The tendency now is, to consolidations of railroads, and 
the formation of trunk lines from Lake Michigan, and 
the Ohio, Mississippi and Missouri rivers, to the seaboard 
— ^to enable them to monopolize freights and travel, as 
much as possible, and to keep up prices, by mutual 
arrangements between the several lines. 

There is reason to apprehend, that the numerous trunk 
lines with their connecting roads, and the great Pacific 
roads, with capitals eventually ranging from ten to nearly 
an hundred millions each, may, at no very distant day, 
exercise a very dangerous influence over the legislation 
of many of the States, and of Congress also, — ^unless public 
opinion can be more enlightened upon the subject, and 
laws be passed to define and limit the powei*s of 'directors 
and other oflScers, with more precision, and to regulate 
their action much better than it has been heretofore. 

Sec. 18. — Prominent party abuses of power. 

Among the most glaring and corrupting abuses, con- 
ceived and devised by cunning politicians, to carry elec- 
tions, secure party ascendency, or enrich party favorites, 
are the following : — 
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1st. Importing and colonizing voters from other States 
or districts, to vote the party ticket, in towns and wards 
where the members of the boards of election all belong 
to the same political party. The ballots of such imported 
voters are, in such cases, generally received without being 
challenged ; but when challenged, the persons offering them 
usually swear in their votes — and thus add perjury to 
fraud, in the full belief that the crime cannot be ferreted 
oiit, that the party will protect them, and that they shall 
escape punishment, and get the reward promised. 

2d. Jiepeating votes — the same persons voting two, 
three, or more times, in different wards, — and often swear- 
ing in their votes, in the belief that their party friends will 
conceal the crime, and shield them from punishment. 

3d. Forging naturalization papers, and voting upon 
forged papers. 

4th. Ballot-box stuffing — ^putting into the box ballots 
not voted ; and sometimes taking out votes of one party, 
and putting in an equal number of votes for the other party. 

5th. Making out false certificates of the results of elec- 
tions, and concealing the ballots and the poll-lists — to 
avoid detection ; and sometimes making additions to the 
poll lists, to make them correspond with the number of 
votes certified to. 

All such partisan abuses and frauds have been frequent- 
ly practised ; and it is impossible to prevent them with- 
out registry laws, the careful registration of voters, and 
the representation of both political parties upon every 
board of election, and upon every board for registering 
the names of voters, prior to each election. 

The adoption of the general ticket system for the elec- 
tion of Presidential electors, gave an additional stimulus 
to party efforts to carry elections by fraudulent means, in 
doubtful States, where a few thousand, or even a few hun- 
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dred fraudulent votes might determine the result, and 
give to the successful party all the votes of a State. 

6th. Gerrymandering, and other unfair means in form- 
ing Congressional, Senatorial, or representative districts — 
60 as to give the dominant party more members than they 
are fairly entitled to. 

Gerrymandering is effected by making irregular-shaped 
districts, for the purpose of putting together into one, two, 
or three districts the most of the counties giving the 
minority party large majorities, and so distributing the 
other counties giving majorities to the minority party, as 
to overbalance them in each district, by majorities of the 
dominant party ; and thus give the dominant party small 
majorities in two-thirds or three-fourths of all the districts 
in the State. 

7th. The perversion of both law and fact, in passing 
upon cases of contested seats in Congress and in State leg- 
islatures — for the purpose of increasing the power and the 
ascendency of the dominant party. 

8th. Legislation has often been used by party lead- 
ers, as a means of speculation. 

Party domination has led to great abuses in legislation 
— in Congress as well as in State legislatures — ^to furnish 
rich jobs, contracts, and charters, to party leaders and 
favorites. Granting subsidies in lands and bonds to rail- 
road companies, has been the means of enriching a great 
number of the leaders and influential men of the domi- 
nant party; and there is reason to believe that great spec- 
ulations and corruptions have grown out of such grants, 
and in the management of the corporate powers and prop- 
erty granted. 

Perhaps no dominant party ever exercised power with 
more moderation and partisan wisdom than the dominant 
party in New York did, from thirty to forty years since — 
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when under the management of what was called the 
Albany Regency ; and yet the legislative power was often 
used for partisan purposes. Banks were then monopolies ; 
the business of banking was carried on by corporations, 
under special charters granted by the legislature; and 
bank stocks were generally from ten to twenty per cent, 
above par. The legislature chartered from one to three 
banks annually ; appointed party men as commissioners to 
receive subscriptions for, and to distribute the stock ; three- 
fourths or more of the stock was usually assigned to men 
of the dominant party — a large share of it to leading par- 
tisans, as a reward for party services ; the banks were or- 
ganized, mostly owned, controlled and managed by men 
who belonged to the dominant party, and were made a 
means of party power as well as of profit. When money 
was scarce, party friends were preferred to political oppo- 
nents, in making loans ; which tended to draw, and did 
draw many business men into the party, as a matter of 
interest, and prevented others from being active in their 
opposition to the dominant party. 

Kailroad charters and stocks were in like manner, 
though to a less extent, made the means of party power, 
and of enriching party leaders. No very great evil grew 
out of that mode of party tactics and use of legislative 
power. The banks, railroads, and other corporations, 
were as useful to the people of the State, as if they had 
been in the hands of the opposite party ; but the tenden- 
cy was corrupting in its nature. More liberty would 
have been allowed to business men and borrowers, if the 
banks and banking capital of the State had been more 
equally divided between the two great political parties of 
the day. The passage of the general banking act by the 
legislature in 1838, put an end to the banking monopoly in 
the State of New York, and to speculations in bank charters 
6 
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and bank stocks, and to the use of the banks, as engines 
of party power. 

It seems to me the public good requires that party 
spirit should be moderated and party power checked, by a 
division between parties of all the powers of government, 
except that of the Chief Executive and the military pow- 
er ; that it is not desirable for one political party to have 
the entire control of the Executive department and of 
both houses of Congress, except in time of war, insurrec- 
tion or anarchy ; that legislation should be for the equal 
good, as far as is practicable, of the whole people, and 
not for the special benefit of the leaders of the dominant 
party ; and that every legislature, every legislative com- 
mittee, every election board, and every board for levying 
taxes, auditing accounts, or administering the affairs of 
counties, cities, towns or villages, should be composed of 
men of both political parties — -to secure publicity and 
fairness. 

Sec. 19. — Remedies s^gested for political evils. 

There are coiTuptions and evils incident to all forms of 
government, which cannot be entirely avoided — ^because 
they arise from the natural selfishness of the human 
heart ; and from the imperfections of human nature, in its 
best aspects. But many of the political evils with which 
our country is aflBicted, arise from the defects of our rep- 
resentative and elective systems ; from the outside parti- 
san organizations and machinery, developed to supply 
the defects ; and from the violence of party spirit — fos- 
tered and intensified by party machinery, nominating 
conventions and caucuses, and by party creeds and plat- 
forms. Evils that are developed or increased by artifi- 
cial causes, may be either avoided or mitigated. To do 
so, it is necessary to supply the defects, and correct the 
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errors of our system, and to moderate the intensity and 
violence of party spirit. As a means to attain the ends de^ 
sired, the following changes in our system are suggested : 

1st. Give to minorities, as well as to majorities, a rep- 
resentation in legislative and administrative bodies and 
councils, and also in corporations of all classes. 

2d. Allow cumulative voting. 

3d. Hold double elections — the first election to be held 
three or four weeks before the second, to determine who 
shall be candidates for oflSce, to whom the votes at the 
second election shall be confined. 

4th. Prohibit caucuses and conventions for the nomi- 
nation of candidates for oflSce. 

6th. Go back to the old system of appointing judges 
and State officers by the Governor of the State, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate ; or elect them 
by a joint convention of both houses of the legislature. 

6th. Make the President of the United States ineligi- 
ble to a re-election, until he has been out of office four 
years or more — ^for the pui*pose of avoiding any tempta- 
tion on his part, to use the appointing power improperly, 
to promote his own re-election. 

7th. Provide by amendments to the State constitutions, 
that State senators, sheriflfe of counties, constables and 
police officers, assessors of taxes, and some other officers, 
shall be elected exclusively by taxpayers, having $250 or 
or more taxable property. 

The mode of arranging representative, senatorial, 
and Congressional districts, to give minorities as well as 
majorities a representation, and the subject of cumulative 
voting and double elections, are presented and discussed 
in Sections 15, 20 and 21 of the next chapter. 

Under our party machinery and present system of 
electing officers, judges and sheriffs, constables and ijo- 
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lice officers, are all too dependent for their nomination 
and election upon non-taxpayers, roughs and rowdies, 
keepers of whiskey and lager-beer saloons, gambling 
houses and other places of amusement, to secure good offi- 
cers, a faithful administration of law and justice, or an 
efficient police. Men who have no taxable property, 
and nothing at stake in a community, generally feel very 
little interest in an efficient police and a good administra- 
tion of justice. Having no property to protect or to be 
taxed, their feelings upon political subjects are mostly of 
a partisan character ; and they are not inclined to pay 
much heed to the moral character of the men they vote 
for. There is no remedy for such evils, except to require 
a property qualification for voters, for such officers ; or to 
provide for their election or appointment, otherwise than 
by popular elections. 

Judges may better be nominated by the Governors of 
the respective States, and appointed by and with the ad- 
vice of the Senate ; or elected by the two houses of the 
State legislature in joint convention, than to be nomi- 
nated by party conventions, and elected by the people. 

Under our present system of nominating and electing 
State officers by the dominant party, each has his duties 
to perform, independent of the Governor, and of each 
other — the Governor has no authority over them; each 
acts in accordance with his own individual views, with- 
out any policy being established by a Cabinet Council, 
and without concert of action. The Governor has in 
fact, no Cabinet Council or confidential advisers; and 
there is no unity of policy in the executive department of 
the State governments. To secure to a Cabinet Council, 
unity of policy and concert of action, it is necessary that 
the State officers should be appointed upon the nomina- 
tion of the Governor. 



CHAPTER m. 

BASIS OF SOCIAL AND POLITICAL POWER — OF GOVERNMENT, 
AND OF THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE. — THE VARIOUS SYSTEMS 
OF REPRESENTATION AND MODES OF VOTING, AND OF NOM- 
INATING, ELECTING AND APPOINTING OFFICERS. — SUGGES- 
TIONS OF OTHER MODES OF REPRESENTATION, VOTING. AND 
NOMINATING CANDIDATES FOR OFFICE. 

Sec. 1. — Basis of social amd pdliticdL power^ and of 

government. 

The basis of social and political power and of govern- 
ment, is the same. It is said in the American Declara- 
tion of Independence, that governments deri/ve their just 
powers from, the consent of tJie governed. This is not 
strictly correct. Political power is derived from the 
same source as social power ; and the government of a 
community or State must have the same source and 
basis as the government of a family. Ko one will pre-* 
tend that the right of the parent to exercise power over 
and to govern the child, is derived from the consent of the 
child. From whence is such right and power derived ? 
The answer must be, the power of the parent is derived 
from the nature and constitution of man, the helpless 
condition of the child, and its dependence upon the 
parent. It is derived from the laws of nature, and the 
necessity of government — to maintain order, and to pro- 
mote the welfare of the child. The government of States 
and nations has the same basis ; — ^not the consent of the 
governed, but the nature and condition of man ; the laws 
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of nature established by the Creator; the necessity of 
law; and the necessity also of government — to make 
and administer law, — ^to the end that the rights of indi- 
viduals may be protected, crimes punished, remedies fur- 
nished for wrongs, and peace and order maintained. 

It is desirable that the government of a country should 
be of such a character, and be so organized, as to be sanc- 
tioned by the whole people; or nearly the whole ; and 
that the laws and policy of the government should also 
meet the approval of the whole people ; or all but the vi- 
cious and criminal, — who cannot be expected to approve 
proper and rigid laws to restrain vice, and punish crime. 

The sanction and approval of the people, or the most 
bf them, gives additional power and stability to a govern- 
ment, and aids greatly in the execution of the laws; — and 
more particularly those laws that are made to restrain 
vice and punish crime. But it can hardly be seriously 
pretended, that it is necessary to have the consent of the 
vicious, to give validity to law for the restraint of vice, or 
the punishment of crime. 

While the just powers of government are derived from 
the laws of nature and the necessity of law and govern- 
ment; the form of government must be selected by man, 
and the distribution of its powers must be determined by 
him ; and they should be so determined, by the best and 
most intelligent classes of the community. When there 
are differences of opinion, the majority must, from the ne- 
cessity of the case, determine the question, in preference 
to the minority. But a majority cannot rightfully confer 
upon a gOYemment powers which are not within the legit- 
imate ends and purposes of government^ and not neces- 
sa/ry to prmnote the welfare of the people / and whenever 
a monarch or an aristocracy, an ecclesiastical body or a 
majority of the people, exercise extreme powers, not 
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consistent with the laws of nature and with a reasona- 
ble degree of human liberty, and therefore not within the 
legitimate ends and purposes of government, they are 
guilty of usurpation of power, and of tyranny and oppres- 
sion. 

Consent or election does, or should, designate the officers 
to exercise the several powers of government prescribed* 
by law, either by human law or custom, or by the laws 
of nature ; but consent alone cannot confer power, and is 
not the basis of power. If laws be just and proper, the 
rights of persons who have not consented to them, are not 
infringed by their execution. If laws be unjust, the fact 
that a majority of the people may have consented fo them, 
does not alter their character — nor lessen their injustice 
towards the minority, who have not so consented. 

If the validity of laws and of government depend upon 
the consent of the governed, then females have the same 
right as males to participate in the government ; and to 
deny them the right of suffrage — to participate in electing 
officers and in making laws, is gross injustice; and all 
governments and laws, so far as they exercise power over 
women, are without any just foundation, despotic, and 
tyrannical. 

If my reasoning be correct, the oft-repeated declara- 
tion, that the just powers of government are derived from 
the consent of the governed, is but an assumption, and 
does not form a sound basis for universal suffrage. 

Sec. 2. — IntdlectuaL and physical ineqiuilities of men^ 

and mequalities of fortune. 

The influence of the general laws and powers of nature 
and of mind, — produce great inequalities in the mental 
powers and capacities of mankind ; in their moral charac- 
teristics and propensities; in their physical powers and 
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capacities ; and in their powers of endurance. These are 
inequalities in the constitutions of men ; inequalities pro- 
duced by the Supreme Being, through the agency of gen- 
eral laws and providences. What God has made unequal, 
cannot be made equal by human laws and regulations. 

Though all men have equal natural rights, (each being 
entitled to liberty and the products of his own labor and 
industry) — as the capacities of men are not equal, the 
fruits of their industry are not equal, and their acquired 
rights of property are very unequal. If one man, by 
means of superior strength, activity, or skill, can and does 
do twice as much in the course of a year as another, and 
they both spend the same amount, the former may in the 
course of a quarter of a century or more, become rich, 
while the latter remains poor. So, if one man, by reason 
of superior intellect, education, and experience, can direct 
the industry of twenty others, and make it as productive 
as thirty such men would be, if they worked separately, 
or in combination under the direction of any one of them- 
selves — then, in the case supposed, the directing man, by 
his superior knowledge and capacity, causes an increased 
production equal to ten common men. This increased 
production is the fruit of his intellect and superintending 
labor and attention ; and he is as fairly entitled to it, as 
the common laborer is entitled to the products of his own 
industry. 

The accidents of fortune also — of good or bad health — 
of fire and flood — of dearths and fruitful seasons — of the 
rise or fall of goods and other property, make some rich, 
and others poor. The natural instincts of parents — 
planted in them by God, prompt them to give their prop- 
erty to their children. This is not only right in itself, 
but as a general rule it is a matter of duty, which is sanc- 
tioned by the laws and customs of all countries — among 
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barbarians, as well as civilized nations. Hence some in- 
herit wealth, and others poverty. From these various 
causes the acquired rights and the property of persons are 
very unequal in every country ; though their natural rights 
may be equal. 

Sec. 3. — EquaHii/y — cwil^ poUUcal^ and social. 

Tlie watchword of the French Republicans has been, 
liberty, equality, fraternity. Many in England and also 
in America, couple equality with liberty, and think the 
latter is necessarily imperfect without the former. This 
is a great error. The law may establish civil equality ; 
that is,, it may allow the same civil rights to all citizens ; 
it may protect all alike, and may extend the right of 
voting for public officers to all adult males, and even to 
females — and so far as the law is concerned, all may be 
regarded as politically equal ; but it cannot make them 
equal in influence in political matters, and therefore it 
cannot make them in fact, politically equal. The equal- 
ity would be only nominal — ^not real. 

In this country, where we have no nobility and no 
class of persons who enjoy special and superior privileges 
— except such as are conferred by wealth and official sta- 
tion ; the laws make no social distinctions j but they can- 
not make all persons and classes of persons socially equal. 
That is impossible. 

Sec. 4. — Cmil equaliiy. 

The object of governments and laws is to protect the 
persons and property, the natural and acquired rights of 
the whole community, equally. It is not the business of a 
government to take property from one man and give it to 
another, in order to make them equal in worldly posses- 
sions. Such laws would be very unequal and unjust in 
6* 
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their operation ; they would tend to discourage industry 
and economy, and to encourage idleness and prodigality ; 
and would shock the moral sense of mankind. 

The words civil equality mean no more than that the law 
protects equally the rights — ^both natural and acquired — 
of all persons ; that it protects all in the enjoyment of 
personal liberty, so long as they do not commit any crime 
nor offence; that it protects them in their employments 
and their business ; in their contracts and their property ; 
and that it allows them to make contracts, and to acquire 
and hold— -to enjoy and transfer property — ^and to trans- 
mit it to their heirs or friends. 

The law regards contracts made voluntarily by adults 
of sound mind, and not tinctured with fraud, as valid and 
obligatory — and enforces them. It cannot protect men 
from improvident and foolish contracts, without violating 
their civil liberty, and doing in the aggregate more mis- 
chief than good. The most it can do is to protect innocent 
persons from contracts into which they have been drawn 
by fraud. Equal and just laws protect all classes of 
persons in the enjoyment of all they can acquire honestly, 
by contract and business, as well as by labor. And hence 
equal civil rights — equality before the law, does not im- 
ply equality of fortune, political equality, nor social 
equality. I can see no good reason why colored persons 
of African descent, should not enjoy civil equality with 
our white inhabitants — both at the North, and at the 
South. The rights of citizenship and civil equality are se- 
cured to our colored people, by the first section of the four- 
teenth amendment to the constitution of the United States. 

Sec. 5. — Political equality. 

The phrase political equality means that all adult 
males of sound mind are allowed the same political rights 
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and privileges — ^including the privilege of voting for all 
officers elected by the people. Legislation and the ad- 
ministration of the government being greatly influenced 
by public opinion, which is formed and guided by men 
of intellect and intelligence — political equality does not 
imply that the uneducated and ignorant have or should 
have, equal political influence with the most intellectual 
and best-informed men in the country. Nor does it 
imply that inexperienced and unfit men have the same 
right to hold and exercise the powers and influence of* 
high offices, as those that have large acquirements, 
experience, and fitness for suoh stations. On the contrary, 
it is an abuse of the elective franchise and of the minority, 
for a majority to foist upon them unqualified and unfit men. 
Nor does political equality extend in this or any other 
country, so far as to make the elector and the officer 
elected, politically equal. Governments and laws are 
necessary to preserve order, and to protect persons and 
property ; and it is necessary to have legislators to make 
laws, and officers vested with power to execute them. 
The best qualified men, who are honest and faithful, 
should fill all public offices — and when duly elected or 
appointed, they have powers to exercise, and public duties 
to perform, and are no longer on a political equality with 
the mass of the people. 

Sec. 6. — Social equality. 

We hear much said in these days, about social equality. 
It is often said that injustice is done to the poor, because 
the rich do not invite them to their houses, and associate 
with them on terms of equality ; and great complaints 
have been made by a large class of philanthropists, because 
colored people of African descent, are not received into 
society by our people as equals. All such comijlaitifci 
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are based on false conceptions. Social equality never 
did exist in any country, and never can exist. Even 
among savages and barbarians, the Chiefs are raised to a 
smnal level above the masses of the people. 

Social intercourse is purely voluntary. It is nowhere 
regulated by law ; not even in England, nor on the con- 
tinent of Europe. It is influeoced everywhere by custom, 
and public opinion — but by custom which is advisory 
only, and has not the force of law. In ancient times, the 
laws of Hindostan and some other Eastern countries for- 
bade intermarriages between persons of different castes — 
and the early laws of Rome forbade intermarriages be- 
tween the patricians and plebeians. But all such laws, 
disappeared in Rome and in Europe nearly two thousand 
years since, and never existed in our country — except in- 
the case of the laws of Massachusetts, Michigan and some 
other States, which prohibit intermarriages between white 
persons and negroes. That is the only legal restriction to 
social intercourse and intermarriages between persons of 
different races, which exists in -our country. 

People meet together socially, to enjoy themselves in 
social intercourse ; to promote their own pleasure or in- 
terest — and not for purposes of benevolence — to promote 
the enjoyments of persons inferior to them in intelligence 
and social position. In a sparsely settled country and in 
small villages, there are very few distinctions in society ; 
nearly all meet together in one society, on terms of equal- 
ity ; but in cities and densely peopled countries the case 
is very different. All cannot unite there in one society ; 
•and hence they divide off and form numerous societies, 
.partially separate, but more or less intermixed — associa- 
tion depending on similarity of education and opinions, 
tastes and conditions of life — sympathies of nationality and 
*ace— and on interest and business intercourse. 
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The educated, intelligent and refined, generally have no 
motives to associate with the ignorant and rude. They 
can derive neither enjoyment nor profit from such asso- 
ciation. The rich have no motives, as a general rule, to 
associate with the poor. They have associates enough of 
their own class, and cannot possibly in cities, associate 
with all in their vicinity. If they invite the poor to social 
entertainments at their houses, the latter cannot recipro- 
cate the compliment, and have no means of interesting 
them. Hence it is impossible for the rich and the poor to 
associate together on terms of equality. Thousands of 
people in moderate circumstances have been utterly ruin- 
ed by ambitious efforts to associate with persons of wealth, 
and to dress and live in style — to accomplish that object. 

Social equality is not in accordance with the natural 
differences among men, nor with the condition of things 
in any country. Ofiicial station, differences in natural ta- 
lent, in education and opinions, in nationality, race, and 
language, in tastes and habits of life, in employments and 
business, and in wealth and style of living — all naturally 
tend to form distinctions and divisions in society, and to 
render social equality impossible. To these may be added 
mtiny prejtidiceSy which cannot he easily overcome. 

Distinctions and inequalities in society being produced 
by natural causes, cannot be overcome by human laws. 
Such being the case, the colored people of our country 
must for a long period, and perhaps for ages to come, form 
societies among themselves, distinct from the whites — both 
for social intercourse and for religious exercises. They can 
derive no advantage as a race of people, from efforts to 
force them into the society of the white inhabitants. The 
discussions and efforts of philanthropists at the North to 
raise the status of the negro to a condition of civil, poli- 
tical, and social equality with the white man^ formed oite 
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of the principal causes of the rebellion ; they prolonged 
and rendered more fierce and bloody that terrible war ; 
and they may disturb the peace and harmony of our coun- 
try, for half a century to come. 

Pope, the most philosophical of English poets, said, 

" Order is Heaven's first law ; and this confes8*d, 
Some are and must be greater than the rest ; 
More rich, more wise — ^but who infers from hence, 
That such are happier, shocks all common sense." 

What the Providences of God have made unequal, it is 
vain for man to attempt to equalize, by arbitrary laws, 
and forced customs. 

Sec. 7. — Theory of pure democracy^ and how it works — 

Political equality impracticable. 

A pure democracy in its strict sense, means a govern- 
ment in which all the adult males of the community have 
equal political rights and equal political power, and par- 
ticipate equally in the practical business and administra- 
tion of the government in all its branches, legislative, 
executive, and judicial. This is the case in the Baptist 
church, where each distinct body of worshippers consti- 
tute an independent church and government ; and being 
few in numbers, and the subject and proper jurisdiction 
of ecclesiastical government being very limited, such a 
system and form of government can be carried into effect; 
but it is utterly impracticable when applied to a State or 
a country. But if a representative democracy^ instead of 
a pure democracy, is intended, and every one is to have 
equal political rights, and equal political power, in order 
to carry this principle into effect, as each man has the 
Bame right as his neighbor to hold office, without regard 
to di araeter or qualifications, all officers sliould be elected 

\ 
\ 
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by lot, as many oflScers in Athens were, and not by choice 
and favoritism ; and no man should be elected to, or hold 
oflSce more than one year, until all his fellow-citizens have 
had their turn, and the circle of rotation was completed. 
And in legislation, the representative should be bound in 
all cases by the will of the electors of his representative 
district, and all laws should be a compound of the opinions 
and wills of the electors of the State or nation ; so that 
the opinions of each and every elector should have the 
same amount of influence upon the legislation and govern- 
ment of the country. 

This is the theory of a pure representative democracy. 
It is a beautiful theory; and if all men were virtuous and 
none excessively selfish — and all were endowed with equal 
natural talents, had equal acquirements, intelligence and 
abilities, or were inspired by the Deity with equal wisdom 
and goodness, it would be equally beautiful in practice as 
it is in theory. But unfortunately such is not the case, 
and hence the theory is impracticable. In filling the oflSces 
of a country it puts vice and extreme selfishness, ignorance 
and inexperience, on a par with virtue and intelligence, and 
with experience and fitness for official station. It would 
necessarily fill nearly all the offices with inexperienced 
and unfit men. Any country would soon be reduced to 
anarchy under such a system ; it would be impossible to 
hold society together. Men would soon find it necessary 
to resist the exactions, corruptions, and tyrannies of igno- 
rant and bad officers — and to defend their own rights, and 
redress their own wrongs by force. Even savages have 
their most talented and able men for chiefs ; and are not 
so simple as to recognize that all are equally entitled to 
official station, and equally qualified for the exercise of 
official power. 

The theory of the entire political equality of men^ and 
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tliat all have an equal right to hold oflSce and to exercise 
oflScial power, if they can procure an election or appoint- 
ment, by means of party tactics and clanship, is radically 
unsound; and the time has come when the American 
people must sufler from it, if they do not recognize its 
unsoundness, and provide a suitable remedy. Govern- 
ments should be so organized as to secure (as far as is 
practicable) virtue and intelligence, patriotism and fitness, 
in all public offices ; and to secure men of experience, 
high qualifications, and the highest order of talents, for 
high official stations. 

No man has any just claims to office, nor any right to 
be a candidate, unless he has a good character, and quali- 
fications and fitness for the office to which he aspires. 
Men of character and high qualifications for office have a 
just claim and right to have their fitness considered by 
their countrymen ; and men of acknowledged merit, who 
have talents and fitness superior to their opponents, have 
some just, though imperfect right to the offices to which 
they aspire ; while those who are not qualified have no 
right whatever to official station — and it is an abuse of 
power to elect or appoint them. When the majority of 
the electors reject the superior and best men who are can- 
didates, and elect bad or inferior men, they abuse tlie 
power vested in them as voters, and do injustice to the 
minority of the Voters, and to all the non-voting class. 

The elective franchise is not designed as a personal 
privilege, to be sold by the voter, nor to be exercised to 
gratify his personal or partisan prejudices and partialities — 
regardless of the public good ; but it is vested in the voter 
as a trust-power, to be exercised for the public good, and 
also to enable him to protect his own rights ; and whenever 
the voter does not so exercise it, he abuses the power vested 
in him. No one is justly entitled to the elective franchise 
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wlio has not suflScient intelligence and public virtue to ex- 
ercise it for the public good. There have been, until recently, 
in all the States, and still are, in the most of them, more 
or less restrictions and limitations to adult male suffrage. 
Any system of universal manhood suffrage, where there are 
two or more races, and a majority of the voters are illite- 
rate and ignorant, must necessarily lead to demagogism 
and corruption, and to anarchy and civil war, as it has in 
Mexico and other Spanish-American republics. The 
reason why nearly universal suffrage has practically ob- 
tained in some of the States, is the difficulty of discrimi- 
nating and determining the true rule, and of applying it 
to all persons claiming the right. Persons who have no 
correct information upon political subjects, no definite 
opinions upon political questions, cannot be expected to 
exercise the elective franchise very wisely ; and yet many 
of that class judge pretty soundly, from the acts and hisr- 
tory of candidates, of their abilities, as well as of their 
character; and hence such men are proper electors for 
certain officers, though not for all. Partisan influences 
and clannish prejudices and partialities have done more 
to pervert the exercise of the elective franchise, than all 
other causes. 

Sec. 8. — Bads of the right of suffrage. 

Political self-government can be exercised only by 
means of representatives elected at comparatively short 
periods. Representation by election, and the exercise 
of the elective franchise, are the means, and the only 
means, of exercising the right and power of political self- 
government; and it may be affirmed as a self-evident 
truth, that persons of so feeble intellect and little intel- 
ligence, that they cannot participate in the election of 
public officers advantageously to themselves and the 
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community, have no natural right nor just claim to th0 
right of suffrage. 

The elective franchise (the basis of political power in 
OUT country) is not an inherent right, which belongs to 
all persons ; nor to every man, as a natural inheritance. 
On the contrary, it is, to some extent, a trust power, to be 
used for the good of all ; and no one is entitled to it, who 
has not sufficient intelligence and public virtue, to exer- 
cise it with some degree of propriety, and for the public 
good. It is an acquired, not a natural right. It is ac- 
quired by education ; by the acquisition of knowledge of 
men and things; by maturity of mind and experience in 
life ; and by public services, by discharging the duties of 
a tax-payer, head and representative of a family, or by bear- 
ing arms in support of the government. 

Persons and classes of persons and races, who are inca- 
pable of political sell-government when they form whole 
communities by themselves, are equally unfit to exercise 
the powers of self-government, by voting properly and in- 
dependently, when they form a portion of a community, 
with persons or races, who have more vigorous intellects, 
and more energy of character. It has a corrupting and 
pernicious influence to confer the elective franchise upon 
nien who cannot think and judge for themselves, and 
who necessarily become the mere instruments of party 
leaders, and often of crafty political demagogues. 

Some of the features of political self-government grew 
up spontaneously in Greece and Italy, France and Eng- 
land, the Netherlands and Germany, Switzerland and 
other countries in the temperate climates of Europe ; 
where the people have elected a portion of their local and 
municipal officers, even under the monarchical system of 
government. Such peoples have shown themselves capable 
of using advantageously the rights and powers of self-gov- 
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emment, and the most of them are justly entitled to it ; 
and by reason of their character and intelligence, have a 
right to dect their own officers^ and to make their own 
law8^ through the O/gency of repre%enta;tives elected hy 
themselves. But none of the customs and institutions of 
self-government have ever grown up among any people, 
in the torrid zone ; and the descendants of Europeans who 
have settled in tropical countries, have shown very little 
capacity for self-government, — so little that it is still a 
problem, whether it be possible to maintain an elective 
representative system of government, with frequent elec- 
tions, in any tropical country. 

Among savages and barbarians, their chiefs (some 
elected and some hereditary) are the representatives of 
their respective tribes. The Patriarchal system of gov- 
ernment is one of the most ancient in the world. The 
Patriarchs were the heads of the great and wealthy fami- 
lies, and the representatives as well as the heads of their 
respective tribes or clans. The fact that the patriarchal 
system grew up spontaneously in nearly all pastoral coun- 
tries, and temperate climates of the Old World, furnishes 
conclusive evidence that it is well adapted to such coun- 
tries and climates. When the representative system of 
government arose in England in the 13th century, the 
Archbishops and Bishops were summoned to Parliament, 
to represent their respective dioceses and churches ; and 
two knights were at first elected by the county court of 
each county, and afterwards by the freeholders of the 
county, as deputies to represent the counties. Long 
afterwards, the privilege of voting was conferred by vari- 
ous statutes, upon househoLders who rent^ a tenement 
of a certain amount. The voters were all eith&r freehold- 
ers or householders^ and acted in some representative 
eapacitj/ — as representatives of families — of wives and 
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children, whose rights it was their duty to protect-^or they 
were owners of property subject to taxation, and should 
therefore have a voice in legislation and taxation. 

In ancient Greece and Rome, freemen, who were neither 
householders and heads of families nor property holders, 
were allowed to vote ; but such has not been the case to 
any considerable extent in Europe, for nearly two thou- 
sand years, until universal adult male suffrage was estab- 
lished in France, by the Revolution of 1848. In fact, the 
insurrections and revolutions of that year, furnished the 
germs of nearly all the popular elements in the govern- 
ments of Italy, Prussia, and Austria, at the present time ; 
all of which were borrowed from the laws and institutions 
of the United States. 

The first American constitutions, and all those adopted 
during the 18th century, limited the right of suffrage very 
considerably, and allowed none but property holders and 
tax-paying citizens to vote ; but the tendency has been 
towards universal manhood suffrage, ever since the elec- 
tion of Mr. Jefferson to the Presidency, in the year 1800. 

The true basis of the elective franchise is as follows : 

1st. That the elector is a citizen and the head of a family, 
whom he represents, and whose rights it is his duty to 
protect ; or 

2d. That he is the owner of property subject to taxation, 
and therefore diiJfectly interested in matters of taxation, 
and in all matters of legislation relating thereto ; or 

3d. That he is an adult male, and has done military 
duty within a certain time ; and 

4thly. That he has sufficient intelligence to judge for 
himself, of the character and general capacity of candi- 
dates for office, and has opinions and a will of his own 
upon such subjects ; and 

Lastly, That every such elector is a loyal citizen, not a 
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pauper depending on the public for support, and has not 
been guilty of any high crime. 

The property of the married woman should be secured 
to her, subject to her control, and exempt from the control 
of the husband, except so far as he acts as her agent, and 
with her assent ; and when that is the case, the laws and 
l^islation of the country will bear upon husband and 
wife equally, and he can be safely trusted to act as her 
representative in political matters. To allow a married 
woman to vote, would often lead to contentions between 
husband and wife, and disturb the harmony of families, 
without effecting any adequate good, to compensate for 
the evil consequences that would result from it. But there 
is no good reason why widows and other single women, 
who are householders and heads of families, and also tax- 
payers, should not vote. 

Such has been the delusion upon the subject of univer- 
sal manhood suffrage, that paupers and criminals of all 
grades are allowed to vote in the most of the States. But it 
is very obvious to my mind, that there is good sense and 
justice in much of the old British law upon that subject, 
as laid down by Blackstone in his Commentaries ; and 
that paupers, who are nottax-payere, but dependent on the 
public for their support, have no just claims to partici- 
pate in the legislation and government of the country. It 
is equally obvious that persons who have been guilty of 
violating the laws, by the commission of high crimes, 
have no right or just claims to participate in the election 
of officers to make or to execute the laws ; for they feel 
interested in electing to office their friends and sympa- 
thizers, and men of the same vicious class with them- 
selves. 

To give the elective franchise to persons who have 
not sufficient understandiug and intelligence to think and 
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judge for themselves of the character and general capacity 
of candidates for office, gives theno no real power ; but 
confers additional power on aspiring men and party 
leaders, who make feeble-minded and ignorant voters 
mere instruments to carry out their wishes, and vote as 
they advise and direct. The tendency of such a system 
is to degrade the elective franchise and the whole system 
of popular elections ; to make politics a trade and a mere 
gambling game ; to invite appeals to party spirit and 
clannish prejudices ; to encourage party trickery and 
demagogism ; to elect managing and unscrupulous poli- 
ticians to office ; to corrupt the legislation of the country, 
and the whole administration of the government ; and to 
demoralize the people. The anarchy and demoralization 
of Mexico and other Spanish-American countries, tend to 
illustrate the natural tendency and effect of lowering and 
degrading the elective franchise ; and the corruption of 
ancient Rome, during the last half-century of the Repub- 
lic, also shows the tendency and effect of such a policy. 

Sec. 9. — Colored suffrage — its tendency and effect at the 

South, 

That the Southern freedmen are greatly inferior to the 
colored people of the North in intelligence, capacity for 
self-government, and fitness to exercise the elective fran- 
chise, is very certain. That they are greatly inferior in nat- 
ural intellect as well as in intelligence to the white popula- 
tion, is equally certain — ^however much we may think the 
race may be improved by freedom, and the education of 
successive generations. If intellect and intelligence are 
of consequence to the proper exercise of the elective fran- 
chise (as is generally believed), it furnishes a good reason 
why the emancipated slaves of the South should not be 
put upon a political equality with the loyal white inhabi* 
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tants. The reasoning which would extend to them civil 
equality, does not apply to political powers and privi- 
leges. 

To disfranchise great numbers of the white men of the 
South, and give emancipated slaves and all free colored 
men equal political privileges with the loyal whites, is 
nearly equivalent to putting the entire control of several 
of the State governments, and of a majority of the coun- 
ties of South Carolina, Georgia, and all the Gulf States, 
into the hands of colored men. It will put the govern- 
ment of those States into the hands of the most ignorant 
and improvident class of the population, and subject the 
more intelligent white classes to their domination. It 
will encourage demagogism, foster rivalships and bitter 
dissensions between the whites and blacks and their re- 
spective leaders — and must, sooner or later, produce anar- 
chy, seditions and riots, insurrections and murders. 

In discussing the subject of Negro Suflfrage, the New 
York Times in November, 1867, said : — 

" If the question were free from ^ side issues,' it would 
be easily and promptly settled. If it were simply this — 
* Are the negroes of the South^ as a body, qimlified to take 
pa/rt in the reorganization of the Southern State govern- 
Tnents; is it wise or safe to leave them to decide what 
principles shall he embodied in the State constitutions^ 
what shall be the form and powers of the State go^ei^n- 
ments, and what shall be the securities for life and prop- 
erty under them ? ' — there are not ten men out of a thousand 
in the Hepublican pa/rty who would not say no. Nobody 
believes they a/re. How should they be ? The great mass 
of them have been kept in the most stolid ignorance all 
their lives ; they can neither read nor write ; they have 
heard nothing of politics and know nothing of the sim- 
plest facts of om' history or oar government ; they have 
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neither the capaoiiy to form opinions nor the material to 
form them from ; and as matter of necessity, as well as of 
fact, they will be and are sirrvpl/y tooU in the hands of 
pa/rty leaders and wire-pullers, on the one side or the 
other. Circumstances just now throw them into the 
hands of the Republicans. The weight of their votes can 
and will be thrown into the Republican scale. And it is 
this fact which leads the HepvMicans to accept for them, 
the principle of universal suffrage^ and which, we may 
add, leads the Democrats to oppose it" 

Conferring political power on all the colored men at 
the South, where they are numerous, and especially where 
they form a majority, will tend to make them vain and 
insolent, ambitious and clannish ; and to make many of 
them idlers— seeking office, when they should be at work. 
It will encourage them to form political combinations and 
party organizations among themselves ; to hold meetings 
and nominating conventions ; to nominate candidates 
wholly or mostly of their own race ; and to support each 
other for office, in opposition to the whites — ^in States and 
counties, cities and districts, where they have a majority. 
They will do at the South, as they have done in Hayti — 
except so far as they may be restrained and influenced by 
the whites, by law, and by the federal government. 
There is no reason to doubt that it will tend to foster po- 
litical ambition and a spirit of restlessness — to divert 
their minds from honest industry — and have a very de- 
moralizing influence. 

The disposition to combine among themselves, to act 
together, and to support their own men for office, will 
grow upon them, as they feel more and more their own 
power, acquire experience and skill in managing conven- 
tions and party machinery, and learn that they can 
achieve success by such means, and by no other. They 
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"Will nominate and elect more and iriore their own men, 
until they assume the entire control of the governments 
of many of the counties and cities, and of some of the 
States also. Can it be safe to the countryj or useful to 
the colored population of the South, to confer such powers 
upon such masses of ignorant and weak-minded men? 
Should there not be some limitation to adult male suf- 
frage, in the Southern States ? 

The high wages and demand for laborers in the Paci- 
fic States and the adjacent mining territories ; the low 
wages and depressed condition of hundreds of millions of 
the people of China ; and the facilities offered by steam 
navigation to the poor Chinese to come to our country, 
have already brought here 100,000 or more; and the 
probability is, that before the close of the present cen- 
tury, we shall have several millions of that race of peo- 
ple; and that in many districts and counties they will 
constitute a majority of the inhabitants. They may 
eventually constitute a majority in all the States west of 
the Rocky Mountains. Will it be safe to our country to 
confer upon them equal political powers and privileges 
with an American population of European descent, and 
thereby give them, eventually, political control of the Pa- 
cific States ? Being Pagans, of a low grade of intellect, 
and a low standard of civilization, have they any right to 
claim equal political powers and privileges with our supe- 
rior, educated and Christian peoples, of European descent ? 

Sec. 10. — Dehmona relative to the eff'ect of the elective 
franchise upon laborers^ and the price of labor. 

Strange delusions have crept into the minds of many 
of our people, in relation to the influence of the elective 
franchise, and the ballot. Some enthusiastic republicans 
seem to regard the elective franchise as a panacea for 
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nearly all the ills of the country— civil, social, and indus- 
trial, as well as political. They think the franchise will 
raise the wages, and increase the value of the labor of 
the colored man ; give him new courage and spirit ; 
elevate him in the scale of manhood ; and raise him from 
his present low, and in many cases degraded moral and 
social condition. Such expectations are preposterous. 

Persons who suppose that the exercise of the elective 
franchise can have any influence upon the price of labor, 
can have no correct conceptions of tlie principles of 
political economy, and the laws which govern prices. 
The prices of labor are governed by the same laws of 
trade, by which the prices of agricultural products, and 
other products and goods, are goveraed — that is, by the de- 
mand for labor, and the greater or less supply in the market. 
"^ Prior to the Revolution of 1789, the people of France 
enjoyed no political power whatever ; now the elective 
franchise is enjoyed by all the adult males of France. 
Has it raised them in morals ? No one will pretend that 
it has. The new code of laws (the Napoleon code), reli- 
gious toleration and some degree of religious liberty, the 
extinction of the oppressive powers and privileges of the 
ancient noblesse, the division of the great estates of the 
old nobility, the modern system of railroads and other 
internal improvements, modern science and inventions, 
have all contributed, with the elective franchise, to 
increase the industry and commerce, and improve the 
condition of the people of France ; and there is no reason 
to doubt, that the elective franchise has aided in raising 
them in the scale of manhood : because thev had Intel- 
lectual capacity to use the franchise with some degree of 
wisdom. But no well-informed person will pretend, that 
tlie elective franchise has raised the people of Mexico or 
Hayti, either in the scale of morals or manhood. 
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Sec. 11. — la liheiiy^ equality^ or law and justice^ the 
great desideratum of dvilization f 

The question may be asked, " Is liberty, equality, or 
law and justice, the great desideratum of civilization and 
progress!" If it be liberty and the nearest possible 
approximation to equality, then the North American 
Indians would stand at the head of the civilization of the 
world, and the people of France very near the foot. The 
former enjoy the highest degree of liberty — personal and 
civil, political and religious ; but are without law, — except 
a few rude customs ; while the latter have a good degree 
of civil liberty and some of the forms of political liberty, 
but enjoy an admirable system of laws — generally well 
administered, and an efficient police — which gives them a 
grade of personal and civil liberty as perfect as it exists 
anywhere in the world, upon all subjects except matters 
of government. The Indians are miserable and degraded 
savages, gradually sinking in numbers and power — their 
liberty, and approximative equality without law being of 
no service to them ; while the people of France, with 
restricted liberty regulated by law, are in the front rank 
of civilization, — ^keeping pace with the progress of the 
age. This illustration is sufficient to show, that a good 
system of laws, properly administered, is of ten times as 
much consequence as political liberty, to the welfare of 
the human family, and the cause of civilization. Liberty 
without law has very little value ; but on the contrary 
law, without political liberty or the elective franchise, is 
of immense importance to a people. 

Even arbitrary, imjust, and oppressive laws, — such as 
the laws of primogeniture, laws which authorize the en- 
tailment of property, laws which give a nobility unjust 
and oppressive powers and privileges, and laws and 
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customs which authorize serfdom, are better than no 
laws at all. A system of law and government embracing 
such unjust and oppressive laws, serves to organize 
society, to preserve peace and order, and is better for 
even the laboring poor, and the oppressed classes, than 
the uncertain and wandering condition of savages and 
barbarians, who have no laws, except a few rude customs. 

We want law and justice, and so much liberty, and no 
more, than is consistent with law and justice. Liberty 
without law, and without regard for justice, tends to 
license and rowdyism, vice and corruption, confusion and 
anarchy. 

Political liberty, which is the enjoyment of the right 
to elect their own officers, and to make their own laws, is 
of no consequence to any people or class of people, who 
have not sufficient intellect and intelligence to elect the 
best men to. office ; and to judge, with some degree of 
wisdom, of the soundness and importance of the leading 
measures and policies of government. Political liberty 
has not increased the wages nor the industry, nor im- 
proved the physical or moral condition of the Indians 
and mixed races of Mexico. On the contrary, they remain 
as poor and ignorant, depressed and degraded, as they 
were when under the dominion of Spain. 

Seo. 12. — Antagonisms hetween laborers and employers — 

trades unions and strikes. 

All persons have rights, to a greater or less extent, to 
protect ; and therefore all are interested in good laws, 
and in a good administration of the government. Hence 
it seems right and just that all should be represented in 
making and administering the laws, who have sufficient 
intelligence and wisdom to use the elective franchise pro- 
perly, and with safety to the country. The chief diffi- 
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culty is, to determine how far political power should be 
trusted to the uneducated classes, who have no property 
to protect, to legislate for and to govern the edu- 
cated classes, and to impose taxes to an unlimited extent 
upon property and business. This difficulty has been re- 
garded as very great in Great Britain, where the laboring 
classes are mostly uneducated, have little or no property 
subject to taxation, and yet constitute a large majority of 
the whole population of the United Kingdom. 

All persons are laborers and belong to the laboring 
classes, in the most general sense of those words, who do 
more or less manual labor; but in the restricted and tech- 
nical sense in which it is commonly used, the word laborer 
includes only tho^e persons, who sell their labor to others 
by the day or week, month or year, or work by the piece 
for wages — and does not include small farmers and gar- 
deners, mechanics and manufacturers, who labor for them- 
selves, and sell their products instead of their labor. The 
word laborer is also mostly confined to those who do com- 
mon labor for wages. The words laboring classes have a 
broader signification, and include all persons who do 
cither common or mechanical labor for hire, or for them- 
selves. In our Northern and Western States, there are 
great numbers of small farmers, and also numerous me- 
chanics, who work for themselves and do a small business 
without employing much hired help. Such persons belong 
to the laboring classes, though they are not commonly 
called laborers. 

Almost everything is done in Great Britain on a large 
scale — ^by capitalists and business men, employing great 
numbers of laborers and mechanics. There are in that 
countiy very few small farmers, mechanics, or manufac- 
turers, who labor for themselves. The number of small 
shopkeepers is much larger ; but a very large majority of 
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the people are laborers, mechanics, and servants, who sell 
their labor to others ; belong, strictly speaking, to the labor- 
ing classes, and have an interest in keeping up wages ; 
while their employers have an interest in redncing wages, 
and keeping them down. There is a strong antagonism 
in Great Britain and nearly all old countries, between the 
laboring classes and their employers. The same kind of 
antagonism is beginning to show itself to a limited extent 
in the manufacturing and mining districts of the United 
States, and in some of the commercial cities, as well as 
in the cotton, rice and sugar producing districts of the 
Southern States, since the abolition of slavery. 

The mechanical, manufacturing and mining laborers of 
Great Britain, have formed societies, extensive combina- 
tions and trades unions, for the purpose of aiding each 
other, communicating information, establishing, raising, 
and keeping up the prices of labor. Many of those organ- 
izations have been long in operation — some of them more 
than half a century. They have inaugurated numerous 
strikes to raise wages, and resorted to violence and crime 
to compel laborers to submit to them ; and while they 
have produced good in some instances, by communicating 
information, aiding persons out of employment, and pro- 
curing a proper standard of wages by negotiations with 
employers, they have often disturbed industry, and been 
the cause of an incalculable amount of evil. 

Trades unions have been organized, and strikes inaugu- 
rated to a limited extent in the United States, with sim- 
ilar, though less injurious consequences; less injurious, 
because the unions here are not so strong as in England ; 
the field for labor, in proportion to the number of labor- 
ers, is much greater ; wages are higher ; the inducement 
to strike is much less ; and the difliculties between labor- 
ers and employers are generally compromised very soon, 
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or otherwise the laborers look elsewhere for employ- 
ment. 

Laborers and servants, and the small shopkeepers de- 
pending upon them, constitute three-fourths or more of 
the whole population of England, and there is antago- 
nism of feeling as well as of interest between the laborers 
and employers; atid hence the educated and business* 
classes, as well as the great landholders, feel that their 
rights and property would be unsafe, if the whole political 
power of the House of Commons were vested in the labor- 
ing classes, by a system of universal manhood suffrage, and 
frequent elections. 

Sec. 13. — Single and plural voting. 

The educated, wealthy, and aristocratic classes of Eng- 
land fear the effect of universal suffrage, — believing that 
it would throw the whole power of the House of Com- 
mons, and the virtual control of the government, into 
the hands of the representatives of the laboring classes, 
and endanger their rights and interests; and yet many 
of them realize the importance of extending the elective 
franchise, equalizing the representation in the Commons, 
and making some great reforms in the government. To 
secure the advantages of an extension of the elective 
franchise and of some reforms, and avoid the dangers 
of universal manhood suffrage, reflecting and ingenious 
minds have invented a system of single and plural voting 
— single voting for uneducated laborers having no pro- 
perty subject to taxation, and various grades of plural 
voting for educated, business, and professional men, and 
property holdei*s ; allowing a laborer or mechanic, and 
eveiy man, an additional vote for a common-school edu- 
cation, — another or third vote for a classical or scientific 
education, — another or fourth vote for taxable property 
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of a certain amount, — and an additional vote for a pro- 
fessional or business education, of a certain grade. 

Such is the outline and substance of the plan of plu- 
ral voting. It is presented here as an ingenious theory, 
for "which there is more apology in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, than in any other country. 
The system does not recognize political equality — ^though 
it admits that all adult males have political as well as 
civil rights and privileges. 

John Stuart Mill, in his work on Representative Gov- 
ernment, says : '* I regard it as wholly inadmissible that 
any person should participate in the suffrage without 
being able to read, write, and perform the common ope- 
rations of arithmetic. . . . Universal teaching must 
precede universal enfranchisement. No one but those in 
whom an d priori theory has silenced common sense, 
will maintain that power over others, over the whole 
community, should be imparted to people who have not 
acquired the commonest and most essential requisites for 
taking care of themselves ; for pursuing intelligently their 
own interests." Again he says: "It is also important, 
tliat.^A^ assembly which votes the taxes^ should he elected 
exclvsively hy those who pay something towards the taanes 
imposed. TJiose who pay no taxes^ disposing hy their 
votes of other peoples money ^ ha/ve every motvve to he 
la/vish, and none to economized 

Speaking of the effect of universal suffrage, Mr. Mill 
says: "The great majority of voters in most countries, 
and emphatically in this [England], would be manual 
laborers ; and the twofold dmiger^ that of too low a stand- 
ard of political intelligence^ and that of class legislatum^ 
would still exist in a very perilous degree. It remains to 
be seen whether any means exist by which these evils can 
be obviated." 
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" In all hnman affaire [he says], every person directly 
interested, and not under positive tutelage, has an ad- 
mitted claim to a voice ; and when his exercise of it is not 
inconsistent with the safety of the whole^ cannot be justly 
excluded from it. But though every one ought to have 
a voice — that every one should have an equal voice, is a 
totally different proposition. . . . Entire exclusion from 
a voice in the common concern is one thing ; the conces- 
sion to others of a more potential voice, on the ground of 
greater capacity for the management of the joint interests, 
is another. . . . An employer of labor is, on the ave- 
rage, more intelligent than a laborer; for he must labor 
with his head, and not solely with his hands. A foreman 
is generally more intelligent than an ordinary laborer ; 
and a laborer in the skilled trades than in the unskilled. 
A banker, merchant, or manufacturer is likely to be 
more intelligent than a tradesman, because he has larger 
and more complicated interests to manage. In all these 
eases it is not the merely having undertaken the superior 
function, but the successful performance of it, that tests 
the qualifications ; ... for which reason the occupa- 
tion should have been pursued successfully for some 
length of time (say three years). Subject to some such 
condition, two or more votes inight he allowed to every per- 
son who eocereises any of these superior functions. The 
liberal professions, when really and not nominally prac- 
tised, imply a still higher degree of instruction ; and 
wherever a sufficient examination, or any serious condi- 
tions of education are required before entering on a pro- 
fession, its members could he admitted at once to a plural- 
ity of votes. The same rule might be applied to graduates 
of universities ; and even to those who bring satisfactory 
certificates of having passed through the course of study 

required by any school, at which tlie higher branches of 
7* 
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knowledge are taught. . . . The plurality of votes 
must on no account be carried so far, that those who 
are privileged by it, or the class to which they belong, shall 
outweigh, by means of it, all the rest of the community." 

Again Mr. Mill says : " Until there shall have been de- 
vised, and until public opinion is willing to accept, 807ne 
mode of plural voting^ which may assign to education, as 
such, the degree of superior influence due to it, and suffi- 
cient as a counterpoise to the numerical weight of the 
least educated class : for so long the benefits of completely 
universal suffrage cannot be obtained, without bringing 
with them, as it appears to me, a chance of more than 
equwalent evils. ... It is not tcsefid, but hurtful^ 
ihoit the constitution of the country should declare igno- 
rance to he entitled to as much political power as htwrn- 
ledge^^ 

Such are the views of some of the leading minds of Eng- 
land — of men who are in the front ranks of the liberal 
party. They apply with great force to our country, and 
particularly to the Southern States ; where a large pro- 
portion of the people are of African descent, bred in igno- 
rance as plantation slaves. My reading and observation, 
concurring with the history of the world, lead me to the 
conclusion, that the mode of electing or appointing officers, 
directly by the people or indirectly, and the frequency or 
infrequency of elections, should be adapted to the condi- 
tion, grade of intellect, and education of the people, and 
to the climate in which they live. The higher their grade 
of intellect, the greater their intelligence, the greater their 
self-restraint, and the more they are accustomed to the 
exercise of political power, the greater the number of 
officers that may be advantageously elected by the people, 
and the greater may be the frequency of elections ; and 
that there may be a nearer approximation to a pure demo- 
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cracy, in temperate and cold climates, than in hot and trop- 
ical countries. 

The number of laborers in proportion to the whole pop- 
ulation being small in our Northern and Western States 
— (except in the mining districts, and in the large manu- 
facturing and commercial cities) — and there being no 
such antagonisms between laborers and employers, as there 
are in England, there is no necessity here for such a system' 
of plural voting, as ingenious Englishmen have suggested, 
to obviate the evils and dangers of universal suffrage in 
England; but the intolerance and tyranny of party spirit, 
and the domination and evils arising from party organiza- 
tions and nominating conventions, are such, that we need 
other modifications of our system of elections, much more 
than they do even in England. We need a system of 
limited and full voting, such as was provided for in the 
first constitution of the State of New York — adopted in 
1Y7Y; we want also the representation of minorities, 
double elections, and cumulative voting. 

Sec. 14. — Limited and fvU voting. 

The first constitution of the State of New York, adopted 
in 1777, provided that every male inhabitant of full age, 
who personally resided within one of the counties of the 
State for six months immediately preceding the day of 
election, should be entitled to vote for representatives of 
the county in the Assembly ; if during the time aforesaid 
he had been a freeholder, possessing a freehold of the value 
of twenty pounds within the county, or had rented a tene- 
ment therein of the yearly value of forty shillings, and 
been rated and actually paid taxes to the State. 

That constitution provided that the Senate of the State 
of New York should consist of twenty-four freeholders, 
to be chosen by the freeholders of the State, possessed of 
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freeholds of the value of one hundred pounds ($250), over 
and above all debts charged thereon ; and that the Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant Governor should be elected by the 
same class of voters. No State, county, nor judicial 
officers were elected — all being appointed in various ways. 
Representatives to Congress were elected by the two 
houses of the State legislature, prior to the adoption of 
the constitution of the United States. 

Under that constitution, there was a large class of small 
freeholders, and householders also, who paid taxes, and 
enjoyed the limited privilege of voting for members of the 
Assembly only — not being allowed to vote for State Sen- 
ators, nor for Governor and Lieutenant Governor ; while 
the freeholders of the State having freeholds worth more 
than $250 each, over and above all encumbrances, were 
allowed to elect the State Senators, Governor and Lieuten- 
ant Governor, and to vote also for members of the As- 
sembly. The former enjoyed theprwUege of limited vot- 
ing ordy^ while the latter had ths privilege of full vot- 
ing^ or voting for all elective officers. The idea was that 
one branch of the State legislature should be elected and 
controlled exclusively by freeholders — by men having 
landed property subject to taxation, as a security for pro- 
perty; and that the small freeholders and householders 
should have a voice in the lower house only, and should 
not have the power to control both houses, and to impose 
taxes to an unlimited extent upon the property of others. 

There was still a large class of men in the State, 
mostly single men, in the employ of othere, who were 
not allowed to vote at all, for member of either house of 
the legislature; and were subject to laws, in making 
which they had no participation. The mistake in the 
constitution was, in not extending the limited suffrage, 
for the election of membere of the Assembly, to nearly all 
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the adult male citizens of the State; and in making so 
broad a distinction between the owners of landed and per- 
sonal property, both being subject to taxation. 

All persons are subject to the laws, have rights to protect, 
and are interested in the government, and in the legisla- 
tion of the country ; though all are not equally interested, 
nor equally capable of participating in the government, 
nor in the election of oflScers. Hence there is great pro- 
priety in allowing a limited suffrage, to participate in the 
election of members of the lower house of State legis- 
latures, and members of Congress, to all adult male citi- 
zens, except criminals and paupers, idiots and lunatics — 
to allow them some participation in the government, for 
the protection of their rights. Under such a system, giv- 
ing to the educated classes and property holders the entire 
control of the State senates, and the election of gov- 
ernors and local officers, it would be much less hazardous, 
and perhaps it might be entirely safe, to allow a limited 
suffrage to the illiterate and ignorant colored men at the 
South. 

The proposed Fifteenth Amendment to the federal con- 
stitution will probably be adopted, — whereby the descend- 
ants of the Puritans will force negro suffrage, and the 
political equality of the negro, upon all the States ; and 
if so, and if, as a matter of self-defence, the most of the 
States should be driven to the necessity of adopting the 
system of limited cmd full voting^ — requiring a small 
property qualification for voters for State senators, gov- 
ernor, and many local officers, the effect of the amend- 
ment would have a compensating influence, which would 
overbalance all the evils that can arise from it. 

Sec. 15. — Cumulative voting^ and its advantages. 
Cumulative voting is the casting of two votes for one 
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of two candidates, instead of casting one vote for each of 
them. 

The tendency of party spirit and party nominations is, to 
put all the nominees of a party upon the same level — without 
regard to talents or acquirements, experience or moral char- 
acter, and to induce electors to cast their votes for the whole* 
ticket — because they cannot cut off any candidate upon 
the ticket without weakening their party, and adding to 
the strength of their opponents ; while cumulative voting 
would frequently enable the minority party to elect one 
candidate, by concentrating their votes upon him, when 
they could not elect two. Cumulative voting would, 
therefore, tend to aid the minority or weaker party, and 
to give them in many cases some representation, instead 
of giving the whole to the majority. 

Cumulative voting would present an opportunity to 
electors, to express their preferences between candidates 
of their own party ; and to make them available, when 
two or more candidates for the legislature, councilmen, 
or other offices of the same class are presented for their 
suffrages, to give two votes for one candidate, instead of 
giving one vote for each of two candidates. 

Under the present system, party men, who have some 
discriminating judgment and some conscience, are very 
frequently embarrassed because they cannot cut off a 
party candidate whom they esteem unworthy of their sup- 
port, without losing a vote, or voting for a political oppo- 
nent, which most party men hesitate to do, for fear of 
weakening their own party and adding to the strength of 
their political opponents. But cumulative voting would 
give electors an opportunity to discriminate between 
candidates of their own party — to increase their vote for 
the best men of their party, and secure their election, and 
to cut off those that they esteem unworthy or unfit, with- 
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out voting for a political opponent, or losing any portion 
of their votes. It would tend to encourage electors to 
break in upon party tickets, to vote according to 
their consciences and judgment, and to cast their votes 
for candidates of their own party, whom they esteem the 
most fit and worthy. 

Under the present system unscrupulous schemers and 
cunning tricksters have an advantage over honest and 
fair-minded men in getting nominations^ while a system of 
cumulative voting would give men of high character and 
standing in a community an advantage at the polls over 
men of bad or doubtful character. A system of cumula- 
tive voting would teach the politicians of each party the 
necessity of bringing forward for oflSce their best men, as 
the only means of securing success. 

Sec. 16. — Voting hy haUotj or vivd voce. 

The ballot has two uses in voting : 1st. To facilitate 
the process ; and 2d. to enable the elector to conceal his 
vote from the public eye. 

When not more than two or three, or at most half a 
dozen officers are to be elected, the ballot facilitates the 
process very little ; but when a governor, State officers, 
members of the State legislature, county officers, and 
also members of Congress, and every fourth year a number 
of presidential electors are to be elected, the ballot 
greatly facilitates the proceeding ; though at the same 
time it serves as a cloak for numerous frauds, in can- 
vassing and certifying votes. It also renJera it much 
more difficult to ferret out fraudulent voting, to ascertain 
for whom fraudulent votes were cast, to purge the poll- 
lists of such votes, and to determine for which candidates 
a majority of the legal votes were cast — so that the system 
of voting by ballot is not an unmixed good. 
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By enabling the elector to conceal his vote from the 
public eye, and from the knowledge of political friends 
and persons wishing to intimidate him, or exercise an 
influence over him, it tends to secure the freedom and 
independence of the voter ; enables him to cut his ticket, 
and vote for those that he may consider the best men 
of both parties (if he wish to do so), without being 
known and abused by his party friends for so doing ; it 
also tends to prevent ill-feeling between neighbors, 
acquaintances, and party friends, and to preserve the 
peace at elections, as well as afterwards. Where the 
vivd voce mode of voting is practised, many contentions 
and quarrels arise after elections — ^growing out of the 
vote given by one of the parties ; which would have been 
avoided, if the party had voted secretly, by ballot. 

Voting vivd voce increases the power of party spirit, 
party organizations, and the influence and tyranny of 
majorities over minorities, in an election district. Very 
few men, of the majority party, while subject to such 
influences, have the moral courage and independence to 
so far separate from their party friends, as to vote for one 
or more candidates of the opposite party, when they think 
them the best men. It, however, ofiers some safeguards 
against frauds. Where the vote is vivd voce and recorded 
on the poll-books, and the poll-books are properly pre- 
served, they furnish persons of both parties who may see 
fit to examine them, evidences of the real vote, and the 
means of purging the poll-books of fraudulent votes, — 
which will tend to hold the election board in check, and 
prevent ballot-box stuffing, and frauds in canvassing and 
certifying the votes. 

The ballot favors the personal liberty and independence 
of the voter, the exercise of freedom and honesty in 
voting, and tends to preserve peace in the community, as 
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well as at elections; but when fraud is committed in 
voting, the ballot aids in concealing the fraud. It also 
aids in facilitating and concealing frauds in election 
boards, and in canvassing and certifying the votes. Votes 
may be purchased with equal facility, and corruption may 
prevail to nearly the same extent, under both systems. 
Each system has its virtues and its evils ; but, upon the 
wfiole, the virtues of the system of voting by ballot greatly 
predominate. Its virtues can be secured by no other 
means; while its principal evil can be guarded against, 
by a careful registry of voters, and by having both 
political parties represented upon every board for register- 
ing voters, and for receiving, canvassing, and certifying 
the votes. 

In the Northern States, where the ballot has been 
universally used, there has been less party domination 
«,nd tyranny over voters, than in Southern States, where 
the vivd voce system has been practised ; and there have 
been also fewer disturbances at elections ; and contentions 
and quarrels growing out of votes cast contrary to the 
dictates of party and party leaders, have been more rare. 

Sec. 17. — Direct and indirect popular elections and 

ajppointments. 

Great changes have been made in the mode of electing 
officers in many of the States. During the Eevolutionary 
war, and until the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States in 1788, members of Congress were elected 
by the colonial or State legislatures, as our Senators in 
Congress now are. 

Under the first New England charter, the governors of 
the colonies of Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay were 
elected annually by the freemen thereof. Under the 
second charter, those colonies were united in 1692, and 
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from that time until the Kevolution, the governor of the 
colony was appointed by the King of England. The 
freemen of the Connecticut and Khode Island colonies 
elected their own governors, annually, fi'om the time of 
their first settlement ; and never had a royal governor. 
The other colonies had, at first, proprietary governors, 
and then governors appointed by the King, until the revo- 
lution. From that time until since the year 1840, the 
governors of the States of New Jersey, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, were 
elected by their State legislatures. The governors of the 
other States were elected by the people ; and under the 
last constitutions formed, the governors of all the States 
are elected by the people. 

All the early State constitutions provided for the 
appointment of judges and State officers by the gov- 
ernors of the States, by and with the advice and consent 
of the State Senate ; or for their election by the legislature 
on joint ballot. But that salutary practice has been 
abandoned and changed in nearly all the States. Dema- 
gogism, blended with popular delusions, has gradually 
infused into the minds of the people many false and delu- 
sive ideas and maxims, including the following: — ^Vox 
populi, vox Dei, — (that the voice of the people is the voice 
of God, speaking through them) — that the people can do 
no wrong — that the majority of the people are always 
right — and that to secure good officers and good gov- 
ernment, all officers should be elected directly by the peo- 
ple, for short periods of time, by universal adult male 
suffirage. Such delusive ideas (some of them originating 
among the Radicals and Jacobins of France, during their 
first Kevolution) have been working in the public mind 
for three-fourths of a century, and gradually extending 
their influence from time to time, to a large number 
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of our people ; . until they have wrought many nnfor- 
tnnate changes and evils in our system of government ; 
and finally culminated in negro suflFrage, and strong efforts 
to force negro equality upon the country. 

Fortunately the Constitution of the United States can- 
not be easily changed ; that it cannot be changed by a 
mere party majority ; and that it provides an equitable 
rule as between the small and large States, for the elec- 
tion of President and Vice President, through the agency 
of Presidential electors, and the election of Senators in 
Congress indirectly, by the State legislatures ; and that all 
judicial, executive, and administrative officers of the United 
States', are required to be nominated and appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, by the heads of departments, or by the judges of 
the courts. These are conservative features, which have 
rendered the Federal Constitution superior to all the State 
constitutions now in force ; and made it, to a great extent, 
the buhjoarh of law and justice^ and of Vihertfy regulated 
hy la/w / which is the only libet^ty of much value. But 
it may well be feared that the proposed Fifleenth Amend- 
ment, if adopted, will so override the conservative fea- 
tures of the State constitutions, as to make radicalism and 
a central absolutism triumphant. 

Though the exercise of the appointing power greatly 
increased the importance of the office of governor, and 
the anxiety of the people to elect the best men to fill the 
office, it did not produce any such popular agitation, schem- 
ing, and system of bargain and intrigue, as our present 
system has of nominating by party conventions, and elect- 
ing judges and all executive and administrative officei-s by 
the people. 

By the second constitution of the State of Mississippi, 
formed in 1832, it was provided that the Judges of the 
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Supreme and Circuit Courts, the Chancellor, the Secre- 
tary of State, Attorney-General, State Treasurer, and 
Auditor of Public Accounts, should all be elected by the 
people. This was an innovation upon the practice which 
had universally obtained in all the States, up to that time, 
of appointing all such officers by the Governor, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, or electing them by the 
two houses of the legislature. 

The Convention which revised the constitution of the 
State of New York, in 1846, being deeply imbued with 
radicalism and popular enthusiasm for the election of all 
officers directly by the people, unfortunately followed the 
example of Mississippi, and provided for the election of aH 
the Judges, State and County officers, and Clerks of Courts, 
directly by the people ; and the most of the States, which 
have formed or revised their constitutions since that 
time, have committed the same blunder. Time will show 
the evils of such a system, and suggest proper remedies. 

Among an educated and reading people, the most of the 
electors will acquire sufficient knowledge of the acts, his- 
tory and character of a few of the leading men of the State, 
whose names may be presented for the office of Governor, 
to enable them to vote intelligently for a proper man for 
that office ; but it is impossible in a large State, for the 
most of the electors to have or obtain sufficient informa- 
tion of the character, qualifications, and fitness, of all the 
men in the State, whose names may be presented for 
Judges and State officers ; and the masses of the people are 
generally very poor judges of the legal acquirements and 
fitness of men, for high judicial stations. The multiplica- 
tion of elective officers increases the difficulty, and often 
renders it impossible for electors, who are constantly oc- 
cupied with their own private afikirs, to acquire sufficient 
information of the qualifications, characters, and fitness, of 
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numerous nominees for office, to enable them to discrimi- 
nate properly, and to vote intelligently. On the contrary, 
the Governor and State officers are employed and paid, to 
devote their whole time to the public service ; and it is the 
Governor's duty to inform himself in relation to all candi- 
dates for office ; and he has the aid of the State officers in 
their several departments. He is responsible for his acts ; 
and more likely than the wireworkers and managers of 
party conventions, to make good selections. The rea- 
son which applies to the election of members of the legis- 
lature, local officers, and the chief executive officjer of a 
State by the people, does not apply to the election of 
judges and State officers. (See on this subject section 19 
of the last chapter.) 

In Brazil, the Senate and Chamber of Deputies are elec- 
ted indirectly by the people. The heads of every fifteen 
families, having an annual income from property or busi- 
ness of $50 each, choose one elector, and the electors thus 
chosen in the several Provinces, elect Senator for life, and 
members of the Chamber of Deputies for four years. Each 
of the twenty-one provinces of the Empire has a provincial 
assembly (like our State legislatures), elected indirectly, 
in the same manner as the national Chamber of Deputies 
— ^in some for two, and in others for three years. The sys- 
tem of indirect elections and a limited suffrage has work- 
ed well, and secured peace and prosperity to that immense 
empire, for nearly fifty years; while Mexico and all the 
Spanish- American republics, under the influence of re- 
publican governments, universal adult male suffrage, and 
direct elections, have all, with the exception of Chili, 
been frequently disturbed by factions, insurrections, 
revolutions and civil wars. Universal suffrage and di- 
rect elections by the people do not seem adapted to the 
impulsive populations of tropical climates — the masses 
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of whom are always weak-minded, as well as unedu- 
cated. 

In the Netherlands, or Holland, the system of elections 
is mostly indirect, and far from popular or democratic. 
Persons who pay a certain amount of taxes choose a cer- 
tain number of electors in their respective towns, and 
these electors elect the members of the tovm cotmoUs^ 
who, prior to the amendment of the constitution in 1848, 
were chosen for life. The town councils elect deputies 
to their provincial assemblies, which are very similar to 
our State legislatures. The States-General, or national 
legislature, is composed of two Chambers — the Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies. The Senate is composed of 
39 members, divided into three classes — elected by the 
provincial assemblies for 9 years— one third part going 
out every three years : of which North Brabant elects 5, 
North Holland 6, South Holland 7, Friesland 3, Drenth 1, 
Gelderland 6, Zealand 2, Overyssel 3, Limburg 3, Utrecht 
2, and Groningen 2. The members of the Chamber of 
Deputies, 68 in number, are elected for 4 years, from 38 
districts, into which the provinces or States are divided, 
by electors who are twenty-three years of age and up- 
wards, and pay taxes, varying in different provinces, from 
$8 to $65. The executive power is vested in the King. 
Such is the system of government of Holland, the most 
liberal and popular of any in the Old World, with the sin- 
gle exception of that of Switzerland. Our federal system 
of government was mostly borrowed from Holland and 
Switzerland. 

Sec. 18. — Goodjvdges — How they are not secured. 

The method of electing judges by the people, in many 
of the States, is an anomaly — unknown in the history of 
the world, except in ancient Rome ; which finally sank 
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into anarchy, civil war, and despotism, under the com- 
bined influences of corruption, demagogism, and military 
power. Some good judges will be obtained by any sys- 
tem of election or appointment; but the method of electing 
them by the people has not proved a success. It has not 
improved the character of the bench, in the States which 
have adopted it. 

A judge should be an experienced man — distinguished 
not only for legal learning and ability, but also for un- 
selfishness, uprightness and impartiality, evenness of 
temper and firmness of character. He should not be 
a sensitive, nervous, excitable man — ^nor a man of very 
tender feelings, that may be easily wrought upon, and 
swayed by friendships, partialities, or the misfortunes of 
suitors ; but should be constantly governed by a spirit of 
justice, tempered by humanity, and a due though not 
an excessive regard for the infirmities of human nature. 
He should have no special favorites at the bar; and as a gen- 
eral rule, the less intimate acquaintance there is between 
a judge and members of the bar practising before him, 
the better it is for the ends of justice. An active and 
zealous partisan politician should very rarely be appointed 
a judge — never unless he be a man of very superior intellect) 
large acquirements, high moral character, even temper, 
and not very avaricious nor selfish. 

The masses of the people are not good judges of legal 
talents and acquirements, and fitness for high judicial 
stations — being generally too much captivated by talking 
talents. They are much better qualified to select men for 
legislative, executive, and administrative duties. To 
nominate candidates for high judicial stations by caucuses 
and conventions of partisan politicians, and elect them 
by the people, is a very poor method to secure good judges. 
It is impossible to secure impartial judges in that way. 
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Judges should not feel that they are dependent upon 
certain suitors in their court, and upon some of the members 
of the bar, for their nomination and election ; and at the same 
time feel that other suitors and members of the bar voted 
against them, or opposed their nomination. Such feelings 
are not consistent with impartiality, and the fair adminis- 
tration of justice. 

The reasoning of judges, like that of all other classes 
of men, is often warped by partialities and prejudices, 
which they are not aware of themselves. There are, in 
both English and American law, so many technical 
matters of pleading, practice, and evidence ; . bo many 
nice hair-spun distinctions in the rules of law announced 
from the bench, (some of which are very whimsical); 
and so many conflicting and unsound decisions, that it 
requires but little partiality or prejudice, to direct the at- 
tention of a judge in one direction or another, and to 
sway the minds of many judges in favor of, or against 
either party, without much regard to the real merits of 
the case. Much of the proverbial uncertainty in the 
administration of justice, arises from such causes. Hence 
the importance of having upon the bench, clear-headed, 
pm*e-minded, upright, honest, and impartial men ; who 
feel a proper degree of independence, and are animated 
by the spirit of justice. The creatures of corrupt men, or 
of party politicians, are not safe judicial officers. 

Good, conscientious, and unselfish men, are too apt to 
be quiet and inactive — while selfish and ambitious men 
are generally bold and adventurous ; and henCe partisan 
nominations are very generally managed and controlled by 
the most selfish and unscrupulous, as well as the most active 
and ambitious men of the party. Make judges, prose- 
cuting attorneys, and sheriffs, dependent for their nomina- 
tion and election upon roughs and rowdies, pimps and 
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gamblers, political rings and swindlers, partisan commit- 
tees and scheming politicians, and the administration of 
justice, and particularly of criminal justice, will necessarilj' 
be weak, and often influenced by partiality or prejudice. 

The facts stated, and the charges made in the petition 
filed in the Supreme Court of the State of New York, by 
Joseph H. Eamsey against the New York and Erie Kail- 
road Company, Gould, Fisk, and others, show 

the dangerous and corrupting influences which result 
from the control of great corporations, by selfish, am- 
bitious, and unscrupulous men. 

In that case Judge Murray, at Delhi, in Delaware 
county, where the petition was filed, on the 23d of No- 
vember, 1869, made an order, suspending Gould, 

Fisk, and several others, from their functions and 

authority as directors and officers of the New York and 
Erie Railroad Company, till the further order of the 
Court ; and appointing a referee to take testimony, and * 
report the evidence and proofs in the case, to aid the 
Court in the further exercise of its powers. 

On the next day (Nov. 24:th) Judge Balcom, living in 
another county, made an ex parte order in the case, that 
all proceedings in the action on the pai't of the plaintifl^, 
including the service of any ordere or papers therein, 
other than the summons and complaint, and also includ- 
ing all proceedings before Philo T. Kuggles, the referee 
named in the order of Judge Murray, be stayed, until the 
entry of an order upon the tnotion specified in a certain 
notice — such stay not to exceed twenty days. On the 
next succeeding day. Judge Barnard, of the Supreme 
Court, at a court held in the city of New York, made an 
order in a cross-suit, similar in terms and eflFect to that 
of Judge Balcom, enjoining proceedings in the suit be- 
fore Judge Murray. 
8 
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The exercise of such strange, anomalous, and conflict- 
ing judicial powers, was never before heard of in any 
civilized country. If the acts of New York judges in 
relation to railroad corporations, and the action of man- 
aging directors and officers thereof, do not disgust the 
bar and the business men of the country with our elective 
judiciary, it will be strange indeed. Several of the 
papers of the city of New York have commented with 
becoming severity upon the subject. 

From The Evening Post, Nov, 26. 

" Judge Balcom, of Bingham ton, has issued 

an order staying all proceedings in the suit of Joseph 
H. Kamsey against the Erie Railway Company and 
others, and forbidding the referee to take testimony. 
This order was served on Mr. Eamsey's counsel on Wed- 
nesday evening. 

" Yesterday, Judge — — Baiiiard, of the Supreme 
Court, in this district, issued a somewhat similar order. 

* * * In making these orders, both Judges di- 
rectly violate the previous order made by Judge Murray, 
whose jurisdiction in such cases is co-ordinate and equal 
with theirs. By what right do they thus insult another 
Court, and attack an authority which cannot be impaired 
without disgracing themselves ? If these judicial acts are 
done in a private interest, in order to protect bad men 
from exposure and punishment, they are intelligible. 

* * * We trust that proper measures will be taken 
to test these questions at once, even if it involves the 
suspension of a Judge from office by the Legislature, as for 
a flagrant crime, and the tedious trial of an impeach- 
ment." 

From The Democrat, Nov, 25. 

" Here is the Company's seat of government. Here its 
managers live. Here they operate in gold-stocks and 
bonds. Here they have, at enormous expense, purchased 
an Opera House for an office, in which their orders are 
written and accounts audited. Here they have purchased 
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a first-class Supreme Court, on purpose to decide all mat- 
ters of law in their favor ; and it is an insult to the Com- 
pany, its Opera House, and its Court, to compel Fisk and 
Gould to go out of the city. * * * Must they be 
forced to buy a little Supreme Court to locate at every 
depot along the line ? Must they employ only Supreme 
Judges for switch-tenders, to open and shut the law, to let 
such and only such trains through as are marked ' Fisk 
& Gould,' private ! " 

From The World, Nov, 27. 

" There have never been more disreputable scandals in 
the administration of miscalled justice, than those which 
are now, for the second time, taking place in connection 
with the affairs of the Erie Kailway. An angry conflict 
between the parties to a suit, is what often takes place in 
litigation ; but the enlisting of Judges of the same Court 
as contestants engaged in a struggle to thwart and cir- 
cumvent one another, and resorting to expedients of chi- 
canery in the interest of crafty and unscrupulous litigants, 
is disgraceful to the Supreme Court, and to the personal 
character of the Judges." 

The New Yoek Times says : — 

" The action of Judge Barnard in the suit commenced 
in the name of the Erie Company against Mr. Kamsey 
and Mr. Eaton, his counsel, to restrain the prosecution of 
Mr. Eamsey's action, brought in Delaware County against 
certain of the Erie Directors, is quite as remarkable as 
anything which has been done hitherto by this extraordi- 
nary Judge, in this most extraordinary litigation. The 
case requires no comment. * * * After a career of 
the most reckless and profligate management, this band 
of Erie adventurere found themselves confronted at last 
by an honest judge, suddenly suspended from oflfice, and 
called upon to account for forty millions of money. For- 
bidden access to their books and papers, except in the 
presence of an unsuspended director ; prohibited absolutely 
from making any entry therein or removing any of them 
from the office, and ordered to appear before a referee, 
that all the secrets of their shameless career should be 
exposed to the public view, and that the public might see 
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and know when, and how, and under what circumstances 
these many millions have been disbursed, — it is not sur- 
prising that extraordinary measures should have been 
taken in their behalf. What may not the threatened 
fearful exposition have presented? Who can say what 
reputations, * * * would have been blasted by such 
a revelation ? " 

Seo. 19. — The frequency or infrequenoy of elections and 

appointments. 

The character of a government is determined as much 
by the terra of service of its officers, and the frequency or 
infrequency of elections, as by the mode of such elections, 
and the origin of its powers. 

Late in the evening of November 9th, 1799, after Na. 
poleon Bonaparte had dispersed the Council of Five Hun- 
dred at the point of the bayonet, about sixty members of 
the two legislative bodies met and passed a decree, abolish- 
ing the Directory of France, vesting the executive power 
in Napoleon, Sieyes, and KogerDucos, as provisional Con- 
suls, and appointing a Commission to act with the Con- 
suls in framing a new constitution. A constitution was 
formed in a few days. Napoleon was made First Consul 
for ten years, and the whole was submitted to a vote of 
the citizens of France, on the 13th of December, 1799, and 
approved by an affirmative vote of more than 3,000,000. 

In 1802 the Council of State adopted a resolution to 
submit to the electors of France, the question, " Shall Na- 
poleon Bonaparte be First Consul for life ? " And there- 
upon registers were opened in every commune, and the 
people voted upon the question. The result was an- 
nounced in asenatusconsultum of August 2d, 1802, declar- 
ing that 3,557,885 votes had been cast, of which 3,368,269 
were in the affirmative, and only 189,626 in the negative. 

On the 18th of May, 1804, the Senate declared Napo- 
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leon Emperor of the French, but referred to the electoi*8 of 
France the ratification or rejection of the decree. 

The question was submitted to the people, and the de- 
cree was ratified by a vote almost unanimous — ^being 3,572,- 
329 in the affirmative, and only 2,569 in the negative. 

In December, 1848, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
nephew of Napoleon I., was elected President of the then 
French Republic for a period of four years, by a popular 
vote of 5,658,755, against about 1,500,000 votes, which 
were cast for General Cavaignac. 

December 2d, 1861, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, then 
President of the French Eepublic, issued a decree, dis- 
solving the Legislative Assembly and Council of State ; 
arrested and sent to prison about one hundred and eighty 
meinbei*s of the Assembly, and a number of other dis- 
tinguished men ; with the aid of the army mowed down 
with fire-arms in the streets of Paris, more than two thou- 
sand citizens who opposed his revolutionary measures; 
made himself Dictator of France; decreed universal suf- 
frage ; arid issued a proclamation to the people. On the 3d 
of December he decreed that the people meet in their re- 
spective communes, and by their votes accept or reject the 
following plebiscite : '* The French people desire the main- 
tenance of the authority of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
and delegate to him the powers necessary to establish a 
constitution, upon the basis proposed in his proclamation 
of December 2d." The affirmative votes cast November 
20th and 2l8t, 1851, numbered 7,439,216; the negative 
votes 640,737 ; and 30,820 votes were annulled for irregu- 
larity. 

In pursuance of the authority vested in him by the voice 
and vote of the people, Louis Napoleon formed and adopted a 
new constitution for France, by which he was made Pres- 
ident for ten yeare, with nearly absolute power, and very 
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slight checks upon its exercise. He was invested with the 
command of the army and navy, with the sole power to 
initiate laws, and nominate all officers — with power to 
declare war, conclude peace, make treaties of alliance and 
commerce — ^with a Senate and Corps Legislatif and 
Council of State to assist him, but with little more than 
advisory and nominal authority. 

Like Kapoleon L, not satisfied with the nominally repub- 
lican constitution and Presidency, in accordance with a 
decree of the Senate, the question was again submitted 
to the people in November, 1852 ; Louis Napoleon was 
elected Emperor, by the vote of 7,824,129 of the citizens 
of France; and the Empire was proclaimed December 
2d, 1852. 

Such have been the votes of the people of France, — 
by which they conferred almost absolute power upon Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, and also upon Louis Napoleon ; and in- 
creased their powers from time to time, after each of 
them had been guilty of the most dangerous conspiracies, 
usurpations, and abuses of power. 

When officers are elected for one, two, three, four, or 
six years, with powers defined and limited by law, public 
opinion and the criticisms of the press in a free country, 
have a powerful influence and check upon tliem. They 
know that they cannot be re-elected unless they satisfy 
their constituents ; that they will be subject to trial and 
punishment, if they are guilty of crime, cori'uption, or 
official misconduct ; and that misconduct in office is often 
more easily ferreted out by successors, and generally more 
easily punished, after they go out of office, than while 
they remain in. The shorter their terms of official service 
may be, the more dependent they are upon the popular 
will, and the more subject they are to public opinion. 
The term may be so short as to destroy nearly all indepen- 
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dence and firmness in the discharge of official duties, and 
produce a timid spirit — injurious to the public weal. 

If a man hold office for life, or for so long a period as 
he will probably want the office, he often feels too indepen- 
dent of the people, and has too little regard for public 
opinion — unless he is ambitious to obtain a higher station. 
Hence the importance to an educated and intelligent peo- 
ple, in a country of law, of electing their legislative, exe- 
cutive, and administrative officers, for comparatively short 
periods of time — to hold them in check, and compel them 
to study the public interest, and to pay heed to an enlight- 
ened public opinion. The Bonapartes, elected as they 
were, were no more held in check by the public opinion 
of France or of the world, than they would have been if 
they had been hereditary monarchs. Their election by 
the people for ten years, and then for life, served to foster 
their pride, to confirm their supremacy and power over 
the people, and to make them feel more independent than 
they would, if they had inherited their power. Napoleon 
was more absolute, and so is Louis Napoleon, than any of 
the hereditary monarchs of Europe, except the Czar of 
Bussia, and the Sultan of Turkey ; and the fact that they 
owed their high position and power to the votes of the peo- 
ple of France, gave the people no additional check upon 
them, and no more influence over them. 

All our elective officers. State, national, and local, are 
elected for short, or comparatively short periods of time ; 
and such is the case also with those appointed to office — 
with the exception of the judges. The officers in some of 
the States are elected for too short periods, to be conve- 
nient or advantageous. They render elections for many 
offices too frequent. The governors of all the New Eng- 
land States are elected annually ; in each of the States of 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, 
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Florida, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Texas, California, Oregon, and Nevada, the governor is 
elected for four years ; in New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
lie is elected for three vears ; and in each of the other States, 
he is elected for two years. The terms of service of State 
officers and State Senators are equally short and various — 
being but one year in each of the New England States, 
and from two to four years in the other States. 

No advantages can ai'ise from the election of such offi- 
cers and county officers annually, over their election for 
three or four years. Frequent elections render the changes 
of officers too frequent, and the scramble for office too 
great. More experience, as a general rule, will be secur- 
ed during a series of years, by electing such officers for 
three or four years, than for but one or two ; and the ex- 
pense and idleness, intrigues and other evils, attending 
their nomination and election, will occur less frequently 
in one case .than in the other. If the annual election of 
nearly all officers has worked well in New England, it is 
because they are a homogeneous, educated, and intellec- 
tual people. As the foreign element increases, the system 
may not work so well. 

Senates should be filled with men of mature minds, 
who should hold their offices long enou^ to acquire ex- 
perience, and become intimately acquainted with the af- 
fairs of the State; but the members of the most numerous 
branch of the legislature should be elected for a shorter 
period, that tliey may feel the public will more sensibly. 

Long periods of official service, and holding office 
during good behavior, serve to educate men for the effi- 
cient and proper discharge of official duties, and tend to 
make skilful officers ; but at the same time that system 
tends to foster an es^>rit de corps among officials ; to 
stimulate the pride of official rank ; to excite class feel- 
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ings and interests, and ambition for high salaries ; and to 
produce indiflFerence and disregard for the interests of the 
laboring classes. Hence the system is anti-democratic in 
its tendencies. 

Frequent elections for short terms, bring fresh Zealand 
industry to the public service, but they tend to fiir 
nearly all offices tlie most of the time with new men, of 
no official experience, or very little, if any ; to foster a 
petty ambition in great numbers of people, and to induce 
a general scramble for offices of all grades, high and low. 
They affi:)rd very little opportunity for the proper educa- 
tion of statesmen, and the full development of statesman- 
ship. They have been a great evil in our country, and 
that evil has been increasing, during the last fifty years. 

To secure experience and efficiency in office, and main- 
tain a republican spirit, it seems necessary to observe a 
proper mean between long and short terms of official 
service — as each system has its advantages and disad- 
vantages. The experience of our national and State 
governments indicates, that the best term of service for the 
most of our executive and administrative officers, is four 
years. Many, that make first-rate officers, should be con- 
tinued, and some should be promoted ; while those that 
are not above m'ediocrity, should retire at the end of their 
term, that their places may be filled by others. The 
term of the President of the United States does not seem 
too long nor too short. It is not so long as to enable the 
President, by his patronage and power, to obtain an un- 
due ascendency over Congress or the army ; nor so short 
as to make him too weak, and enable Congress very easily 
to undermine the Executive power. Every President, 
except Tyler and Johnson, has exercised as much power 
over Congress, the army, and the people, as was consistent 

with the public weal. 
8* 
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Sec. 20. — Tke representaUon of minorities. 

Our present system, of giving the entire representation 
to the majority, in each election district, and none to the 
iminority, ip not eqnal, nor just to the minority. It is 
neither republican nor democratic, just nor politic. Every 
principle of equality and justice requires that minorities 
should have an equal representation with majorities, as 
far as is practicable, in proportion to their numbers. To 
attain that end, the following suggestions are made : 

Ist. Divide a large State into six or eight senatorial 
districts, giving to each district six senators, to be divided 
after the first election into two classes, and to be elected 
for four years ; — so that half the senate, three in each 
district, shall be elected every two years — each elector 
voting for two persons, or casting two votes for one 
person, for senator. By that mode, the party having a 
majority in a district would elect two of the senators at 
each election, and the minority would elect one. 

2d. Divide a State into districts, for the election of 
membei's of the most numerous branch of the legislatnre, 
without dividing counties, — so that each district may 
have two or more members, by attaching each connty, 
not entitled to two representatives, to some other county 
— ^to form a district. In districts entitled to but two 
members, allow each elector to vote for but one. In dis- 
tricts entitled to three members, allow each elector to vote 
for two persons ; or to cast two votes for one. In dis- 
tricts entitled to either four or five members, allow each 
elector to vote for three, or to cast three votes for one. 
In large cities, entitled to six or more members, let each 
elector vote, as near as may be, for two-thirds as many 
persons as the city may be entitled to members, and for 
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not less than three-fifths, nor more than three-fourths as 
many ; or to east all his votes for a less number. 

3d. In forming Congressional districts, if a State be 
entitled to less than six members, let it form but one dis- 
trict ; if it be entitled to six or more members, divide it 
so that each district shall have three members, and if in 
so dividing, there be a remainder of one or two, attach 
them to one of the districts, — giving it four or five 
members. In States having only one or two mem- 
bers, let each voter vote for one ; in districts entitled to 
three members, let each voter vote for two, or cast two 
votes for one ; and in districts entitled to four or five mem- 
bers, let each voter vote for three, or cast three votes for 
one. 

4th. Elect two Presidential electors at large, in each 
StatQ, and elect the others to which each State may be 
entitled, by districts, in the same manner as members of 
Congress. Let each voter vote for one elector at large, 
and for the others, to which his district may be entitled, 
let him vote the same as for members of Congress. 

5th. A plurality should elect in all cases ; and on can- 
vassing, the requisite number of persons having the largest 
number of legal votes, should be declared elected, and cer- 
tificates issued accordingly. By such a system, the mino- 
rity in each district would be represented, as well as the 
majority. The former would generally have one-third, 
and the latter two-thirds of the representation. 

6th. In cities, give each ward or district three alder- 
men ; and allow each elector to vote for two, or to cast 
two votes for one. 

7th. In States where they have no county boards of 
supervisors to audit accounts, equalize and levy taxes, 
take charge of the county property, the coimty poor, and 
county roads and bridges, elect five county commissioners 
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every two years for snch purposes, allowing each elector 
to vote for three, or to cast three votes for one. 

8th. For the administration of towns, elect annually a 
boai'd of five officers, each elector voting for three ; and 
in States where they have boards of county supervisors, 
let the electors designate on their hallots which shall be 
supervisor and which town clerk, the other three to be 
assessors ; and the board elected to designate which shall 
be treasurer. Let the board so elected supervise and 
equalize the valuation of property for the assessment of 
taxes, audit the accounts of the town, and constitute the 
board for the registration of voters, and the election board 
for receiving, canvassing, and certifying to the votes cast 
at elections. 

• Such a system of representation and voting would re- 
medy many evils, remove many &cilities and temptations 
to corruption and fraud, and be productive of many ad- 
vantages. 

1st. It would do justice to the minority, and protect 
their rights much better than they are now, by giving 
them a representation and a voice in every election dis- 
trict, and in every county, city, and town board. 

2d. By giving both parties a representation and a voice 
in every county and town, city and village council and 
administrative board, for levying taxes, authorizing ex- 
penditures and contracts, auditing accounts and claims, 
registering voters, and receiving and canvassing votes at 
elections, it would subject all such proceedings to a pro- 
per degree of publicity ; remove the facilities for secret 
management, favoritism and intrigue, fraud and corrup- 
tion ; and thereby promote honesty and fairness in the 
transaction of public business. ^ 

3d. It would remove the temptation to great parjty 
efforts, fraud, and deception — to carry elections in Statl 
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and districts where parties are nearly equal — because 
neither party could gain by success or lose by defeat, 
more than one-third of the representation ; whereas one 
party now gains all the representatives and officers, and 
tlie other loses all. 

4th* By dividing the representation more justly and 
fairly between the two great . political parties of the day, 
and rendering it impossible for either party to get all the 
State senators, members of Congress, or representatives of 
any State or district, it would lessen the prize to be gained 
by successful party efforts ; moderate the violence of party 
strife and the intensity of party spirit ; and allow voters 
to act more deliberately and independently, and with less 
party restraint. 

5th. By enlarging the senatorial, representative, and 
Congressional districts, each would comprise a larger pop- 
ulation, more varied interests, and more men of talent and 
distinction ; which would give a better opportunity in many 
districts to secure men for the State legislature, as well as 
for Congress, of a higher order of talent and experience. 

6th. As no party would be likely to support two farm- 
ers, two manufacturers, two mechanics, two merchants, 
or two lawyers in the same district, all the different em- 
ployments and business pursuits, professions and classes 
of men, would be better and more equally and fairly repre- 
sented than they are now. Nor could the people of one 
religious denomination, if they constitute a majority, elect 
all the representatives, as they can now. 

It may be further said, that the system suggested has 
been tested in the triple and fourfold districts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, under their Keform Bill of 1868, and 
that it worked well. 

To prevent secret and improper management of the 
directors of corporations, for speculative pui*poses and 
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private gain, the holders of a minority as well as of the 
majority of the stock, should be represented as far as 
practicable, upon the board of directors ; and the mode 
of voting should be prescribed by law, in such a manner 
as to secure that end. 

Public attention in our country has been called within 
a few years, to the importance of minority representation, 
as a means of securing fairness in legislation, and in the 
administration of the government ; and also of securing a 
higher order of talent. There is usually no great scram- 
ble for nominations in the party which is in the minority, 
in a district or county ; and hence they generally bring 
forward their best men. 

Upon the recommendation of the Governor of the Stat-e 
of New York, tlie legislature of 1867, in providing for a 
Constitutional Con/vention^ directed a certain number of 
members to be elected by districts, and that thirty-two 
should be elected by general ticket in the State — each 
elector to vote for only sixteen. The object and the ef- 
fect was, to return sixteen of the ablest and best men of 
the State, from each of the two great political parties of 
the day. The Governor of Ohio, in his annual message 
to the legislature in November, 1868, said : " The abuses 
of the elective franchise require the attention of the Gen- 
eral Assembly at the present session, and I submit the 
propriety of amendments to the election laws./by* the rep- 
resentation of minorities in the hoards of judges and 
clerks of elections^ and in the registration of lawful voters^ 
in each township, ward, and precinct, prior to tlie elec- 
tion." 

Sec. 21. — Dovhle elections^ and the prohibition of nom- 
inating conventions and caucuses. 

The number of elective offices in the United States is 
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SO great, and the patriots, ready and anxious to serve the 
country in an official capacity, so numerous, that the 
practice of holding party caucuses and conventions, to 
designate candidates to be supported at elections, has be- 
come general, and has been developed into a system. 
The evils of the system have been heretofore shown ; but 
however great and numerous they may be, the system 
cannot be dispensed with, in the present state of things, 
until a substitute has been supplied. My suggestion is, 
that double elections be held ; that the first one be held 
two, three, or four weeks before the second, as a substitute 
for caucuses and conventions — to designate by the voice 
of the electors of both parties, the candidates to be sup- 
ported at the ensuing election. 

The electors should vote at the firet, as well as at the 
second election, in the method indicated in the last sec- 
tion ; the results of the first election to be treated as a 
mere selection of candidates, and the voters at the second 
election to be limited in voting, to a certain number of 
persons having the highest number of votes at the first 
election — ^perhaps twice the number for which he is al- 
lowed to vote with one added thereto — so that in districts 
entitled to three members, there may be five legal candi- 
dates at the second election ; each voter to be allowed to 
vote for two of them, or to cast two votes for but one. 

Require the election board of officers of each election 
district, to procure a sufficient number of tickets to be 
printed and distributed at the polls, at the second elec- 
tion, on each of which the names of all the legal candi- 
dates should be inserted, in the order of the number of 
votes they severally received at the first election, with a 
proper caption — designating the office for which they are 
candidates. The voter would then have before him for 
consideration the names of all the candidates, and should 
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strike out those that he does not design to vote for, and 
leave npon the ticket unerased the names only of those 
that he votes for — or if he wishes to cast two votes for 
one person, he may strike out all the names but one, and 
opposite that name add the words, two votes. 

Previous to the first election, the names of suitable per- 
sons for candidates would be announced in newspapers, 
and political tracts, and handbills, and their merits pre- 
sented to the people for consideration; and meetings 
would be held, at which the merits of persons whose 
names had been suggested as candidates, would be exam- 
ined and discussed, in connection with the political ques- 
tions of the day. Every individual would and should be 
allowed to express freely his choice of candidates ; but 
no vote should be taken to determine the choice of the 
majority of the meeting between candidates— nor to com- 
mit the meeting to support any person or persons as can- 
didates. After the first election the merits and demerits 
of the candidatesselected, would be more fully canvassed 
and presented to the people, in public meetings, as well 
as in newspapers, political tracts, and printed addresses. 

Such a method of proceeding would supersede the ne- 
cessity and use of party caucuses and conventions to 
make nominations ; and they might with propriety be 
prohibited. It would also obviate the necessity of party 
committees, to procure and distribute tickets ; tlie voter 
would be relieved from the shackles of party, and from 
the undue influence of party leaders and politicians; 
and the votes cast at each election^ would express, as near 
as possible^ the spontaneous choice of the people. Under 
such a system, the government would be a popular gov- 
ernment, in the full sense of those terms. It would be a 
government of the whole people, wielded for the benefit 
of the whole people ; while it is now merely the govern- 
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merit of a political party, managed to a large extent for 
tlie benefit of the leaders of the party. 

The representation of minorities, cumulative voting, 
and the system of double elections, are not necessarily de- 
pendent upon each other, and either may be adopted and 
work well without the others ; but all three of them com- 
bined would make the reform, and the remedy for our 
present political evils, the more complete. 



CHAPTER IV. 

WOMAN — HEB BIGHTS, AND THE AGITATION IN BELATION TO 
THEM ; HEB CONSTITUTION AND NATUBE ; HEB TALENTS, 
AND PBOPEB SPHEBE OF ACTION J AND HEB CLAIMS TO 
THE ELECTIVE SUFFBAGE, AND TO THE BIGHT TO HOLD 
OFFICE. 

Sec. 1. — W(mian — her rights^ and the agitation in 

relation to t/iem. 

The rights of woman are very little regarded by the 
common law of England; which, with slight modifica- 
tions, became the common law of all the States of the 
Union, except Louisiana. By marriage her legal exist- 
ence was regarded as merged in that of her husband ; her 
personal property absolutely vested in him, became his, 
and was subject to his sole control, and to the claims of 
his creditors ; her earnings belonged to him ; he became 
tenant during their joint lives, of her real estate, and had 
its use ; and if she had a child or children by him, he 
became tenant by the courtesy of all her real estate, during 
his life-time. She could neither sue nor be sued, nor 
make a valid contract, except as the agent of the hus- 
band. She had no rights of property which the law 
recognized and protected, during his life-time. 

That was all wrong. There is no good and sound 
reason why marriage should not be treated as a special 
and peculiar partnership for life, — the wife retaining the 
title and control of her own property, and her earnings 
also, as fully as the husband does his — both contributing 
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to the common good, according to their ability. So far 
as the husband manages his wife's property, he should do 
so as her agent, and only with her assent, and in accord- 
ance with her wishes. He should have no power to sell 
or otherwise dispose of her property, contrary to her 
wishes, or without her assent ; and yet its use and income, 
or a proper share of it, should be devoted to the common 
good of the family. There is no propriety in her living 
in luxury and indolence upon his earnings and property — 
insisting that he is bound to support her — and to allow 
her own property, if she have any, to accumulate for her 
future use. Both should contribute to the common good. 
Nor should she be allowed to contract debts in his name 
to adorn her person, or for anything but the most com- 
mon comforts of life, without his express assent. On the 
contrary, she should be allowed to make contracts in her 
own name, and to bind herself by her contracts, and be 
subject to suit, and able to sue to enforce them ; and the 
husband should seldom be responsible for her acts or con- 
tracts. The law should give him the same share of her 
property after her death, that it gives her of his, and no 
other. This would put husband and wife upon terms of 
as near an equality, as their diflFerent spheres of life will 
permit. 

Since the year 1840, laws have been enacted in many 
of the States, and recently in England, to secure to mar- 
ried women their property, and the enjoyment and con- 
trol thereof, freed from the control of the husband, and 
from subjection to the payment of his debts. These laws 
are in some respects defective and imperfect, and yet they 
secure, in most particulars, the civil rights of married 
wmnen ; and with some amendments and additional pro- 
visions, will do so very perfectly. The laws of France 
treat mamagd as a partnership for life; and not only 
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secure to married women all their civil rights, but give 
the wife such a power and restraining influence over the 
husband in the management of his business and the sale 
of his property, that it checks enterprise, and often tends 
to paralyze his energy. 

We now have a class of women who, not content with 
the protection and enjoyment of all their civil rights, are 
agitating the public mind to obtain political power — the 
elective franchise, and eligibility to all offices. "Women 
now nearly monopolize the business of teaching children 
and youth, have become a great social power in the land, 
as they should be ; and yet some are not satisfied because 
they do not exercise political power. They are becoming 
ambitious to hold office, and to hold the balance of power 
between the two great political parties. They are seek- 
ing to become a new element of power, and hence their 
character and qualifications should be carefully analyzed 
and examined, to the end that their claims to political 
power may be fairly considered. 

Sec. 2. — The constitution^ nature^ and proper sphere of 

woman. 

Woman's constitution and nature are widely different 
from man's, and fit her for a sphere of industry and duty 
very difterent from his. They are counterparts to each 
other, fitted to live together as husband and wife, and the 
heads of a family — ^liis being the more public, and hers 
the domestic sphere. The difference in constitution, and 
fitness for different spheres of life, are the sources of the affi- 
nities of the sexes, which constitute the strongest and most 
permanent bond of union which exists among mankind. 

Marriage and the domestic relations arise from natiiral 
affinities — from the nature, constitution, and association 
of the sexes, and the fruits of their union. Marriage, or 
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the union of a man and woman for life, in the relation of 
husband and wife, and as the heads of a distinct family, 
forms the first stage of organized society. The children 
of such unions constitute additional bonds of union be- 
tween the parents. Marriage being the consummation 
of an agreement for a union during life, is of more conse- 
quence to woman than to man, and therefore she should 
do nothing to weaken the marriage tie. 

The union of a man and woman for life, in the holy 
relation of husband and wife, leads to the full develop- 
ment and perfection of the marital, parental, filial, and 
fraternal affections, and of all the domestic afiections and 
sympatliies ; which would otherwise have only a fieeting 
existence. When the parties are adapted to each other, 
and each is contented to fill his or her proper sphere, and 
has capacity to do so — so that all the family duties and 
oflSces are satisfactorily discharged — ^without conflict or 
rivalship, the relation tends to produce identity of inte- 
rest, of sympathy, and of hopes and fears for the future ; 
to allay jealousies ; and to develop feelings of security 
and happiness. But to produce harmony of action, and 
attain these ends, the family must have a head — a busi- 
ness, financial, and directing head ; and as a general rule, 
the husband must be that head, and the wife must act as 
the confidential friend and adviser, being free to act in ac- 
cordance with her own opinions and tastes, in all matters 
within her special sphere ; but assigning to the husband 
the final determination of all matters of finance, the 
amount of the family expenses, and whatever relates to 
his own business. Whenever there is a struggle between 
them, to determine which shall be the head of the family, 
there is no chance for harmony of feeling or action, nor 
for domestic affection or happiness. Two heads entirely 
equal can seldom harmonize in action. 
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Woman's constitution and nature fit her to be the com- 
panion, the assistant, the help-mate of man. She is not 
his equal in his particular sphere, but his superior in her 
own sphere. She is superior to him in the delicacy of her 
organization and in sensibility, in the acuteness of the 
senses, and in refinement of feeling and sentiment ; but 
she is not his eqybdi in physical strength^ in powers of en- 
durance^ in courage and hravery^ nor in capaciby for 
"business of any kind — except teaching children and 
youth. Her constitution and nature render her more 
timid than man ; more apprehensive of danger, and less 
fitted for the strifes and struggles of a business life ; for 
bold and hazardous enterprises ; for navigating the ocean, 
seas, and lakes ; and for subduing, governing, and using 
animals for labor and practical business. She is not only 
unfitted for a seafaring life, for hunting and fishing, for 
military pursuits, but for agricultural pursuits, mining, or 
manufactures, except as the assistant of man ; and she is 
totally unfitted to act an independent part in public 
life. 

Having less strength and powers of endurance than 
man^ she has less ambition for power and dominion, less 
inclination to inquire into the principles of science, and 
to fathom its depths, as stepping-stones to business and 
wealth — less power to master the details and complexities 
of business^ and to endure its disappointrrcents^ shocks, 
and reverses^ Having more delicacy and sensibility than 
man, she is more under the influence of her feelings, and 
is governed less by abstract rules and fixed principles ; 
and hence her judgment, as a general rule, is not so cool, 
deliberate, and sound as man's. 

Being less able to defend and protect herself, more 
timid, less fitted for out-door labor and exposure to the 
elements, totally unfitted for many of the rougher and 
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harder kinds of labor, and having less capacity for nearly 
Ml business employments, she naturaU/y clings to man as 
her protector y amd inain support. She isjittedfor domes- 
tic life^ to he the companion^ assista/nt^ and hdp-mate of 
m,an^ to raise and educate children, and manage the 
household affairs. She is fitted for the domestic circle, 
not the political circle ; for domestic life, not for official 
life ; — not for the turmoil of politics, and the strifes and 
struggles of electioneering campaigns, and contested elec- 
tions with politicians, roughs, and rowdies. 

That woman's talents are very different from man's — 
fitting her for a different sphere, is evident from her his- 
tory, and from the fact that, with few exceptions, she has 
followed different vocations in life ; that she has clung to 
man as her protector, occupied the domestic station as his 
assistant and help-mate, and seldom attempted to fill a 
station of independence — except when it was forced upon 
her by widowhood, or by peculiar circumstances. Many 
females have been taught the rules and principles, the 
facts and theories of chemistry and natural philosophy, 
and have also taught those sciences in the schools, but 
they have never expeiimented in them to any consider- 
able extent, and have never made any discoveries in che- 
mistry or natural science. They have sometimes studied 
the principles of mechanism, and practised several me- 
chanical trades ; but they have never been the equal of 
man in any of them — not even in cutting and fitting 
clothing ; and they have never invented anything of 
much importance. 

Discoveries in natural science and inventions in the 
practical arts, are never matters of chance ; but usually 
the result of experimenting for years, in accordance with 
soms theory or conception of the mmd^ and the fact that 
woman has not experimented, and therefore has made 
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no such discoveries and inventions as man has, constitates 
of itself conclusive evidence ih^Xshehmnothadarigi/nal 
mental conceptions upon such subjects^ as man has had — 
and that her talents for mechanics and natur^ science are 
inferior to man's, and do not fit her for inventions and 
discoveries. 

Women write interesting novels and literary essajs, 
often give graphic views of domestic life, and sometimes 
of the facts of history ; but they never reach the spirit 
and philosophy of history. Women have never distin- 
guished themselves as historians, as discoverers in science, 
as inventors, nor as mechanics, manufacturers, merchants, 
navigators, or agriculturists; and yet there is no law 
which prevents them from competing with man, in all 
such spheres of action, on equal terms; and they would 
do so, if their tastes led them in such directions, and their 
talents for such fields of inquiry and action, were equal 
to man's. 

Women seldom think of carrying on business except 
from necessity. If they inherit property, they live on the 
income of it, without troubling themselves to carry on 
business to accumulate more. Not so with man. Business, 
in an enlarged sense of the word, is his sphere — not hers. 
It is, perhaps, unfortunate for women, in this extravagant 
age of the world, that they are so little inclined to main- 
tain their independence — to study and prepare themselves 
for business, and to exert their talents and energies to 
carry on business of various kinds for themselves — in- 
dependent of man ; and are so much inclined to lean upon 
hi/mfor pi'otection^ support^ and guidance. The sphere of 
woman's action might and should be extended to numer- 
ous mechanical employments, and to various branches 
of manufactures, and to trade also ; which many women 
might pursue advantageously ; if not fully equal to the 
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first classes of men, in such fields of action. At present 
they are generally only laborers in such pursuitf* — occupy- 
ing stations subordinate to men ; but I see no good reason 
why many of them might not embark in such branches 
of business as principals, acting an independent part. 
Such is the case much more frequently in Europe, than 
in America. 

Within a few years past, women have commenced the 
study and practice of medicine, with a reasonable de- 
gree of success. They would be out of place as army 
surgeons ; but it seems evidently fit and proper, that wo- 
men and children should be treated by female physicians. 
The sphere for the exercise of woman's talents is wide 
enough, without entering the field of politics, of law, 
or of government. As man is the protector of woman, 
and she leans upon him for protection and support, and 
is more or less dependent upon him, he fills the primary, 
and she the secondary place in the family, and in society. 
The husband and father is legitimately the head of the 
family; and the guardian, representative, and agent of the 
wife and children, in matters of business, and also in poli- 
tics and government. 

Single women, who have intellect and habits of indus- 
try and economy, may make themselves independent, by 
their own labor and attention to business; but married 
women, who are bearing and raising children, cannot 
attend to much business outside of their own households ; 
and hence their condition is one of comparatively helpless 
dependence — unless they have considerable property of 
their own. Marriage is, therefore, in the nature of things, 
inconsistent with female independence. Such is the gen- 
eral rule, to which there are few exceptions. 

9 
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Sec. 3. — The envployments and condition^ education and 
tastes, proclivities and ambition of women. 

The inventions of the spinning-jenny, the power-loom, 
and the sewing-machine, have made great changes in the 
employments of women, during the last hundred years. 
Formerly nearly all the wool and cotton, linen and 
silk, were spun by women, by hand, upon one-thread 
wheels, and woven upon hand-looms. Spinning and 
weaving constituted (next to house-work) the principal 
employment of women — and particularly of girls and un- 
married women — so much so that the latter were desig- 
nated in England as spinsters. Now all this is changed : 
nearly all the spinning is done, and the cloth made by 
machinery, and a considerable portion of the work is done 
by men. It was formerly done in families, and gave em- 
ployment to females for a large portion of the year ; it is 
now done in factories, and does not give a tenth part as 
much employment to women, as it did prior to the nine- 
teenth century. 

Women having less mechanical talent than men, and 
less ability to manage complicated machinery and keep it 
in order — men occupy the posts of superintendents in every 
departm'ent of factory labor : and the greatest part of the 
spinning upon such complicated machines as mules and 
jennies, is done by men. Even the sewing-machine, by 
increasing the facility and lessening the labor, has lessened 
the relative importance of sewing, and increased that of 
cutting and fitting garments; thrown the business of 
making clothing more into the hands and under the 
control of men ; thrown females more and more into the 
subordinate position of executing the details, under the 
superintendence and direction of men ; and in a great 
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measure taken out of woman's hands a business which 
belongs peculiarly to her sphere of life. 

The invention and general use of machinery in the 
manufacture of cloth, and the use of sewing-machines in 
making clothing, have all tended to enlarge the sphere of 
man, and to contract the sphere of woman; to sub- 
ordinate her industry more and more to his superintend-, 
ence and direction ; and to make her more and more 
dependent upon him for employment, as well as for sup- 
port. School-teaching is the principal employment of 
women, which has been enlarged during the present 
century, — the teaching of children and youth being now 
mostly monopolized by females, in the United States. 

If woman wishes to enjoy any considerable degree of 
independence, she must study and practise mechanical 
industry, book-keeping, and business of various kinds, 
much more, and give less attention to music and matters 
of dress and amusement, than she has done heretofore. 
She must enlarge her sphere of industry, and do more for 
herself; and rely less upon man. She should carry on 
business of various kinds herself, and for herself. If she 
cannot build and manage large cotton and woollen fac- 
tories, forges and rolling-mills, there seems no good reason 
why she should not carry on and manage establishments 
for the manufacture of clothing. If women cannot be- 
come shipping and wholesale merchants, and carry on 
such business successfully, they might keep the shops and 
stores, and do a large portion of the retail business of 
both city and country. This is done, to a very large 
extent, in some countries of Europe. But the women of 
this country seem to have no taste, and no ambition, for 
such employments. 

Single women of full age, — maidens as well as widows, 
have the same rights as men — to control their own per- 
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sons and indoBtry, property and bnsmefis, to make con- 
tracts without any restriction or limitation, to soe and be 
sued, and to pnrsne any occapation, employment, or bnsi- 
ness, which they may choose--except those of a military 
or official character, and the practice of the law. The 
professions of medicine, theology, teaching, engineering, 
architecture, and navigation, are all open to them--ras is 
the business of banking, manufacturing, building and 
operating railroads ; and they can pursue any of these 
professions and branches of business, if they can find 
employers, or are fitted for them, and have capital and 
credit to do as men do-— set themselves at work, operate 
with their own capital and credit, employ other women 
or men as subordinates, and manage business for them- 
selves. They often inherit property, and even a well- 
established and successful business. If they had the same 
capacity and taste for business that men have, they would 
employ their capital in business, as men do, and manage 
it themselves. But for some cause, which it is not con- 
sidered gallant to express in plain terms, ninety-nine in 
every hundred that inherit property, trust it to men to 
manage, and do not attempt to carry on business with it 
themselves. 

The question of admitting females into colleges and 
universities, and giving them the same extended educsr- 
tion as men, and in the same classes, has been much agi- 
tated of late years ; and their exclusion from such institu- 
tions has been complained of as a great hardship, and as 
gross injustice. But if woman's constitution and talents 
fit her for a different, and not for the same sphere of life 
as man's, why educate them together ? Why not educate 
them separately — each for the practical duties they are 
intended to discharge ? 

Men are educated for the law and other professions — • 
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for civil, mining, and military engineering — ^to fit thefti 
for building roads and bridges, railroads and canals, to 
open mines, and to take charge of all such works, and 
others of a mechanical character. The pursuits of woman 
are such that she needs no such education. She does not 
need an extended education in mathematics, nor in 
natural nor mechanical science; because such acquire- 
ments are not adapted to her sphere of life, and to the 
pursuits which she voluntarily follows. She manifests 
neither taste, practical talent, nor ambition, for the pro- 
fessions and pursuits which demand such requirements. 
When she builds roads and bridges, canals and railroads, 
factories and workshops, superintends male as well as 
female laborers, manages all such departments of industry, 
carries on commerce by sea and by land, and also bank- 
ing, successfully ; then it will be proper to give her the 
same education as man ; and let her participate, not only 
in the exercise of the elective franchise, but also in the 
profession of law — in the administration of justice, and in 
making and executing the laws of the land. Until she 
shows herself able and willing to fill all such stations in 
life, as well as man, and proves it by actual practice, it 
seems out of place to educate her in the same manner, 
and for the same sphere of life as man. 

Very few young women have ambition to obtain a 
collegiate education, and are inclined to make sufficient 
efforts to go through a collegiate course of studies. The 
most of them are satisfied with the course of studies pur- 
sued in our best common schools — some having ambition 
to acquire some knowledge of music and the fine arts, and 
a few desiring a more extended education, generally for 
the purpose of teaching. The chief end and purpose of 
female education among the middle and wealthy classes 
of our country, seems to be, to enable their daughters to 
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appear well in eociety — ^to please and amnse gentlemen, 
and to get hnsbands who can and will support them in 
ease^ and without much effort on their part. Young 
ladies are educated to spend — ^not to make money ; to 
live on the earnings and incomes of husbands — ^not to 
make much effort to earn a living for themselves ; to Iwe 
a Ufe of dependence — not to ocmry on husmeae for ihen^ 
eehes (md to Uoe independenUy^ ujpon the fruits of their 
own industry. Young ladies and young married ladies 
are expected to live in ease, though the minds of their 
fathers and husbands may be so overtaxed with business, 
and the anxieties attending it, as to wear them out rapidly, 
and shorten their days. 

The constitution, nature, and talents of woman, fit her 
for domestic, not for public stations ; and her tastes, pro- 
clivities, and ambition, are all in harmony with domestic 
life. Hence she clings to man as her protector and 
guardian ; and prefers to have him act as her represent- 
ative, rather than make the effort and incur the hazard 
of acting for herself, an independent part. She rarely 
attempts to act an independent part, except when im- 
pelled by stem necessity. She very generally leans upon 
man more than is consistent with her welfare — or the 
good of her family. 

Sec. 4. — WomwrCa rights^ tke protection thereof^ cmd the 
relati/ve position ofhusba/nd and wife. 

Man is the head and representative of the family. He 
is also the agent and trustee, as well as the protector and 
guardian of his wife and children, and of their rights and 
property. He should, in most cases, home j>ov)er to 
vncmage the property of the wife as her agent ^ in accordance 
with her wishes ami direcdonSy and for the joint good and 
benefit of the two, and their children, if they have any* 
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He sliould have no otlier authority over her property and 
rights of action ; and the law should furnish her an ade- 
quate remedy, if he abuse his authority as agent. So far 
as the English common law vests the property of the wife 
or any part of it, at marriage, in the husband, it is wrong. 
He should be regarded only as her representative and 
agent, with authority to act in accordance with her wishes 
and interests, in civil matters ; but in political matters, 
his powers, from the nature of the case, must be of a broad- 
er character. He must act more independently of her, as 
her trustee and guardian, as well as her representative, 
and without directly consulting her wishes. 

There is no conflict between the rights and interests of 
husband and wife, where the law secures to a married 
woman the control of her own property, person, and earn- 
ings, as it does to a husband over his ; allows her to make 
contracts in relation thereto ; and allows the husband to 
manage her property only as her agent, so long as she de- 
sires it, and he manages it in accordance with her wishes, 
for the joint good of the family. On the other hand, the 
husband often needs protection from the improvident acts, 
extravagance, and prodigality of the wife. She should be 
allowed to make contracts and purchases in his name, only 
as his agent, and with his express assent,— except in very 
extreme cases of destitution, when the necessity of the 
case will justify it. As a general rule, the husband should 
not be responsible for the acts and coMtracts of the wife. 

There ought to be, and as a general rule there is, no 
antagonism between the rights, interests, and purposes of 
husband and wife. They have^ in most casea^ a unity and 
an identity of interest. Such is especially the case when 
they have children in common, to editcate and jprovide/br ; 
and neither of them has any other children. Children 
form ilie strongest possible hondsofwiion hetween parents^ 
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a hand of union which genet'oUy makes their tmity and 
identity of interest apparent to ihein. The greatest diver- 
sities of purpose and of interest, arise in relation to the 
disposition of their property, when they have two or three 
sets of children, or no children at all. 

The rights and property of single women are as well 
protected by law, in all civilized countries, as those of men 
are ; and the courts are open to both sexes alike, to redress 
their wrongs. Under the Napoleon Code the property 
and civil rights of married women are well protected ; and 
such is the case in most respects, under new statutes pass- 
ed since 184:0, in many of the States of this Union. As a 
general rule, the same laws which protect the property, 
rights, and interests of the husband, protect those of the 
wife also ; and in addition thereto, she has, in many of the 
States, special laws for the security of her property — ^and 
when that is the case, she certainly needs no direct par- 
ticipation in the government, to protect her rights. The 
men may be fairly regarded as the political representa- 
tives of the women, as well as of the children, and allowed 
to act for all classes, where rights and interests are so in- 
terwoven, united, and in many respects identical. 

Sec. 5. — Female suffrage. 

"While the subject of universal manhood suflFrage (in- 
cluding the lowest and most ignorant of the African race) 
has been agitated and claimed by a great and dominant 
political party, as necessary to secure the rights of the ne- 
groes in our country, promote justice among men, and per- 
fect our system of government, some intelligent and strong- 
minded women have very naturally conceived the idea, 
that educated women have higher qualifications for the 
proper exercise of the elective franchise than the ignorant 
male negroes, who were recently plantation slaves ; and 
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tliey too have formed what they call an Equal Rights As- 
sociation, and commenced agitating the question of extend- 
ing the elective franchise and the right to hold office, to 
women also. One class cries for universal manhood suf- 
frage without regard to intelligence and capacity to 
exercise the franchise properly, and to the best interests 
of the country ; while the party more advanced in politi- 
cal theories, recognizing the propriety of universal man- 
hood suffrage, claim and insist that women are entitled to 
the same rights as men — political as well as civil — and 
demand universal adult suffrage, without regard to sex. 
This is demanded as not merely just and proper, but as 
absolutely necessary to enable women to protect their 
rights. In fact, some have gone so far as to denounce the 
withholding of the right of suffrage and political power 
from women, as gross injustice, the relic of a barbarous 
age. Such are the extreme views and theories with 
which our country is agitated. 

If education and intelligence constitute the principal 
and proper basis of the right or privilege of the elective 
franchise, then it is undeniable that it belongs of right 
to nearly all the women of our Northern and Western 
States, and to a majority of the white women of the 
Southern States also;, but does not belong to the late 
plantation slaves, either male or female. 

If being heads of families and householders, acting for 

others in a representative capacity, constitutes a ground 

and the only just claim to the elective franchise, then a 

large portion of the adult male negroes and some women, 

who are widows, heads of families and householders, 

should enjoy the franchise, to the exclusion of others, 

both male and female, white and colored, who do not act 

in any such representative capacity. 

If the ownership of taxable property of the value of 
9* 
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two hundred dollars or more, upon which taxes are paid 
annually, entitles a person to the elective franchise, as a 
necessary means of protecting that property from exorbi- 
tant and unjust taxation, then a small portion of our 
women, and a few negroes also, but very few indeed, of 
the latter, have a just right to vote. 

If subjection to military service — to defend the coimtry 
from foreign or domestic enemies in time of war, or do- 
mestic tumults and insurrections, confers a natural right 
to participate so far in the government of the country, as 
is involved in the exercise of the elective franchise, then 
the adult male negroes of our country, if made subject to 
military duty, are entitled to that right, and women are 
not entitled to it — ^unless they have other just claims to it. 

If all persons are entitled to the elective franchise with- 
out regard to qualification, merely because they are sub- 
ject to taxation, either direct or indirect, and have per- 
sonal rights which should be protected by law, then and in 
that case, suffrage should be truly universal, and should 
include not only men of all colors and races, but women 
also, and children of both sexes and all ages that can walk 
to the polls and put in such ballots as their parents, 
guardians, or friends may put into their hands. But it 
would require much boldness and hardihood to claim 
that minors and children subject to their parents, or under 
guardianship, and not allowed to make contracts except 
of a certain class, have a natural right to the elective 
franchise, the exercise of which requires judgjnent and in- 
formation to do it with advantage to themselves, or 
safety to the community; and yet many of our young 
men between 16 or 18 and 21 years of age, have higher 
qualifications for the proper exercise of that privilege, 
than nine-tenths of the adult male negroes of the South 
have. 
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If any class of women are entitled to political powers 
and privileges, it is widows, who are householders, and 
act in a representative capacity as heads of families — 
having minor children under their care and protection, 
whose rights and interests it is their duty to look after 
and protect. 

The husband is the legal representative of the wife — 
made so by her own free choice, in accordance with the 
laws of nature. The rights of married women are gener- 
ally united and interwoven with those of their husbands ; 
and their husbands so fairly and fully represent them, 
and their fathers, brothers, and other male friends sympa- 
thize so deeply with them, that their rights and interests 
could be no better protected if they enjoyed the elective 
franchise themselves. The colored man has much greater 
need of the elective franchise to protect his rights, than 
our women have ; for the latter have (as I have endeav- 
ored to show) representatives and guardians of their rights, 
and the sympathy, as a general rule, of the whole commu- 
nity ; while the poor negro at the South has no such rep- 
resentative and guardian of his rights, and no such sym- 
pathy to aid in protecting them. 

If females were allowed to vote, it is probable that 
single women would generally vote with their fathers or 
brothers, and married ones with their husbands ; and 
thus enable husband, father, or other male fi*iend, to cast 
practically two votes instead of one — some females voting 
with one party and some with the other ; so that the 
general result, in most cases, would not be materially 
changed by female votes. But some females would think 
and act differently from their husbands and male friends, 
and would vote in opposition to them ;— which would ho 
the cause of dissensions and discords in families, and of 
contentions and quarrels between husband and wife, and 
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become a more frnitful Bonrce of separations and divorces, 
than all other causes. Domestic peace and harmony are 
of vastly greater importance to married women, than the 
pereonal exercise of the elective franchise. If they can- 
not trust their husbands, as the heads of their families, to 
act for them, in the election of public oflBcers, there can 
be no confidence, and no harmony in the relations of hus- 
band and wife; and we should soon get down to a system 
of temporary domestic unions — in accordance with the 
agreement and mutual consent of the parties, like other 
co-partnerships. Women can never profit by claims to 
political power. 

If the women, aspiring to be office-holders and to ob- 
tain a share of the offices of the country, should combine 
together, form associations and political parties among them- 
selves, hold their own separate caucuses and nominating 
conventions, and canvass for votes as men do, and as they 
would do very soon, they would hold the balance of 
power between the two great political parties of the 
country ; and as they would have, in most of the States, 
as many votes as the men, and in some of the old States 
they would have a majority of all the votes, they could 
dictate terms to each party, and would make their own 
nominations, of a third or fourth ticket, if their terms 
were not acceded to. Husband and wife, mother and 
sons, brothers and sisters, and even mothers and daugh- 
ters, would often be arrayed against each other ; and the 
result would be, that we should have more -violent and 
bitter political contests than we now have; the peace of 
many families would be destroyed, and we should have 
the most perfect domestic, as well as political pandemo- 
nium in our country, which ever existed on the earth. 
The bargaining and intrigue, sale and purchase of votes, 
corruptions and evils, which would necessarily grow out 
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of such a system, wonld overbalance any possible go6d 
that could arise from the change. 

Women, whose husbands or fathers have sacrificed 
their lives or their health in the public service, are entitled 
to public consideration ; and it may be well to appoint 
them to clerkships, and to post-offices in country villager, 
when circumstances are favorable. But tha idea of 
encouraging women to dabble in politics as electors and 
candidates for elective offices, does not strike me favor- 
ably. I do not believe public morals or the public good, 
can be promoted by such means. 

The right to vote at municipal elections in England, 
having been conferred upon certain classes of women by 
act of Parliament, approved in August last, (1869) ; and 
the right to vote at all elections in the territory of Wyo- 
ming, having been conferred upon adult females equally 
with men, by the territorial legislature, the experiment of 
female suffrage will soon be tried, both in England and 
America ; and its influence upon society and the domes- 
tic relations, as well as upon elections and the govern- 
ment, will be tested and ascertained. If it should have 
a salutary influence upon elections and governments, 
without disturbing the harmony of families, it will be 
extended from one Territory and State, province and 
country to another, until it becomes the established law, 
among all English-speaking people. Gn the contrary, 
if it should have a disturbing and disorganizing in- 
fluence, and prove a failure, as is generally believed, , 
it will be given up, and the agitation for its exten- 
sion will cease. In any case, its influence in practice 
will aid in settling social and political questions of 
great importance to the cause of civilization, in the only 
method by which they can be fairly and satisfactorily 
determined. Theories upon snch subjects are often 'found 
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delusive — when reduced to practice. Until fairly tested 
by practice, they are uncertain and blind guides — com- 
pared with the facts of history, and the results of prac- 
tice and usage. 

Sec. 6. — Duties of womeuy cmd their hicsiness in special 

cases. 

The views presented in this chapter apply to the many 
of the female sex — to at least ninetv-nine in an hundred ; 
and partially, though to only a limited extent, to the 
remaining few, who have been characterized as the strong- 
minded. There are but few high prizes in the great lot- 
tery of life ; and no matter what men's education and 
talents, acquirements and social position may be, but few 
of them can possibly obtain high official positions — either 
in the government or in the great corporations and asso- 
ciated industrial establishments of the country. The mass 
of men, let their acquirements and capacity be whatever 
they may, must fill the middle, common, and lower sta- 
tions of life ; and must content themselves with such 
stations, or be discontented, restless, and unhappy. So 
with women. Nearly all of them must, from necessity, 
occupy the middle, common, and lower stations in life ; 
and must cling to their husbands and families, and conform 
to the condition, rank in life, and social position, in which 
the Providence of God — birth, marriage, and good or ill 
fortune, have placed them, — if they wish to fill the spheres 
which God designed them for, and to enjoy a tolerable 
degree of contentment and happiness in this world. 

As a general rule, a married woman must follow the 
fortunes of her husband, and move in the same social 
circle with him, and with the wives of his peers ; should 
conform herself and her industry, her habits of life and 
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style of living, to his business, condition in life, and income ; 
act as a help-mate, to manage discreetly and economically, 
the family and household affairs, and instruct and aid 
in educating her children. If she cannot make money, 
she should study and manage to save as much of his 
earnings and income as is consistent with the comfort and 
general good of the family, and do her part to improve 
their condition, and to accumulate something for the 
future use and benefit of herself and husband, and their 
children after them ; and not, by a style of living beyond 
their means, drag herself and her family, as well as her 
husband, all down together into the slough of bankruptcy 
and poverty. 

The cases where women carry on business, or manage 
property themselves, are exceptional — ^in which they fill, 
to some extent, the usual sphere of men. They may be 
classed as follows : — 

Ist. Married women that have inherited or otherwise 
acquired fortunes or property, and retain the control and 
management of it themselves, independent of their hus- 
bands. 

2d. Single women, who carry on business or manage 
property themselves ; and married women, who carry on 
business independent of their husbands. 

3d. Married women, the health of whose husbands 
has failed, and, by reason of the necessity of the case, 
and uncommon energy of character, they continue to 
carry on the husband's business, under his advice — with 
the aid of employes. 

4th. Widows left with children, who continue to carry 
on the farm, workshop, store, tavern, or other business 
of the deceased husband, or some other business, with the 
aid of her children and employes, and for the support 
and maintenance of herself and family. 
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In these exceptional cases, women must saperintend 
their business, or some portion of it, keep books of ac- 
count, make out and settle accounts, make contracts, em- 
ploy men, settle with and pay their employes, sometimes 
borrow money and give their obligations, and do many 
things which properly belong to the sphere of men ; but 
which some women learn, and do successfully. Very 
few women, however, are inclined to attend to such busi- 
ness, until stem necessity compels them ; and when such 
is the case, the exercise and the attention to business, very 
generally improve their health, strength,, and activity, of 
both body and mind. Exercise and practice are necessary 
to develop and give strength to the brain and mentid 
faculties of woman, as well as to her muscles, and other 
physical organs. 

It seems obvious that there should be an enlargement 
of the sphere of industry for women, and an increase 
in the number of female employments in this country ; 
but it must depend upon public opinion and the volun- 
tary action of females themselves, and not upon legis- 
lation, to make the necessary changes; and hence the 
elective franchise would be of no use to them, in that re- 
gard. Tlie wages of females employed in cooking and 
household work may be too low to be in keeping with 
wages in other employments ; but neither wages nor em- 
ployments can properly be regulated by law. The wages 
of labor depend partly upon custom, but mostly upon de- 
mand and supply. 

Sec. 7. — Cooking and household work — Aversion to^ of 

American girls. 

About half of the women and girls in this and all 
countries, are required for common household work — 
such as cooking and baking, washing and ironing, nurs- 
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ing, &c., &c. ; but owing to the fact that higher wages 
are paid to females employed in factories, or in teaching, 
and other causes, there is very generally a great aversion, 
on the part of American girls, to going out to service to 
do household work ; so much so that the people of the 
North and West are obliged to depend for such help, 
mostly upon Irish and German girls—and at the South 
upon colored women and girls. 

When American girls get married, the most of them 
are ready to conform to their circumstances, and to do 
housework for themselves, when necessary ; but have a 
great aversion to doing the same kind of work for others. 
And many of them are not inclined to bring up their 
daughters to da the same kind of work and drudgery, 
even at home, which they do themselves for their own 
families ; and they will work beyond their strength, often 
injure their own health, to save their daughters and bring 
them up in comparative ease and indolence. Such feel- 
ings and aversions to doing housework, are the effects of 
an unsound public opinion among women ; which result 
in bringing up a large portion of our American girls, 
without such an industrial education and habits of indus- 
try, as are necessary for the future good of themselves and 
their families. 

The want of sufficient female help, and the difficulty in 
many casegT, of getting good help in this country to do 
housework, is the great bane of housekeeping and do- 
mestic life. Housework must be done, and if not all 
done by females it must be done by men. Who should 
do it ? Many educated and well-bred women who have 
families and children, and need help to do housework, 
and are able and willing to pay for it, are compelled to 
go into their kitchens, for days, and sometimes for weeks 
in succession, and to work often beyond their strength, to 
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do the necessary cooking and housework for their fami- 
lies. If it were not for the immigration from Europe, 
and the great numbers of Irish and German girls and 
women, who are willing to go into the families of others, 
to do housework, American ladies, in our cities and vil- 
lages, would very generally be compelled to do the most 
of their own work, or hire men to do it. 

Though housework is a healthy employment, it is 
mostly solitary work, and therefore unattractive. Sew- 
ing, and work in shops and factories, where several 
females are collected together, giv^s an opportunity for 
sociability, and is more attractive on that account. Hence 
there are thousands of women in cities who attempt to 
live by the use of the needle, some of whom are compelled 
to resort occasionally to vice, to eke out a very poor sup- 
port with the wages of sin, when they could get an 
honest and much more comfortable living, if they would 
go into families, and do housework, sewing, and such 
other work as the circumstances of the family might re- 
quire. 

By reason of great numbers of females becoming 
teacliei's and seamstresses, those employments are over- 
stocked, and wages depressed. Complaints are often 
made, that females are wronged and oppressed, because 
their wages are so much lower than those of men. In 
seasons of distress we have occasionally heard that there 
were thousands of sewing-women in the city of New 
York, and other large cities, in a suiFering condition ; and 
some having children on the borders of starvation, — by 
reason *of the low prices paid for their labor, and a defi- 
ciency of work. If large numbers of them would go 
into smaller cities, and into the country and country 
villages, and do housework, or any other work, proper for 
females to do, that they could get, they could all find 
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comfortable homes, and get fair wages ; tlie labor market 
for sewing-women in the large cities would be relieved ; 
and those that remained there would get more employ- 
ment, and better pay. 

The remedy now sought, by a large class of talented 
women, for low wages and all the wrongs and evils females 
are subject to, is female suflBrage. They overlook the 
fact that the prices of labor are governed by custom and 
the laws of trade, and not by statute laws; that they are 
regulated by demand and supply, and cannot be prescribed 
by statute, without doing mischief instead of good ; and 
that there is no connection between the elective suffrage, 
and the prices of labor. The English reform bill of 1867 
extends the right of suffrage to nearly all the laboring 
men of the kingdom ; but it has had no sensible effect 
upon the prices of labor. The only effect it can ever 
have upon the welfare of the laborer, will be an indirect 
one, upon legislation — to lessen and equalize the burdens 
of taxation, remove the oppressive powers and privileges 
of the aristocracy and the clergy, and promote good 
government. We have no such evils to correct, and if 
we had, do not believe we could correct them by female 
suffrage. The unfortunate condition of many females as 
well as men in this country, and particularly of sewing- 
women in the large cities, is not owing to the govern- 
ment, nor to the law ; but to the nature of things — ^to 
the state of society, to the sentiments and prejudices of 
women — to their aversion to do housework, and many 
other kinds of labor which they might do — and to their 
improvidence, in not saving more of their wages, to ac- 
cumulate something for a future day. 

If those engaged in the woman's rights movement, 
would lend their efforts to change public opinion in re- 
lation to female employments — to collect and disseminate 
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information among females, as to the demand for and 
prices of female labor in different cities and sections of the 
country, and in different employments — to remove the 
prejudices of their sex against household labor — ^to en- 
lighten females as to the importance to their future wel- 
fare, of saving as much as possible of their earnings, and 
depositing them on interest in savings-banks, or investing 
them in national. State, city, or other bonds and good 
securities, drawing interest, to accumulate something for 
a future day — ^those eloquent women would render an 
invaluable service to their country, as well as to their sex. 
They would do what cannot be effected by the ballot, 
by legislation, nor by the government. They would aid 
in correcting evils, which have not been produced by the 
workings and errors of the government ; but by the work- 
ings and errors of society. Hence the remedy must be 
social, and not political. 



CHAPTER V. 

the expansion of the population of the united 
states; the acquisition of terbitoet ; the inobease 
of states and of poweb, of industby and of wealth ; 
and the populab idea of the manifest destiny of 
the united states. 

Sec. 1. — Exypcmsion <md increase of ike jpopulation of 

the United States. 

The population of the United Colonies, at the time of 
the Declaration of Independence in 1776, was less than 
three millions. 

As reported by the census of 1790, it was as follows : 

Whites 3,172,464 

Free colored persons 59,466 

African slaves 697,897 

Total 3,929,827 

Exclusive of about 100,000 Indians. 

By the census of 1800 it was 5,305,937 

" " 1820 " 9,638,191 

'' " 1840 " 17,069,453 

" " 1850 " 23,191,576 

" " 1860 whites.- 26,973,843 

" " " free colored. 487,970 

" " " slaves 3,953,760 

Total in 1860 31,415,573 

Exclusive of about 300,000 Indians. 



V 
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The increase by immigration, 

From 1790 to Sept. 30th, 1819, was about. . . 220,000 

From Oct. Ist, 1819 to Dec. Slst, 1860 5,062,414 

Increase by purchase of Louisiana, about .... 32,000 

" " of Elorida, about 18,000 

" acquisition of Texas, California, 

and New Mexico, about 160,000 

Increase by excess of births over deaths 21,993,332 

Total increase in 70 years 27,485,746 

This is the greatest and most rapid increase of popula- 
tion which ever occurred in the history of the world ; 
and yet the natural increase in the British North Ameri- 
can Provinces, has been about the same ; but the increase 
from immigration has been there, much less. The natu- 
ral decennial increase of the white population of the 
United States from 1790 to 1810, was over 33J per cent.; 
from 1810 to 1820, was nearly 32 ; from 1820 to 1830, 
over 31 ; from 1830 to 1840, about 28 ; and from 1840 to 
1850, it was nearly 25 per cent. ; while from 1850 to 1860, 
it dwindled to less than 23 per cent. 

The diminution in the ratio of increase has been caused 
by greater density of population, more luxurious and ex- 
pensive living, and later marriages. The diminution of 
decennial increase in 40 years, from 1820 to 1860, was 
about 9 per cent. — equal to 2^ per cent, decline each ten 
years ; we may reasonably expect it will continue, from 
the same causes, to diminish at the rate of about 2 per 
cent, each ten years, until it gets down to the ratio of 
Northern Europe — that is, about 1 per cent, annually, 
near the middle of the next century : and after that, the 
ratio of decline may not exceed 1 per cent, in ten 
years. 
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Notwithstanding many manumissions, the decennial in- 
crease of the slaves of the United States from 1810 to 1830 
was nearly 30 per cent., and from 1840 to 1850, nearly 
28 per cent. ; and including manumissions and fugitives, 
it was over 24 per cent, from 1850 to 1860 — while the 
natural increase of the free colored people, from 1850 to 
1860, was less than 8 per cent. This is a curious fact — 
indicating that free colored men are not much inclined 
to marry early, and incur the burthens of raising a family, 
and that they raise but few children — many dying from 
waiit of proper attention, medical attendance, and the 
comforts of life — while the children of slave mothers, be- 
ing better provided for,, are more generally raised. 

Great numbers of the colored population of the South, 
and particularly of the women and children, died from 
want, during the war ; which so reduced their numbers, 
that the whole in the United States, probably will not 
exceed 4,000,000 at the census of 1870 ; and the increase 
heretofore, of the free colored population indicates that 
we need not expect their decennial increase hereafter, to 
exceed 6 or 8 per cent. But notwithstanding the decline 
of the ratio of natural increase of our population, both white 
and colored — under our benign system of receiving and 
treating immigrants, we may reasonably expect the immi- 
gration from Europe and Asia will continue to increase, and 
to fill more and more the avenues of common labor ; and 
thus keep the aggregate decennial increase of our popula- 
tion up to a high, though gradually declining ratio, until 
the natural resources of our country shall have been fully 
developed, and its industry shall have been arrested, by a 
deficiency of fuel and timber. 

Food and materials for clothing can be cultivated by in- 
dustry and science, much easier, quicker, and more abun- 
dantly, than fuel and timber; and hence the exhaustion 
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of the latter wUl arrest the increase of owr indnstry and 
popalation, long before the ntmost capacity of the coun- 
try to produce the former, shall have been reached. The 
better and more comfortable style of living which obtains 
in this country than in Asia, will never admit of such a 
density of population as they have in China. 

Considering the great extent, and the diversified and 
vast natural resources of our country ; the active industry 
and enterprise of our people, and the extensive system of 
railroads and other improvements made by them; the 
laws which govern the natural increase of population ; the 
over-populated countries of the Old World and the large 
streams of emigration to this, I should estimate the 
probable future population of the present United States 
and territories, as follows: 

In the year 1870 at over 39,000,000 

" 1880 " about 51,000,000 

" 1890 " " 65,000,000 

" 1900 " " 80,000,000 

" 1950 " " 160,000,000 

« 2050 " " 320,000,000 

" 2100 " " 400,000,000 

Many persons, estimating from the past ratio of in- 
crease, without understanding the laws of population and 
the decline of the ratio of increase as population becomes 
more dense, have estimated our future increase as much 
more rapid, than I have. I have given the elements of 
increase. Let the reader judge and estimate for himself. 
It will require a more careful preservation of wood and 
timber, than has ever yet obtained in this country ; and 
also a vast system of irrigation in all the interior and 
southern portions of our country, from the Missouri river 
to the western limits of California, and thence south to 
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the Republic of Mexico ; — and tlie extensive planting and 
successful growing of wood and timber in vast districts of 
country where it does not grow spontaneously, to furnish 
fields of industry, and the means of support, for such im- 
mense numbers of people, as I have stated in my estimates. 
It will tax to the utmost degree, the energies of our 
people, and their institutions and civilization, and the ca- 
pacities of our schools, — to Americanize and assimilate 
such vast streams of foreign emigrants and their children, 
together with our African and Indian population ; and 
prevent our country from finally sinking into anarchy and 
ruin. Our system of representation and elections must 
be reformed, or our government and institutions cannot 
endure such a strain. 

Sec. 2. — The area of the United States in 1783, and the 

acquisition of territory since. 

The area of the United States by the treaty of peace 
of 1783, and the subsequent acquisitions of territory — in- 
cluding the Lakes, Gulfs, and Bays, over which the gov- 
ernment exercises jurisdiction, and the southern half of 
the chain of Lakes forming the northern boundary, may 
be stated in 'round numbers as follows : — 

Sq. Miles. 
The thirteen original States, adding Maine and 

Vermont, about 400,000 

Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi 180,000 

The five States north of the Ohio and east of 
the Mississippi, including the Lakes and the 
part of Minnesota east of the Mississippi 
river 270,000 

Total from 1783 to 1803 850,000 

10 
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Sq. Miles. 

of which the land comprised about 800,000 

and the Lakes, Gulfs and Bays about 50,000 

Added in 1803 by the purchase of Louisiana, 
extending from the Mississippi river to the 

Pacific Ocean 1,235,000 

Florida, purchased in 1819, over 59,000 

Texas proper, lying east of the Nueces river, an- 
nexed in 1845, about 200,000 

Acquired from Mexico in 1847 and subsequent- 
ly. Western Texas, New Mexico, California, 

and the intermediate country, about 700,000 

Alaska, purchased of Russia in 1867 580,000 

Total since 1867 3,624,000 

being nearly equal to the whole of Europe. 






: 



Sec. 3. — The power to acquire cmd govern additional ter- 
ritory^ and the admission of new States. 

For some years after the organization of the federal 
government, it was regarded by many as a question, 
whether the government had power to acquire additional 
territory; and whether the acquisition of Louisiana by 
purchase in 1803, was not a violation of the Constitution 
of the United States. The great importance to the 
people of the United States, of the navigation and control 
of the Mississippi river to its mouth, and the whole coun- 
try drained by that noble river and its tributaries, induced 
the purchase of Louisiana. The peace and general good 
of the country also induced our government to purchase 
Florida. The public good thus induced a liberal, prac- 
tical, and common-sense construction of the Constitution ! 
— that the power to declare and wage war, hold diplomatic j 
intercourse with foreign nations, make treaties, and re- 
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gulate foreign commerce, implied power to make con- 
quests, and to acquire territory by conquest or treaty; 
and when so acquired, to govern it, according to the ex- 
press provision of the Constitution in relation to the gov- 
ernment of territories. For more than fifty years, the 
States, and the people of all political parties, have ac' 
quiesced in that construction, as correct : and there is no 
reason to doubt its soundness. 

Prior to the dicta of Chief Justice Taney, in the Dred 
Scott case, (which the nation has repudiated,) the most of 
the provisions of the Constitution, and the limitations to 
the powers of the federal government prescribed tlierein, 
were undei-stood not to apply to the Territories ; and hence 
Congress, soon after the organization of the government, 
fixed the tenure of office of the territorial judges, at 
four years ; and it has not been changed for more than 
three-fourths of a century — though the Constitution pre- 
scribes that " the judges^ both of the Supreme and inferior 
Courts^ shall hold their offices during good hehamoi'^ The 
action of Congress thus gave a practical construction to 
the Constitution of the United States — affirming their 
power over the Territories, as unlimited by the provisions 
of the Constitution, which prescribe and limit their powers 
within the States. 

The limitations to the powers of the federal govern- 
ment prescribed by the Constitution of the United States, 
were intended to limit its powers within the States — not 
beyond them ; to secure the absolute and unlimited sov- 
ereignty of the States, in all municipal, police, and local 
governmental matters, within their respective limits; and 
do not apply to the powers of the government beyond the 
limits of the States. Hence its powers beyond the limits 
of the States, to wage war, acquire and govern territory, 
regulate foreign commerce and navigation, and to incor- 
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porate companies to navigate the ocean, carry on foreign 
commerce, and to acquire, colonize, and govern distant 
islands and territories, are as ample and unlimited as those 
of the governments of the Netherlands and Great Britain. 

At the time of the Declaration of Independence, and also 
at the time of framing the Articles of Confederation, it 
was hoped and very generally expected, that the Provin- 
ces of Canada.and Nova Scotia would join the Union ; and 
the hope that those Provinces would be eventually an- 
nexed, still continued, when the Constitution of the 
United States was formed. Hence the language of the 
Constitution in relation to the admission of new States 
was made broad and general — that " New States may he 
admitted hy Congress mto this Union; " and there is no 
restriction, limiting the new States that might be admit- 
ted to such as might be formed out of the territory ceded 
by Great Britain by the treaty of 1783, and then belong- 
ing to the United States. 

By refusing to admit Senators and Eepresentatives from 
the seceding States, holding and subjecting them to the 
military power of the federal government, and providing, 
by the acts known as the reconstruction acts, for the for- 
mation of new constitutions, and the organization of new 
State governments therein, the 39th and 4:0th Congresses 
of the United States treated them as de facto (practically 
and in fact) out of the Union— as conquered provinces or 
territories — to be governed as other territories are. 

Including the seceding States not yet re-admitted, but 
under military rule as Territories, the original States and 
the territory ceded to the United States by Great Britain 
by the treaty of 1783, now form twenty-five States ; and 
the Territories acquired since, now (1869) form twelve 
States and nine Territories, besides the Indian Territory, 
west of Arkansas. 
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Great benefits, and no great evils, have resulted from 
the extension of territory, and the multiplication of 
States ; but it should be remembered that the territories 
acquired were all new, having very few inhabitants, and 
large natural resources — inviting settlers and colonists 
from our country. The Louisiana territory, at the time 
we acquired it, had a population of French and Spanish 
descent, about 32,000 ; Florida, 18,000 ; Texas, 20,000, 
of Mexican origin ; California, 50,000, and New Mexico, 
60,000. In the present State of Louisiana, French 
manners and customs, and French law, have had, and 
still have, a great influence ; and in many districts 
French customs and the French language still maintain 
the ascendency. A similar state of things exists in New 
Mexico ; but all the other new States and Territories, 
acquired since 1Y83, have been mostly settled by Anglo- 
Americans, who carried with them the English language, 
Anglo-American customs and institutions, attachments 
and sympathies, Anglo-American law, and generally 
the Protestant religion ; so that nearly all the States west 
of the Mississippi river, are as thoroughly American, and 
as strongly attached to the Union, as the States east of 
that river are. There have been but very few members 
of Congress of either House from the States west of the 
Mississippi river, who were not born east of that river, or of 
Anglo-American parentage ; and hence the Senators and 
Kepresentatives from those States have not introduced any 
foreign and discordant elements into Congress, and have 
not been a source of discord in our government. 

So long as the jurisdiction and powers of the federal 
government are confined to national and inter-State objects 
and purposes, it will not be seriously embarrassed by a 
multiplication of contiguous States, having many interests 
in common ; always provided, that the people generally 
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Speak the English language — are sincerely attached to the 
Union and the government, and to onr Anglo-American 
institntions — and that the most of them are educated and 
assimilated to a large extent to onr people, in manners 
and customs. 

A few of the northern States of Mexico, lying mostly 
north of the 27th degree of latitude, and having each but 
a very small population, might be annexed to our country 
without detriment to it ; because they could be settled and 
improved by our people and thoroughly Americanized — as 
much so, at least, as Texas or Louisiana ; but such is not 
the case with the remaining twenty-one States, lying in 
a hot climate, having a mixed population of about 
8,000,000, speaking a foreign language, and mostly un- 
educated, ignorant, and superstitious, and without any 
attachments to our TTnion, government, or institutions. 
To Americanize them, and assimilate them to our people, 
would be impossible. To admit such a people, living in a* 
tropical climate, into this Union, with over forty of their 
members in the United States Senate, and Representatives 
in the other House of Congress according to their numbers, 
would introduce into our government and country ele- 
ments of discord ; which would necessarily demoralize our 
politics and government, and eventually involve the coun- 
try in civil war, and destroy the Union. 

There would be the same objection to the acquisi- 
tion of Cuba and Porto Rico, and admitting them into 
the Union as States, allowing them to participate in 
the election of President and Yice-President of the United 
States, and admitting their Senators and Representatives 
into Congress. The only diflFerence would be, that two such 
States would be less dangerous to the Union than twenty. 

There is no such objection to the voluntary admission 
of the British North American Provinces ; for the reason 
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that the people of those Provinces are mostly of the same 
races and origin as those of the United States ; speak the 
same language ; have, to a large extent, the same his- 
tory ; are accustomed to institutions, laws and usages, and 
to a system of representative government very similar to 
ours ; and have the same habits of industry, and the same 
energy, stability of character, and regard for law and 
order, as the people of the United States. Their geo- 
graphical situation is such, and the character of the 
people so nearly assimilated to ours, that they would 
bring no new discordant elements into the Union ; and 
their commercial, industrial, educational, religious and 
social, as well as political intercourse with our people, 
would soon become extensive and intimate. But no such 
state of things could ever exist between the people of 
the United States and those of Mexico, or Cuba. 

Sec. 4. — Increase of industry and commercey wealthy a/ad 

power. 

The industry of a people must depend, 

1st. Upon the climate, the extent, and natural resources 
of the country they inhabit. 

2d. Upon their advance in civilization, and the me- 
chanical instruments they have to labor with. 

3d. Upon facilities for internal and domestic commerce, 
and also for foreign commerce. 

4th. Upon the character of the government and its 
policy, the administration of justice for the protection of 
person and property, and the system of taxation. 

A dense population creates markets for the products 
of industry, which cannot exist in a spai'sely peopled 
country. The denser the population, the greater the 
facilities for trade and commerce, and the mutual inter- 
change of the products of industry, the more trade and 
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commerce will react upon industry, give it encouragement 
and stimulus, diversify it, and increase its products — if 
tlie resources of the country be suflScient to give full 
employment to the people. The resources of our country 
have been ample, and superabundant ; but spread over 
so large an extent of territory, as to induce our people to 
scatter so much, as to impede commercial intercourse, and 
industry also, and increase the cost of products ; and at 
the same time lessen the value of nearly all products, at 
the places of growth or production. 

By means of the steam-engine and other mechanical 
inventions, made since the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Great Britain now supports more than three times 
as many inhabitants as it did then ; and with much greater 
comfort. Their coal and iron were of but little value to 
the inhabitants, until after the invention of the steam- 
engine, and machinery for rolling iron. Since those in- 
ventions, the importance of coal and iron has been 
increased by every new invention and improvement, but 
more by railroads and locomotives, and by steam naviga- 
tion, than by all others. The large agricultural resources, 
and the immense mineral resources concentrated in so 
small a country, together with the density of the popula- 
tion, and numerous good harbors, all contributing to give 
facilities to a diversified industry, and to both foreign and 
domestic commerce, have given to the industry of the 
people of Great Britain great advantages over that of the 
scattered population of the United States. British manu- 
facturers have also had the advantages over the Ameri- 
cans, in priority of time, in the establishment of their 
factories and workshops ; in training their workmen, to 
enable them to acquire skill ; in a superabundance of 
laborers and capital ; and in the low prices of labor, and 
low rates of interest. 
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American industry has been constantly brought into 
competition with the great manufacturing establishments 
of Great Britain, France, and Germany, under all the 
disadvantages referred to ; and if it had not been for the 
incidental aid arising from the duties levied upon im- 
ported foreign products for the support of the federal 
government, any considerable growth of American manu- 
factures would have been impossible ; and we must have 
remained, like our Canadian neighbors, mostly an agri- 
cultural people — dependent upon Europe for the most of 
our clothing, iron, and hardware — ^with but little industry, 
energy, and wealth, compared with what we now have ; 
and with vastly less population — for with less industry 
and wealth, we should have had fewer canals and rail- 
roads, less employment for labor, and fewer attractions to 
induce emigration from the Old World. 

The freedom and workings of our political and religious 

institutions, freedom of domestic commerce, the press, and 

the common-school education of the whole people of the 

North, together with the higher institutions of learning 

for the professional classes, have given to our northern 

and northwestern people, as a whole, more activity of 

mind, and more diversified mental and physical activities 

and intelligence, than any other people on the earth ; and 

put them in the front rank of modern civilization. The 

printing-press and the post-office, steam navigation and 

railroads, locomotives and the electric telegraph, ditfuse 

information so rapidly, that mechanical inventions and 

discoveries in science made in Europe are known and put 

into practice in this country, almost as soon as in the 

country where they originate. Though some branches of 

our manufactures have been at times greatly depressed, 

by reason of the adverse circumstances referred to ; and 

the finer and more delicate grades of manufactures have 
10* 
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not been established among us, yet for mechanical indus- 
try and all the more common grades of manufactures, 
which are made with machinery, and the manufacture of 
tools and implements of industry, our people have 
shown themselves quite equal to any people of Europe ; 
and the superior mental activities and freedom of our 
people, have put them ahead of all other people, in the 
number, variety, and importance of their mechanical in- 
ventions, made since 1789. 

Nearly all the great inventions of Great Britain were 
made prior to the organization of our present federal 
government, in 1789. Since that time the processes of 
spinning and weaving, and rolling iron by machinery, have 
been improved ; the processes and instramentalities for the 
manufacture and use of coal illuminating gas, for light- 
ing buildings and streets, and the locomotive also, have 
been invented in England ; some other minor original 
inventions have also been made ; and many improvements 
upon former inventions have been effected in that island, 
though but few of a novel character. 

The mechanical inventions and improvements made in 
the United States since 1789, exceed (T think) in number, 
those of all the rest of the world ; many of which have 
been, and are of great value to the human family — includ- 
ing the cotton-gin ; the steamboat ; the process of cutting 
nails ; the electric telegraph ; planing machines, and vari- 
ous machines and instruments for working wood, iron, 
and other metals ; improved printing-presses; mowing 
and reaping machines ; ploughs, cultivators, drills, and 
other agricultural tools ; revplving five and six shooting 
pistols ; revolving turrets for heavy guns in gunboats ; 
and sewing-machines to aid in making clothing. By 
means of modern inventions and improvements, agricul- 
tural industry, as well as most other industries in the 
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United States, are at this day, at least twice as effective 
as they were at the close of the eighteenth century. 

For some years, many branches of mechanical and 
manufacturing industry in our country, were depressed 
by oppressive internal revenue taxes ; but the removal of 
such taxes ta the amount of about fifty millions of dollars, 
has greatly relieved them. 

Duties have been imposed upon many imported articles, 
for the double purpose of raising revenue to support the 
government, and also to give incidental aid to competing 
domestic industry; but great mistakes have been made 
by Congress in their tariff acts, in not discrimiaating pro- 
perly between imported manufactures, and raw materials 
imported, to be used here in manufacturing. To give 
incidental aid to American manufacturing industry, by 
means of duties imposed upon imported foreign products, 
such duties should be imposed only upon imported 
manufactures, and not upon materials to be used here, 
and worked up into American manufactures ; — nor upon 
machinery and the mere tools and instruments of in- 
dustry. Heavy duties imposed upon foreign wools and 
dyestuffs, balance and neutralize, to a large extent, the 
duties levied upon imported woollen goods ; and tend to 
cripple the woollen manufactures of our country. So 
with ship-building. The heavy duties imposed upon 
many of the materials used here, have nearly destroyed 
the business ; and the utter prohibition of registry to 
foreign-built vessels, prevents their purchase by Amo* 
rican navigators and shipping merchants, and has thrown 
nearly all the passenger business, and the largest part of 
the transportation between the United States and foreign 
countries, into foreign ships. All the lines of steamships 
running between the United States and Great Britain, 
France, and Germany, which carry our mails, are owned 
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in those countries. None of them are owned by Ame- 
rican citizens. 

Heavy duties sliould be levied upon imported manufac- 
tures and luxuries of all kinds ; and low duties, or no 
duties at all, upon breadstuffs, provisions of all kinds, 
fuel, materials to be used in manufacturing, find the tools 
and instruments of domestic industry. When the condition 
of the country (as it does now) requires taxes for revenue 
purposes, to be levied upon all classes of imports, com- 
paratively small and low duties should be put upon food 
and fuel, materials to be used in manufacturing, and the 
tools and instruments of industry and practical business. 
Ships and vessels are the tools and instruments, with 
which the great and important employment of navigation 
is carried on. Iron ships are coming into very general 
use. They can be built cheaper on the Clyde, in Scot- 
land, than in any other country. The iron ships for the 
British Government, for France and Germany, and also 
for England, are mostly built on the Clyde. There is no 
good reason why American citizens should not be allowed 
to purchase abroad, and import iron ships, upon the pay- 
ment of a moderate duty of ten or fifteen per cent., and 
to have tliem registered and used as American vessels. 
To prohibit them from doing so, is carrying the doctrines 
of protection to such absurd lengths^ as to defeat their 
general purposes^ of promoting domestic industry . 

Notwithstanding the enormous taxation which is im- 
posed upon our people, our inflated currency, and the 
many disadvantages under which many branches of 
manufacturing industry are laboring, nearly all branches 
of American industry are in a reasonably prosperous 
condition, with the exception of ship-huilding^ iiavigatioriy 
and the manxfaxiture of woollen goods. 

To transport the products of industry and carry on in- 
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tenor commerce, we have over 4,000 miles of navigable 
canals, over 2,500 miles of navigable lakes and bays, 
nearly 10,000 miles of river navigation, and over 40,000 
miles of railway. These extensive improvements and 
instraroentalities, and the large amount of business done 
on them, attest the magnitude of our industry and in- 
terior commerce. The making of such immense and 
costly improvements, attests also the enterprise of our 
people, the magnitude of their industry, and the increase 
of our national wealth and power. 

Statements and estimates, founded upon the census 
reports, of the values produced in the United States, du- 
ring the undermentioned years, ending June, stated in 
millions of dollars and fractions. 



Mining, making iron, castings, ) 

salt, &c ) 

Manufactures and mechanic arts. 
Flouring and saw mills, and oil mills 

The forest, except fuel 

The 6sheries 

Agriculture and fuel, exclusive ) 

of mineral coal ) 

Commerce and navigation, 

transportation and banking, 

&c 



ion, ) 
king, ^ 



1840. 


1850. 


I860. 


$26.65 






196.68 

Is 23.58 

14.76 

10.33 


$464 

25 
11 


• $854 


580 


800 1,250 


188 


300 526 


$1,040 
$60.87 


$1,600 
$69 


$2,630 
$83,63 



Total 

Amount to each person $60.87 

The foregoing table includes only commercial values, 
inherent in material and tangible products, which are the 
subjects of sale and delivery. It does not include the rent, 
or use of dwelling-houses, furniture, household labor, 
teaching, or labors in the legal, medical, or military pro- 
fession, the ministry, or in any public service. 

The j)roductive industry of the people of the United 
States for the year 1869, valued in like manner in gold, 
would probably amount to $4,000,000,000, or over $100 
to each person. Prior to the year 1800, it did not exceed 
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$50 to each person. The following table shows the value 
of the domestic products exported from the United States 
at different periods, and the increase thereof. 

Statement in pfiillion^ of dollars and fractions thereof, 
of the aggr^ate value of cotton and of all domestic pro- 
ducts (exclusive of coin and bullion) exported from tlie 
United States, during the under mentionedfiscal years. 

Total of Domes- 
Years. Cotton. Other Products, tic Products. 

1790 -04 19-62 19-66 

1810 15-1 27-26 42-36 

1820 22-3 29-38 61-68 

1830 29-67 28-85 58-52 

1840 63-86 47-80 111-66 

1850 71-98 62-92 134-9 

1855 88-14 104-61 192*75 

1860 191-8 124-44 816-24 

1865 5-72 248-76 254-48 

1866 •••-... *281-38 18666 468-04 

1867 202-91 182-81 385-72 

1868 152-78 217-66 370-44 

The values for the year 1865 and since, are stated in 
currency ; from which about one-fourth part should be 
deducted to reduce the amount to the value of coin. 

Though our industry and exports have been large, and 
increasing rapidly; our extravagance, imports, and con- 
sumption, have increased still more rapidly than either. 
Our imports of foreign products have exceeded our ex- 
ports, and the excess has been constantly increasing; 
draining us of nearly all the gold and silver which our 
mines produce, and involving us more and more in debt 
to the manufacturing nations of Europe. 

* 650,572,829 lbs., valued at an average of 43 oenta 
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Seo. 5. — The Desti/ny of the United States. 

The increase of the American Union from 13 to 37 
States; the territory thereof, from about 850,000 to 
over 3,600,000 square miles ; and of the population, from 
less than four millions, to nearly forty millions, in about 
eighty years, has impressed our people very generally, 
with an exalted idea of the future destiny and power of 
the United States. Many think that all Korth America 
and the West India Islands also, will be eventually an- 
nexed to the United States, and that it is the manifest 
destiny of our country to rule the continent. 

If we can reform our system of elections and represen- 
tation, and thereby make our government a government 
of the whole people, instead of a government of the leaders 
of the dominant party ; moderate the intensity and vio- 
lence of party spirit, and revive a spirit of patriotism 
among the people; and arrest the downward course^of 
corruption in our national and State governments, and 
the thirst for dominion and new States, there can be no 
doubt of our future progress, power, and glory as a nation. 
But if we continue the present system of party domina- 
tion, and scramble for office, and downward course of 
prodigality and corruption, which have been increasing 
upon us since the acquisition of Texas, our destiny as a 
nation is uncertain. That we shall continue to increase 
in numbers and industry, commerce and wealth, and also 
in national power, for half a century or more to come, 
seems certain; but if we continue to reach after more 
teiTitory, and grasp after the States of Mexico, the West 
India Islands, and the Provinces of British America, and 
acquire them one after another, and incorporate them 
into the Union as States, with equal political rights and 
an equal representation with the original States, in both 
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bouses of Congress, oiir national interests will become so 
numerous and incongruous ; our population so heteroge- 
neous ; the national character and sentiments, religious 
views and aspirations of the people of different sections so 
discordant; the bonds of union so weak ; corruption and 
profligacy so rank and bold ; and sectional ambition so 
rampant — that the American Congress will become a 
discordant and turbulent mob, and it will be impossible 
to reconcile the jarring elements, and prevent the flames 
of insurrection and civil war from bursting forth; which 
may rage and devastate large sections of country, and 
eventually result in the division of the national territory 
and the people thereof, into several different nations, ac- 
cording to their aflinities of race and origin, religion and 
language. 

Those who suppose that the whole of North America 
and the West India Islands, and the various populations 
thereof, of different races and origin — speaking different 
languages, professing different religious creeds and opin- 
ions, and accustomed to different institutions, laws, and 
usages, can all be permanently united under one federal, 
representative, republican government, with equal rights 
and powers — overlook, or sadly misunderstand the facts of 
history. To assimilate them, and form a national character 
for the whole, would be impossible. Climatic influences, 
if nothing else, would prevent such a result. The people 
of the torrid and temperate zones, and high latitudes, can 
never live in harmony, on terms of equality, under one 
and the same republican government. Our history shows, 
that the descendants of the Cavaliers in the Southern 
States, and the descendants of the Puritans in the Northern 
States, could not assimilate, so as to form a homogeneous 
national character; though both have had the same 
origin and national history, speak tlie same language, and 
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profess substantially the same religion. Climatic influ- 
ences prevent the assimilation. 

If the peoples of two small and contiguous countries, or 
parts of the same country, (like Holland and Belgium,) 
having the same origin, and no radical diflFerences except 
language and religion, and such as have been produced 
by differences of language, religion, and government^ 
cannot live together under one government, and that a 
limited monarchy, it is vain to think that the people of 
the present United States, the Mexicans, Cubans, Cana- 
dians, and the Negroes of St. Domingo and Hayti, can all 
live together in harmony, on terms of political equality, 
under one and the same representative, republican govern- 
ment. I may say to our ambitious partisan politicians, 
Ahoy! there are breakers ahead. 

Great Britain has long governed from an hundred to 
an hundred and fifty millions of people in Hindostan, by 
and under the colonial system ; but finds it very difficult 
to govern less than five millions of Catholics in Ireland, 
with a representation in the British Parliament, elected 
by the subjected people. If the inhabitants of British 
India were as well represented in the British Parliament 
as Ireland is, according to their numbers, the British 
Empire and government would soon crumble to pieces ; 
and several governments and independent nations would 
emerge from the ruins. The West India Islands and the 
States of Mexico can never be admitted into this Union 
upon an equal footing with the present States, without 
endangering the stability of the Union and federal 
government, and eventually destroying them. If they 
should ever come under our federal government, they 
can be governed with safety to the Union, only on the 
territorial or colonial system ; or we must exercise over 
them very limited powers, in the form of a protectorata 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE BEVENTTES AND TAXATION, DEBTS AND FINANCES OF THE 
UNITED STATES— COIN AND SPECIE PAYMENTS— CURBENOY 
AND BANKING. 

Sec. 1. — Beoenues wnd taxesy debts and Jincmces of the 

United States, 

Eevenues of the United States for the fiscal years end- 
ing Jane 30th. 

1868. 1869. 

From Customa $164:,464:,600 $180,048,427 

Internal Eevenue 191,087,589 158,356,461 

Lands 1,348,715 4,020,344 

Direct Taxes 1,788,146 765,685 

Post Office and other sour- 
ces 46,949,033 27,752,830 

Total, exclusive of loans . . $405,638,083 $370,943,747 



expendpiubes of fiscal yeab 1869. 

Interest, &c., on the public debt $130,994,242 80 

Pensions and Indians 35,519,544 84 

Civil Service 56,474,061 53 

War Department 78,501,990 61 

Navy Department 20,000,757 97 

Total $321,490,597 75 

Surplus to apply on debt $49,453,149 46 
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On the Ist day of December, 1869, there were outstand- 
ing United States bonds, issned to the Pacific railroads, 
payable thirty years from date, with six per cent, cur- 
rency interest, amounting to $62,625,320. The Kailroad 
Companies being required and expected to pay those 
bonds and the interest thereou, they are not regarded as 
a debt of the government. 

Statement of the debt of the United States on the 1st day 
of December, 1869, exclusive of the Pacific Railroad bonds : 

DEBT BEABING INTEBEST IN COIN. 

Five per cent, bonds $221,589,300 

Six per cent, bonds 1,886,348,700 

DEBT BEABING INTEBEST IN CUBBENCT. 

Three per. cent certificates $47,195,000 

Navy Pension fund, three per cent 14,000,000 

Debt on which interest has ceased 4,292,026 

Treasury notes bearing no interest 356,113,258 

Fractional currency 38,885,565 

Certificates of gold deposited 36,862,940 

Interest accrued 42,947,893 

Total $2,648,234;682 

Amount in the Treasury— coin. ....... $105,969,949 

Amount in the Treasury — currency 11,802,766 

Sinking Fund, and United States bonds 

and interest. 76,902,232 

Amount to be deducted $194,674,947 

Balance of debt $2,453,559,735 

1865, Sept 1st.— Balance of debt 2,757,689,571 

Paid off in four and one-fourth years .... $304,129,836 
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The revenues and expenditures of the federal govern- 
ment, all derived from taxes, enstoms, and postages, ex- 
cept from one to four millions annually, received for lands 
sold, were as follows, for the fiscal years ending June 30th : 

Years. Revenues. Expenditures. 

1866 $558,032,620 $520,750,940 

1867 490,634,010 346,729,120 

1868 405,638,083 377,340,285 

1869 370,943,747 321,490,598 

The expenditures include the annual interest paid upon 
the public debt ; the surplus revenues being applied to 
reduce the principal of the debt. Such enormous reve- 
nues collected in time of peace, from a people impoverished 
by war, attest the extravagance and prodigality of the 
government, and the oppressive taxes imposed upon the 
people. So large revenues were never before collected 
from any people, in proportion to their numbers, in time 
of peace. 

The dominant party seems to have had an unnecessary 
anxiety to pay off the national debt rapidly, and in a few 
years ; and, for fear the interest of it would oppress the 
next generation of people, the present generation has been 
oppressed and almost crushed with taxation, to pay not 
only the interest, but on an average over seventy mil- 
lions of dollars annually, of the principal. Our State and 
city governments do not pursue such a policy. They con- 
tract large debts for public purposes and improvements ; 
are content to pay the interest only; and leave to the 
next generation, who will be more numerous, and enjoy 
the advantages of the expenditures, to pay the interest in 
like manner. Great Britain and other countries of Eu- 
rope have pursued such a policy, for more than a cen- 
tury past. 
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Statement of the amount of the funded and nnfimded 
debt of the United Kingdom qf Great Britain and Ireland, 
at the undermentioned periods : — 

Debt in pounds sterling. Decrease. 

1817 February 1st £840,850,491 

1838 January 5th *. 792,306,442 £48,544,049 

1855 March 31st 775,215,519 17,090,923 

1860 " « 802,190,300* 

1865 " « 786,510,795 15,679,505 

1867 " " 777,497,804 9,012,991 

Since 1860, large amounts of the public debt have been 
converted into terminable annuities ; no less than five 
millions sterling were so converted in 1864 ; and the 
estimated capital of such annuities was thus increased 
from 1860 to 1867, nearly six and a half millions sterling 
— so that the real decrease of the public debt of Great 
Britain, in seven years of peace, from 1860 to 1867, was 
only £18,230,000 — about ninety millions of dollars ; while 
the public debt of the United States has been decreased 
by payments, in four and one-fourth years, more than 
three hundred and four millions of dollars. The policy 
of England is, to impose no heavier taxes and burthens on 
the people than are necessary to pay the current expenses 
of the government, and the interest on the national debt; 
and leave their successors to bear equal burthens with them- 
selves. 

Sec. 2. — Income tax. 

The first act of Congress to impose a tax on the in- 
comes of individuals and corporations, was approved July 
1st, 1862. As amended March 3d, 1865, the law exempts 

* The debt waa increased bj the Grimean war with Rnseia. 
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from Buch tax, $600 of income, and also the rent actnally 
paid for a dwelling-house for the family, or the rental of 
the dwelling owned and occupied for a residence, or- 
dinary repairs thereof, and all national, State, county, and 
municipal taxes paid, and losses in business, incurred 
during the year ; and imposes a tax of five per cent, on the 
excess of incomes over $600 and under $5,000, and a tax 
of ten per cent, on the excess of taxable incomes over 
$5,000. It also imposed a tax of five per cent, on the 
dividends, and net surplus profits of banking, canal, in- 
surance, railroad, and turnpike companies ; and alike tax 
on the interest paid by such companies upon their bonds 
— which virtually represent so much invested in Buch 
companies ; the bonds being substitutes for stock, and the 
interest thereon for dividends. 

The Act of Mai'ch, 1867, under which the tax upon in- 
comes of the calendar year 1866, or fiscal year 1867, and 
subsequent years were levied, exempts from tax, rents and 
taxes as before, and $1,000 income ; and imposes a uni- 
form tax of five per cent, upon all incomes over $1,000, 
and also upon the dividends, surplus profits, and interest 
on the bonds of corporations. 

Statement of the number of persons charged with in- 
come taxes, and the aggregate amounts collected, during 
the undermentioned fiscal years, ending June 30th : 

1866. 1867. 1868. 

No. of persons taxed 460,170 259,385 240,000 

U. S. officers and employes... $3,717,395 $1,029,992 $1,043,561 

Other persons, 5 per cent 26,046,760 31,492,694 32,027,611 

do do 10 per cent 34,501,122 25,547,946 

Bank dividends and surplus pro- 
fits 4,240,663 3,774,975 3,624,775 

Canal companies' dividends, &c . 203,234 195,382 215,280 

Insurance companies 783,882 563,474 605,490 
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18M. i8<nr. ises. 

Railroad dividends, &c $3,461,769 $3,379,262 $3,889,430 

Turnpike Co., dividends, &c.. 27,333 30,703 49,551 



Total on incomes $72,982,158 $66,014,428 $41,465,698 

Deduct half of 10 per cent, tax 17,250,661 12,773,973 



$55,731,697 $53,240,465 



For fiscal year 1869, reported at $34,791,856 

If all the income taxes were collected the same fiscal 
year they were levied, and the incomes were all honestly 
and truly returned, and the number <5f persons charged 
with income taxes were reported, those taxes would show 
with accuracy, the amount of net incomes during the pre- 
vious calendar year, of that class of persons ; but it seems 
that nearly half the amount levied is collected the follow- 
ing year after the levy — so that though no ten per cent, tax 
was levied in the year 1867, more than 25 million dollars 
of that class of taxes were collected in 1867, which were 
levied the previous year ; and by means of the change of 
time for levying income taxes from May to March, made 
by the statute of 1867, the ten per cent, tax reduced to a 
uniform tax of five per cent., and the exemption increased 
from $600 to $1000, more tax was collected than was lev- 
ied, during the fiscal year 1867. The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue should report, for the information of the 
public as well as the Secretary of the Treasury and Con- 
gress, the amount of income taxes levied each year, in 
each district, and the number of persons taxed, as well 
as the amount collected. Such information would be of 
great value. 

Business was better and profits larger during the calen- 
dar years 1865 and 1866, than they have been since ; and 
the Commissioner's reports indicate that, reckoned at the 
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uniform rate of five per cent they woidS amount for the 
fiscal year 

1866, with the $600 exemption, to about 66 miUi/DDs. 

1867, " " $1000 « « 48 «: 

1868, « « $1000 « « 43 « 

1869, « ** $1000 « " 86 « 

The stocks and bonds of the banking, ndhroad, canal, 
insurance, and other companies that pay income taxes, 
are nearly all owned by the same persons that are taxed in 
the income accounts ; and the dividends, surplus profits, 
and interest, may be reckoned as a part of their incomes. 

Statements and estimates from the Commissioner's re- 
ports, of the number of each class of persona assessed 
with an income tax in the fiscaT year 1867, — ^including the 
stockholders and bondholders of corporations, charged with 
income taxes; the range of amounts and the average 
amount assessed to each class ; and a calculation of the 
actual amount assessed. 

Amounts Running Average No. of Amounts 

from to amount paid, persons. assessed. 

$20 $10 68,000 $680,000 

$20 to 50 30 48,000 1,440,000 

60 to 100 60 32,000 1,920,000 

100 to 600 200 58,000 11,600,000 

Over $500 each 600 54,000 32,400,000 

Total 260,000 $48,040,000 

The rate of the tax being uniformly 5 per cent., the 
taxable income is calculated from the amount of the tax, 
and the amount of incomes exempted must be calculated 
from the number of persons, and estimates of the rents 
and rentals of their dwellings, and of the value of products 
consumed, mostly by farmers, which are not included 
in their accounts of income. The exemptions for rents. 
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&c., over and above the $1,000, of the two lowest classes 
of tax-payers, may be fairly estimated at $300 each ; of 
the next class at $500 each, for rents ; of the 4th class at 
$1,000 each, for rents ; and of the 5th class, for the rental 
of their residences, many of them of a palatial character 
—valued from $20,000 to $200,000 or more, at $2,000. 

Statement, based npon the foregoing estimates of ren- 
tals of dwellings, and other exemptions, of the average and 
aggregate net incomes of each class, — including the value 
of the rental of the dwelling-houses and premises occupied 
by their families : — 

Classes. Average. Persons. Aggregate. 

1st class $1,500 68,000 $102,000,000 

2d do 1,900 48,000 91,200,000 

3d do 2,700 32,000 86,400,000 

4th do 6,000 58,000 348,000,000 

5th do 15,000 54,000 810,000,000 

260,000 $1,437,600,000 
Add for persons not included. .10,000 
Add 4f per cent, for omissions and under- 
statements 62,400,000 

Total incomes of about 270,000 families . . $1,500,000,000 

The 270,000 persons who were assessed with income 
taxes in 1867 — including the 10,000 other persons omit- 
ted, were generally heads of families, and with their fami- 
lies reckoned at an average of 5i to the family, they 
numbered about 1,485,000 persons; or one twenty-fifth 
part of the whole population of the United States. 

The 200,000 additional persons, or families, who were 
assessed with an income tax in 1866, under the $600 ex- 
emption, and omitted in 1867, under the $1,000 exemp- 
li 
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tion, had incomes from over $600 to $1,000 each — over 
and above the rental of their dwellings and gardens, and 
the farm products consumed by farmers ; which would 
swell their net incomes to an average of about $1,000 
each, over and above taxes. Of the 6,480,000 remaining 
families, nearly one-third of them probably had incomes 
averaging $800 each; one-third of them $600 each; 
and the remaining third, or about 2,100,000 families, 
comprising more than nine-tenths of the colored popula- 
tion, had incomes from labor only, varying from $250 to 
$500, and averaging about $400 each. 

BECAPirULATION AND RESULTS — ^INCOMES. 

270,000 families, mostly charged income 

tax '. ., $1,500,000,000 

200,000 " having $1,000 income each 200,000,000 
2,080,000 " " 800 '' 1,664,000,000 

2,100,000 '> " 600 " 1,260,000,000 

2,100,000 " " 400 " 840,000,000 

6,750,000 families having net income, of $5,464,000,000 

over and above taxes, except duties on 

imports, during the calendar year 1866. 
U. States taxes, over and above duties,. . .314,000,000 
State, county, city, township, school, and 

road taxes, estimated from returns of 

census of 1860 at 140,000,000 

Total incomes (currency values) $5,918,000,000 

The incomes from unproductive as well as productive 
labor, and from property also, are included — embracing 
merchandising, oflBcial and professional services, teaching, 
printing and publishing, household work for pay, and the 
rental of all the dwelling-houses in the United States- 
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Out of that gross sum, the duties on imports were paid 
— amounting in gold to $176,417,000 — equal in currency 

to $235,000,000 

To which add other national taxes 314,000,000 

State, county, city, and other local taxes 140,000,000 

Total taxes for the year $689,000,000 

equal to over llj per cent, of all the earniugs and in- 
comes of the people of the United States. No other 
people were ever so borne down with taxation, in time of 
peace ! 

Such are the taxes and incomes, and the great disparity 
in the incomes of the people of the United States. The 
figures show that one twenty-fifth part, or four per cent, 
of the people, have and enjoy over 27 per cent, of the 
aggregate net amonnt of incomes over taxes of the whole 
population of the United States ; and yet we have public 
men, and editors also, who are opposed to a renewal and 
a continuance of the income tax ; and others who advo- 
cate a reduction of the amount thereof; who are in favor 
of retaining nearly all other taxes as they are, for the 
present, and for some time to come. It would be well for 
them to consider the facts here presented. 

Income taxes take only a small portion of the surplus, 
of those that have a surplus ; which is not needed for the 
comforts of the family, except in very few cases. They 
do not burthen industry, business, nor the poor; but 
simply take a part of what would otherwise, as a general 
rule, be needlessly expended, or added to the accumula- 
tions of the wealthy and the middle classes. 

Heads of families, whose annual incomes are less than 
$1,000, cannot accumulate much ; and very few of them 
can live comfortably and accumulate anything; and 
hence we may fairly estimate, that three-fourths of the 
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amount of all the accumulations of property in the Uni- 
ted States, are made by the classes that pay an income 
tax. To relieve these classes from the income tax, and 
retain other taxes to support the government and pay the 
interest on the national debt, would only enable the wealthy 
and the successful business classes, to accumulate forty or 
fifty millions of dollars more property annually, without 
relieving industry, or the laboring classes, in the least. 

The laboring classes, as consumers of tea and coffee, 
sugar and molasses, spices and fruits, salt and rice, drugs 
and medicines, and other necessaries imported, pay at 
least half as much tax per capita, as the wealthy do ; and 
it is impossible to reach the wealthy classes, to any con- 
Biderable extent, by federal taxation, except by either an 
income tax, or a direct tax on real and personal property. 
Direct taxes are often very oppressive to small property 
holders, who have small incomes. The income tax is a 
modern substitute for a direct tax ; and with proper ex- 
emptions, it is more equitable and less burthensome — for 
it does not touch dead property, which yields no income, 
and does not burthen poor families, who have only a 
house and lot, or a little farm, and a small amount of other 
property, with an income from all sources, less than $1,000 
—over and above taxes. Without an income tax, the 
wealthy men, who have large incomes, would not pay to 
the federal government one-tenth part as much tax in pro- 
portion to their incomes, as the laboring classes do. 

The exemptions in the income tax law might be im- 
proved; but as a system of taxation it is sound, and 
eminently just and wise. There seems to be no propriety 
in allowing very large sums for house rents, nor in allow- 
ing a single person or two persons, the same amount of 
exemptions as to a family of eight or ten. Why not al- 
low about three hundred dollars for one person, six liun- 
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dred for two, and one hundred dollars for each additional 
person in a family — with a sum not exceeding $200 for 
the rental of a house? 

Sec. 3. — Duties on mvports. 

Statement of the aggregate amounts of duties paid upon 
each of the following classes of articles, imported into the 
United States during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1868, 
compiled from the report of the Bureau of Statistics : — 

Duties upon Amounts. 

Chemicals, drugs, and dyes $4,085,228 

Hemp, gunny cloth and bags, and hemp \ 

carpeting f 2,422,471 

Chocolate and cocoa 61,336 

Coffee. 10,657,845 

Tea 9,414,664 

Fruits 2,588,946 

Ginger 74,822 

Pepper, cloves, and other spices 1,950,455 

Gums 629,844 

Hides and skins 977,325 

India rubber — ^raw 196,911 

Pig-iron 1,011,110 

Linseed, olive, and other oils 549,687 

Sugars, sugar candy, molasses, and melada. . 34,858,066 

Boards, plank, and scantling, timber, staves, \ i o-itr ^qq 

firewood, lath, and other lumber ) ' ' 

Coal 492,557 

Wool 1,645,448 

Salt 1,136,225 

Rice 1,146,286 

Total on the above articles $75,216,824 

Duties on other articles ....:. $89,247,776 
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The duties upon the articles and classes of articles spe- 
cified in the foregoing table, are excessively high, unne- 
cessarily burthensome to consumers, prejudicial to Amer- 
ican industry, and especially injurious to the laboring 
classes. As a general rule, duties should be levied for 
purposes of revenue only, upon raw materials to be 
used in manufacturing or as a means of industry, and 
upon all agricultural and raw products other than luxu- 
ries, which do not come into competition with domestic 
industry ; and high duties should never be imposed upon 
such articles, unless the exigencies of the country impera- 
tively demand it. 

Experience has shown that the farmer derives no sub- 
stantial advantages from the duties imposed upon wool, 
and particularly upon coarse and common wools ; nor 
upon hides and skins imported into the United States — 
though such duties are very prejudicial to the manufac- 
ture of woollen goods, and of leather, boots and shoes, and 
burthensome to the consumers of such products. Nor do 
the heavy duties imposed upon sugar and molasses, salt 
and rice, lumber and hemp, coal and pig-iron, promote 
domestic industry and the general interests of the country, 
in a degree commensurate with the 'burthens thereby im- 
posed upon the consumers of such articles ; and great inju- 
ries to other branches of industry, arise from the duties 
on lumber and hemp, and on wood, coal, and pig-iron. 

As to the other articles named, some of them are used 
in the arts and in manufacturing, and none of them come 
into competition with domestic products ; and therefore 
the duties should be levied for purposes of revenue only ; 
and should be as low as the exigencies of the Treasury 
will permit. Perhaps half the present duties should be 
taken off from sugar and molasses, salt and rice, and pig- 
iron ; that the duties upon other articles named should bo 
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reduced — some to one-third, and some to one-fourtli the 
present rates ; and that the duties on drugs and dye-stuffs 
and on lumber, should be reduced still lower. If fifty or 
sixty millions of taxes on these articles were taken off, it 
would be a great relief to people of all classes as con- 
sumers, and greatly promote many branches of American 
industry. 

Heavy duties on lumber from Canada and other Brit- 
ish provinces, raise the prices to consumers of domes- 
tic as well as foreign lumber, lessen importations, and 
encourage the cutting of timber rapidly in our own 
forests. 

Our railroads, canals, and navigable waters, furnisli 
such facilities for transporting and distributing sawed 
lumber and timber, that nearly all the pine fit for sawing, 
now growing near navigable or floatable waters, will be 
cut off during the next twenty years. 

We have immense prairies and plains, with very little 
wood and timber near them ; and it should be the policy 
of the government to preserve, not to destroy the wood 
and timber, and especially the good sawing timber of the 
country. Looking to the future good of our country, 
sound policy would dictate that very small duties should 
be imposed upon lumber, wood, and timber, imported or 
brought into the United States ; and that such importa- 
tions should be encouraged — to save our timber as long 
as it may be practicable to do so. It would be mucli 
better policy for the State governments to exempt wood 
and timbered lands from taxation, and as a substitute, to 
impose an equivalent amount of taxes upon cord-wood, 
saw-logs, or sawed lumber and timber, when taken from 
the land, — and thereby encourage the preservation of 
wood and timber, rather than to encourage their rapid 
destruction by heavy duties upon such imports. Our 
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railroads consume immense quantities of fuel ; and Wood 
and timber are diminishing rapidly, in every section which 
is supplied with them. In three-fourths of Europe, Asia, 
and Northern Africa, it is more difficult for the people to 
procure fuel than food ; and such is the case now in more 
than half of the States of this Union. 

On account of the great importance of railroads, Ihe 
extremely large demand for railroad iron — much beyond 
the capacity of the American iron mills to supply, it 
would seem that the duties on railroad iron should be re- 
duced* They amounted during the fiscal year 1868, to 
$2,196,142. 

The dogmas of free-trade and the doctrines of ultra 
and indiscriminate protection of all branches of domestic 
industry alike, are in many respects diametrically opposed 
to each other; and there is between them a wide domain, 
for free- trade in some articles, and the imposition of large 
duties upon others, to raise revenue — whereby incidental 
aid, and what is called protection, will be afforded to 
American industry. The protectionists embrace nume- 
rous classes, many of whom carry the doctrines of protec- 
tion to such extremes as to favor the indiscriminate pro- 
tection of all branches of American industry ; and think it 
good policy to impose large duties upon imported wool, 
as well as woollen goods ; upon raw hides and skins, as 
well as leather boots and shoes ; upon coal, wood, and pig- 
iron, as well as bar-iron and hardware ; upon sawed 
lumber, timber, and hemp, as well as upon manufactures 
of wood and hemp ; and to prohibit absolutely, the pur- 
chase of foreign-built vessels by American citizens, and 
the registry thereof, as American vessels. 

Indiscriminate duties upon raw products used in manu- 
facturing, as well as upon manufactured articles, which 
require skill and science, and also the concentration of 
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capital, skilled labor and machinery, to produce, serve to 
neutralize and balance each other, so far as any benefits 
to American manufacturing industry are concerned. 
Duties upon raw materials to be manufactured aid the 
foreign manufacturer, by increasing the cost of American 
manufactures which come into competition with imported 
goods ; and thereby discriminate against, and tend to de- 
press American industry. England, France, and other 
manufacturing countries of Europe, have learned a wiser 
policy. They generally impose no duties, and very low 
duties if any, upon raw materials to be used in manufac- 
turing—that their manufacturers may make goods at as 
little cost as is practicable, to enable them to sell at such 
prices as to be able to undersell their neighbors, and com- 
pete successfully in foreign markets. 

Sec. 4:. — FincmdaZ^ industrial^ and commercial condi- 

Uon^ at different periods. 

The foreign debt of the people and government of the 
United States, in 1830, was only about 100 millions of 
dollars ; but we then had but few miles of railroad, and 
but few canals and other internal improvements, com- 
pared with what we have now, and very little capital 
employed in either manufacturing or mining industry. 
Now (January, 1870), we may estimate the cost of our 
railroads, rolling stock and buildings, at nearly 2,000 
millions of dollars, and they will soon be worth, in the 
aggregate, as much as they cost. 

The capital invested and employed in mechanical, 
manufacturing, and mining industry in the United States 
in 1830, did not exceed 200 millions of dollars ; in 1840, 
it was, as appears by the report of the census, 296 mil- 
lions of dollars ; in 1850, it was over 525 millions of dol- 
lars; in 1860, it had increased to nearly 1,010 millions 
11* 
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of dollars ; and it may be fairly estimated now, at 1,600 
millions of dollars ; while our foreign debt has swollen to 
thirteen or fourteen hundred millions of dollars. 

The debts of the States were constantly increasing, 
from the commencement of the Erie canal, in 1817, until 
the end of the rebellion, in 1865. In 1830 they were 
about 40 millions of dollars ; over 198 millions in 1840 ; 
over 250 millions in 1860 ; about 348 millions in Decem- 
ber, 1865 ; and 323 millions of dollars in December, 
1868. Nearly all the State debts, contracted prior to the 
commencement of the rebellion in 1861, were for making 
canals, improving the navigation of rivers, and building 
railroads, or aiding incorporated companies to build them; 
and half or more of the State bonds were sold in Europe, 
to procure the means of making such improvements. 
The most of our foreign debt arose from such sources. 

The canals and river improvements in the United 
States, had cost in 1830, about 40 millions of dollars ; 
100 millions in 3840, and over 160 millions in 1860. 
The amount invested in railroads, depots, and other rail- 
road buildings and bridges, and in rolling stock, was, in 
1830, about two millions of dollars ; in 1840, about 130 
millions ; in 1860 it was reported at $1,151,568,000 ; 
December, 1867, $1,655,483,000 ; December, 1868, 
$1,869,525,000; and in January, 1870, it maybe fairly 
estimated at 2,000 millions of dollars. 

With the exception of the large amounts expended 
during the rebellion, the moneys borrowed by the States 
were very generally well and profitably expended. In 
most of the States, the State debts represent property to 
their full amount ; and so far from the people being 
poorer, or burthen ed by reason of the contraction of such 
debts, they are actually wealthier — for the improvements 
made with the monies borrowed, have been very generally 
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productive, and pay the interest on the loans. They not 
only facilitate business .and promote industry, but they 
have actually increased the value of property, often from 
two to five times as much as their cost. 

Our city debts have also become large. In 1840, the 
debts of thirteen of the then largest cities in the Union, 
exceeded twenty-five millions of dollars. Since that time 
they have been constantly increasing, and probably at 
this time (January, 1870) they amount to from 100 to 
150 millions of dollars. A large portion of them was 
contracted for water works and market houses, railroads, 
and other productive improvements, and now represents 
productive property, the income of which pays the inte- 
rest on their cost ; but large amounts of the city debts 
were contracted for public buildings, school- houses, sewers, 
bridges, parks, &c., which produce no income — though 
they are useful and valuable. Nearly all the city debts 
represent valuable property. The debts for school-houses 
and educational purposes have increased taxation more 
than those of any other class. 

The debts of railroad corporations, and other incorpo- 
rated companies, are also very large. They represent a 
portion of the capital invested in such improvements and 
business — the stock of the companies representing only a 
part of the capital so invested. 

So far as our national, state, city, county, and corpo- 
rate bonds are held by our own citizens, our country and 
citizens in the aggregate are none the poorer on account 
of them — though the interest on the national bonds, and 
on some of the other bonds also, render it necessary to im- 
pose taxes upon the property and industry of the whole 
people, for the benefit of the few who hold them; but so 
far as they are held abroad, they not only oppress the 
industry of the country, and impoverish it to pay the in- 
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terest, bat they also embarrass the commercial relations 
of the country, and drain it of specie. 

It is very generally estimated that nearly 1,000 millions 
of dollars of our national bonds are held abroad, mostly 
in Europe, together with 200 or 300 millions of State, 
city, and corporate bonds and stocks, besides a mercantile 
debt against our country of 100 millions, or more — ^mak- 
ing an aggregate of 1,300 millions, or more ; on all of 
which, except a portion of pur mercantile debt, interest 
must be paid — amounting, in gold, to from 75 to 80 mil- 
lions of dollars, annually. The effects of such a drain 
must be obvious to every reflecting mind. 

Statement, showing the outlines of the financial condi- 
tion of the United States : 

In 1840. Decembw, 1869. 

Population 17 millions. 39 millions. 

National debt $5i do. $2,453^ do. 

State debts 198 do. 323 do. 

City debts 25 do. over 100 do. 

Foreign debt of the country 230 do. 1,300 do. 

PRODUCTIVE INVESTMENTS. 

In canals and river improvements. . 100 do. 165 do. 

In railroads and bridges 130 do. 2,000 do. 

In mechanical, manufacturing, and / ^^^ , -, nr^^ j 

. . . , ' °' y 296 do. 1,600 do. 

mmmg industry ) ' 

The canals and river improvements, railroads and 
bridges, and investments in mechanical, manufacturing, 
and mining industry, costing, in 1840, only about 626 
millions of dollars, and in December, 1869, about 3,Y65 
millions, constitute our principal instruments and agents 
of industry, and interior commerce. They also constitute 
our principal assets, which must be set against our na- 
tional. State, and corporate debts, and especially our 
foreign debts ; and taken in that view, they are indices 
of the great progress we have made, during the last thirty 
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years, in industry and interior commercej and show that 
the financial condition of the country, with its immense 
war debt, was vastly better in 1869 than it was in 1840. 

The productive industry and aggregate incomes of the 
people of the United States, valued in gold, were nearly 
four times as much in 1869 as in 1840. 

I have heretofore carefully estimated,* from the census 
of 1840, the productive industry of the United States for 

the preceding year, at $1,021 J millions. 

The Internal Revenue reports indicate, 

that in 1869 it amounted to about. . . . $3,800 millions. 
The total incomes of the whole people, 

from unproductive as well as produc- 
tive industry and business, including 

the rental of dwelling-houses, in 1840, 

amounted to about 1 $1,250 millions. 

And in 1869, they probably were (in gold) $4,600 millions. 
And in currency, nearly $6,000 milKons. 

By reason of railroad facilities, the growth of cities, and 
the much larger proportion of the people being employed 
in mechanical, manufacturing, and mining industry — 
whereby the markets for breadstuffs and provisions have 
been increased, agricultural products, at the places of 
growth, have increased, perhaps twice as much in gold 
values, as in quantities. 

Average annual amounts of the exports and imports 
of the United States (exclusive of coin and bullion), during 
the under-mentioned periods of five fiscal years each — 
stated in millions of dollars : — 

Exports. Imports. 

5 years, ending in 1827, $75 millions. $78f millions. 
5 do. do. 1832, 71| do. 80|. do. 

* See my Essays on the Progress of Nations, vol. I., pp. 461, 463. 
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1867, 
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do. 


1862, 
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1867, 
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S yean, ending in 1887, |108}-millionB. $180} millionfl. 

110^ do. 114 do. 

118 do. 94| do. 

166} do. 176i do. 

246} do. 896| do. . 

298 do. 288| d6. 

821^ do. 824j^ do. 

This table shows not only the great and r^^ar increase 
of the foreign commorce, and particularly of the exports 
of the United States ; but also presents evidence of the 
increase of the national industry. 

Goin and BullioiL Exported. ' Imported. . 

In 25 years, to 1847... .|143( millions. .$234.44 millions. 

Excess of imports, 91.1 do. 

In 20 years, to 1867, . . .$974| millions . . 223i do. 

Excess exported, . • 751^ do. 

Kothiiig but the gold fields of California has enabled 
the commerce and industry of the country to sustain such 
a drain of specie. The production of gold has had a 
wonderful influence upon our commerce, and has greatly 
stimulated our industry. It has also stimulated the ava- 
rice and ambition, pride and extravagance of the Ameri- 
can people. 

The loyal States prospered during the war — ^notwith- 
standing the enormous weight of taxation, and the heavy 
drain of men from the industrial and business classes. 
The industry of the seceding States was entirely crushed ; 
but it has been rapidly reviving since the close of the war. 
With the exception of the shipping and ship-building in- 
terests, the manufacture of woollen goods, and some 
minor industries, the industrial interests and business of 
the whole United States are in a reasonably prosperous 
condition ; and yet, owing to our immense foreign in- 
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debtedness, much larger (and perhaps three or four times 
as large as any other nation ever had), our inflated paper 
currency, and inflated prices of labor, as well as of nearly 
all property and products — ^the mania for more railroads, 
and the prodigious amount of capital absorbed annually 
by the construction of new roads — and the general extra- 
vagance of the people, as well as of the government, our 
country is in a critical condition ; and the most of pur 
business men and capitalists are apprehensive of a coming 
crash — of a sudden fall in prices and in the. value of pro- 
perty, and a great depression in industry and business. 

What is most needed by the people, is to be relieved 
as much as possible from the burthens of taxation — to have 
the tariff laws properly adjusted to the condition and 
industrial interests of the country, and the currency 
slowly contracted, or kept steady, and not allowed to ex- 
pand. To be relieved from the public debt and the bur- 
thens of taxation to pay the interest, is impossible, with- 
out dishonor; but to impose taxes to pay off the debt 
rapidly, is needlessly oppressive and cruel. 

Sec. 5. — Evils of a depreciated currency . 

A redundant or superabundant currency is always, and 
necessarily depreciated, in its purchasing capacity. A 
depreciated currency tends to increase the prices of all the 
products of industry, the cost of living, the prices of labor, 
and the prices of rents and all kinds of property — to raise 
them all above the standards of the commercial world — 
to derange the business relations and industry of a coun- 
try, and the relations of debtor and creditor — and to raise 
the prices of products so high as to check and lessen ex- 
ports, and invite an increased amount of imports ; and 
thereby- create an unfavorable balance of trade, and em- 
barrass the foreign commercial relations of the country. 
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Willie the process of inflation is going on, it tends to 
make some suddenly rich, and to foster pride and extrav- 
agance. Our country has been laboring so many years 
under the influence of a depreciated currency, that its 
evils have been fully developed, and are very generally 
recognized ; and I may safely say, that they are now very 
greatly exaggerated, by a large class of persons, who are 
inclined to attribute to the currency, evils which are inci- 
dent to and produced by an immense public debt, the 
prodigal expenditures of the federal government, and the 
enormous taxation imposed upon the people to pay the 
interest on the debt, and support the government. 

The system of carrying on the war, paying off the 
army and the public creditors generally, with treasury 
notes, was so easy, the flrst effects were so good and so 
apparent, and the evil effects mostly so distant and slowly 
developed, that the people as well as the government 
were very generally lulled into a false security, and did 
not realize, until after the war closed, that the redundant 
paper currency increased the cost of the war and the pub- 
lic debt, five or six hundred millions of dollars ; and per- 
haps more. It levied a sort of forced loan upon the peo- 
ple, which enabled the debtor class to pay their debts in 
a depreciated currency, and to take advantage of their 
creditors, to the amount of several hundred millions of 
dollars. 

These evils have been perpetrated and are past, and 
there is no remedy for them. There can be no remedy 
for past public evils. They have been endured by the 
creditor, and there is no remedy for him; the government 
can have no remedy for its losses, without dishonor ; and 
those classes that have suffered from it by reason of the 
enhanced cost of living, can have no remedy for the evils 
which have been imposed upon them. The people have 
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now accommodated themselves to two currencies — one 
of gold, nsed by importers to pay for foreign goods and 
the duties imposed upon them, and one of paper, used 
in all other transactions; for the importer, after pay- 
ing the cost of his goods and the duties upon them 
in gold, calculates their cost in currency, and regulates 
liis sales by their cost in currency. The cost of labor 
and of all the products of the country, and the price of 
labor and products are adapted to each other upon the 
currency standard ; the banks and the currency have per- 
formed their functions admirably well, with great regu- 
larity, and with as little fluctuation in prices as has occur- 
red in any country during the last four years. During 
all that period the principal evils the people have suf- 
fered, have arisen from enormous, and in many instances 
crushing taxation; which has hung like an incubus upon 
the laborer, the capitalist, and the business man — de- 
pressed the business and the industry of the country, and 
lessened the comforts of the masses of the people. 

There has been of late a great clamor for the resump- 
tion of specie payments — as if that could cure the princi- 
pal evils under which our country is laboring. The hopes 
and expectations upon which that clamor is based, are as 
delusive as those of the administration were, when they 
were issuing hundreds of millions of treasury notes ; which 
answered a temporary purpose in carrying on the war, 
but,' being carried to excess, produced enormous evils in 
their effects. To return suddenly to specie payments, 
when our currency is equal to about eighteen dollars to 
each person in the United States, would oppress the 
debtor classes of the community, and derange again the 
business and industry of the coimtry more injuriously and 
disastrously, than the original inflation, and soon end in 
failure. 
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Sbo. 6. — Standard of vcduBj and ewuses of depredation 

of value. 

It is said that gold and Bilver are standards of valne, 
recognized as snch throughont the commwcial world; 
and the only standards of valae that are so recognized. 
That is yery true ; but though the best and only stan- 
dards of value we have, they are very £eu* fix>ni perfect an^ 
uniform standards. A portion of their value is artificial 
— arising from the practice of coining, and from the laws 
of civilized nations, making them a tender for debts. 
Like everything else, their value, when measured by li^ 
bor, or the products of labor, has fluctuated very much in 
different countries, and gradually declined, ever since the 
discovery of America, and the opening of the rich mines 
of Mexico and Peru. Though labor and the common 
products of labor fluctuate more quickly and frequently 
than the precious metals, yet taking long periods of time 
in any country of Europe into consideration, the price of 
a day's labor, of a bushel of wheat, or of a pound of iron or 
copper, has changed less than that of either gold or silver. 

Prior to the discovery of America an ounce of gold or 
silver would generally purchase in Europe about three 
times as much wheat and provisions or other products of 
labor, as it would in 1850; and the relative value and 
purchasing power of those metals have depreciated not 
less than twenty per cent, since the discovery of the gold 
mines of California and Australia — so that £1 sterling 
in gold at this day possesses no more purchasing power 
in England, France, or Germany, than sixteen shillings 
sterling in gold did, twenty years ago. 

The value of gold, like everything else, depends upon 
the relation between the demand and the supply; and the 
supply has increased so rapidly during the last twenty 
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years, and become so mucli in excess of the real wants of 
the commercial world, that it has depreciated in value to 
such an extent as to require one and one-fourth ounces of 
gold to buy as much ^rain or other products, as one 
ounce would pay for in 1850. 

Paper money becomes depreciated by redundancy — 
by an excessive supply beyond the wants of a healthy 
commerce — by the same causes which depreciate the value 
of gold, the value of labor, and all the products of labor ; 
and when it becomes redundant, it ministers to and stimu- 
lates unhealthy speculations in stocks, and property of vari- 
ous kinds. It may also become depreciated by a want of se- 
curity for and confidence in its redemption and payment. 
But such is not the case with our present currency — fur- 
nished by the federal government and the national banks 
— all resting upon the credit and power of the govern- 
ment, and the resources and wealth of the country — ^re- 
ceivable for taxes and nearly all dues to the government, 
and much of it made by law a legal tender for debts be- 
tween private persons. 

It is undeniable that our paper currency is all depreci- 
ated, for three dollars in gold have been sold for four dol- 
lars or more in paper, the most of the time since the war 
closed. The law having made the most of it a legal 
tender for most purposes, the principal cause of its depre- 
ciation is redundancy — the excessive amount of it which 
has been issued. The amount of treasury notes, frac- 
tional currency, and bank-notes in circulation and depos- 
ited in the banks, amounts to nearly seven hundred mil- 
lions of dollars ; or about eighteen dollars to each person. 
No other country ever had such an excessive circulation 
of paper money, which did not very soon become nearly 
worthless. The average circulation in Great Britain and 
Ireland, during the last fifty years, (including coin and 
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bank-notes) 'has been about ten dollars to eadi persoti 
and in France it has been still less. 



Sbo. 7.— 'Specie payments. 

It is supposed by some that specie payments possess a 
miracnlous power to preyeiit as well as to core an inflar 
tion of the currency — to raise the value of an inflated 
and depreciated paper currency, and to maintain it at the 
par value of gold. The experience we have had in the 
United States ought to dispel and extinguish all such fal- 
ladons opinions. For many years previous to May, 1887, 
our-bank} regularly paid coin for their notes when' pre- 
sented, with the exception of a few that failed. And 
yet, the expansion ^f the circulation commenced in the 
fjall of 1834, continued to increase during the years 1835 
to 1886, and until about the first of January, 1887, when 
it attained its maximum ; aud including the coin in use, 
it was equal to about eleven dollars to each person. The 
fact was, money became excessive in amount — ^greater 
than the wants of the country required ; and as the pa- 
per money was convertible at will into coin, I>oth paper 
and coin were depreciated in value. This was made evi- 
dent by the general rise of the prices of property and 
products. The inflation of the currency and its excessive 
amount, stimulated a spirit of speculation into a perfect 
furor of excitement ; and the result was a great revulsion, 
a panic, and a general suspension of specie payments by 
all the banks, in May, 1837, numerous failures and al- 
most a suspension of business for many months, through- 
out the country. All this occurred when our country 
was free from any national debt, or any cause of disturb- 
ance or embarrassment, except what arose from a redun- 
dant currency, the speculations stimulated by an exces- 
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sive amount of money, and the anxiety to invest advan- 
tageously; and from excessive imports of foreign goods. 

Having largely reduced their circulation, the sound 
banks resumed specie payments again in 1838 ; but the 
circulation was still so large, and the imports of goods 
and the exports of specie so large in 1839, that the banks 
were compelled to suspend again in October, 1839 ; and 
they were not able to resume specie payments again until 
1842 — when the whole money in circulation, both coin 
and bank-notes, had been reduced to about five dollars to 
each person. From that time until 1850 the circulating 
medium of our country was gradually increased from five 
dollars to about seven and a half dollars to each person ; 
and after the discovery of the gold fields of California, 
the paper money and coin in circulation continued to 
increase, until they amounted in 1857 to over nine 
dollars to each person — when another panic, revulsion, 
and suspension of specie payments by the banks occurred, 
which spread embarrassment and bankniptcy far and wide. 

All these things have occurred in time of peace — 
in Europe as well as in our own country — when we were 
free from a national debt or any unusual cause of embar- 
rassment, and when our taxation was light compared with 
what it is now. They occurred also, when all the banks 
in the United States in good credit were paying coin for 
their notes when presented ; when bank-notes were con- 
vertible into coin at the will of the holder. These facts 
show that apecie payments have no power to prevent an 
mflation of paper money ^ a/nd the disastrous consequ€7ices 
which necessarily foUow such injlation. The history of 
banking, and of inflations, revulsions and suspensions of 
specie payments in England, have been of a very similar 
character. The most commercial and industrial nations 
of Europe have generally had only from eight to ten dol- 
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lars circulating money to each inhabitant ; and wheneyer 
we have had more than eight dollars to each peraoa 
in the United States, it has always stimxdated specular 
tion, produced an inflation of prices, and led to a suspen-- 
sion of specie payments, and to a great revulsion. Noth-^ 
ing but the legalized suspension of specie payments; 
has saved our country for years past, from a more 
severe revulsioq than even that of 1837 ; for our burthens 
of taxation are three times as heavy as they were then. 

Our experience shows that a mioed au/rrehcy of paper 
money and catfiy the farmer canvertQUe into the latter a$ 
the wiU cfthe hMery serves to delude the people cmd lull 
them irUo a false security <md heU^ that aU is safe — 
while an expansion may be going on and increasing, 
before the excess become so great as to be much noticed; 
but when it becomes so great as te become very palpable 
to bankers and capitalists, it soon leads to efforts at con- 
traction, to a stringent money market, embarrassment, 
panic, and revulsion, and often to wide-spread bank- 
ruptcy and ruin. .Some other amd more eff^ectual remedy 
tJia/n specie payments rtierely micst he sought^ to limit the 
amount of paper raoney^ and the aggregate drotdating 
medium of the country. 

Even if specie payments were an effectual panacea 
under favorable circumstances, and when the currency 
is not inflated, I do not believe it possible to resume and 
maintain them, until the aggregate amount of paper 
money shall have been reduced to about eight dollars to 
each person, so that with the addition of the coin that 
will be in use, the whole circulating money of the coun- 
try will not exceed ten dollars. So long as the foreign 
debt of our people and country amounts to 1,200 or 1,400 
million dollars, and requires 70 to 80 millions annually 
in gold to be exported to pay the interest, and the 
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balance of trade is also against us, it must be very diffi- 
cult to maintain specie payments until our circulating 
medium is reduced in amount below that of either Great 
Britain or France ; whose national debts are due to their 
own people, and not to foreigners. With so large a for- 
eign debt, drawing coin annually to pay the interest, and 
a balance of trade against us constantly calling for coin, if 
specie payments were resumed, how long would it take 
to drain so much specie from our banks as to alarm 
them, induce a curtailment of discounts and issues, a 
stringency in the money market, a panic, and a severe 
revulsion ? 

Sec. 8. — Beduction of the cv/irrency. 

The late Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual re- 
port in December, 1868, said " Our debased currency must 
he retired^ or raised to the par of specie^ or cease to be 
lawful money, before substantial progress can be made 
with other reforms." The second alternative of the Sec- 
retary's proposition, to raJise the currency to par with the 
present value of specie^ without retiring a large portion 
of it, is an impossibility. 

It should be remembered as a well-known law of trade, 
that the volume of money in circulation in proportion 
to the annual products and business of a country, deter- 
mines its purchasing power, and the prices of labor, and 
of property and the products of labor, offered in the mar- 
ket ; and that coin as well as paper money depreciates in 
value, when it becomes excessive in amount. It may be 
affirmed as a truth, that whenever there is a mixed cur- 
rency excessive in amount, consisting of coin and paper 
money, and the law compels the issuers of the paper to 
redeem it in coin, the natural tendency and effect is, 
to degrade the value and the purchasing power of the 
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coin to the standard of the paper, and to equalize the 
commercial valaes of the two. This truth is illustrated 
by our high prices in 1836, when we had a mixed cur- 
rency of coin and convertible bank-notes. Such is the 
necessary effect, until the aggregate corrency is reduced, 
by retiring a portion of the paper, or exporting a part 
of the coin. 

As prices depend upon the volume of the currency, 
it is impossible to reduce the prices of products and 
labor, and the expenses of living, to a proper standard, 
without first reducing the volume of the currency. If 
we had a circulation of 700 millions exclusively coin, the 
prices of products and labor would be and remain the 
same as they are now — until the amount of the circula- 
tion should be reduced by exportation ; but the evil 
would tend to correct itself, and it would not be long 
before .the amount would be reduced by exportation to 
the proper standard. Hence there is no danger of hav- 
ing prices inflated very long by an exclusively metallic 
currency. But a mixed currency and compulsory specie 
payments by the banks, furnish no safeguard against 
inflation — as our experience in 1836 and 1856 plainly 
shows ; and hence a resumption of specie payments, be- 
fore the volume of the currency has been reduced to its 
proper amount, would be of no sort of consequence, ex- 
cept to increase the exportation of specie, and bring on 
a revulsion. 

If it were possible to resume specie payments while 
we have in circulation 700 million dollars of paper 
money, and to put all that volume of treasury and bank- 
notes on a par with coin, the necessary effect would be, 
not to raise the purchasing power of paper money, but to 
depreciate the purchasing power of gold to the present 
depreciated standard of paper money ; and property, pro- 
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ducts, and labor, whether paid for in paper or gold, would 
remain at the same prices as they are now — so palpably 
above the prices in other countries as talessen our exports, 
discourage and lessen domestic production (as was the case 
in 1836), and invite still larger imports, until our supply 
of gold to pay with became exhausted, and the banks and 
the Treasury were again relieved from the pressure upon 
them, by a general suspension of specie payments. 

The inexorable laws of trade are such that it is im- 
possible to reduce prices and the expenses of living and 
of production in this country to a proper standard, with- 
out first reducing the volume of the currency. And with 
a very large foreign debt drawing interest in coin, with a 
considerable balance of trade against the country, it will 
bo impossible to resume and maintain specie payments, 
until the volume of money is so reduced, as to reduce the 
prices of provisions and agricultural products generally, 
below the prices in other countries — so as to admit of an 
increase of exp<»rt8, and a more favorable balance of trade. 

Looking at our present foreign debt, and the circum- 
stances and condition of the country now, and in 1837 
and 1857, and the causes of the terrible revulsions of 
those years — resulting mostly from a redundant mixed 
currency, and enormous extensions of the credit system, 
stimulated by an excess of paper money, it does not seem 
probable that we can resume and maintain specie pay- 
ments, until the aggregate amount of our currency shall 
have been reduced below ten dollars to each person. Con- 
sidering the increase of our population, if the currency 
could be reduced 30 or 40 millions a year for five years 
in succession, we might perhaps successfully resume 
specie payments at the end of that period. 

The laws of trade are fixed in the nature of things and 

of man. They are inexorable, and cannot be controlled by 
12 
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Statutes of Congress, by pubUc opinion, nor by any 
human device. Man must conform to them, or suffer the 
consequences of violating them. There is no escape from 
the penalty, when the laws of nature are violated. 

Sbo. 9. — Preparations for specie payments. 

Let us suppose that Congress provide by statute for 
the resumption of specie payments by the government and 
the banks, in July, 1870, or at some later period ; some 
preparation must be made, both by the government and 
the banks, to meet such an event. The government 
should provide at least 150 millions of dollars of coin, 
and the banks 100 millions, over and above the amounts 
now on hand. How can that be done ? 

During the three years ending June 30th, 1868, the 
coin and bullion exported from the United States 
amounted to $240,696,731, and the imports were only 
$46,473,495 ; excess of exports over imports $194,223,236, 
equal annually to $64,741,078, and absorbing all the pro- 
ducts of our mines. In fact, nearly all the products of 
our mines, during the last twenty years, have been exported, 
to pay interest and the balance of trade against us. How 
can the government and the banks accumulate the coin ne- 
cessary to provide for a return to specie payments ? Can 
either procure coin in any mode, except by sending 
United States bonds and other American stocks and 
bonds to Europe for sale, and importing their proceeds 
in gold ? In that way we should increase our foreign debt 
nearly 300 millions, to procure 250 millions in coin, and 
should render our condition as a people and a nation, 
worse than it is now. 

As a part of their preparation, the banks would lessen 
their discounts, and gradually draw in and lessen their cir- 
culation ; and while the process was going on, capitalists. 
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and perhaps mostly foreign capitalists, would be hoarding 
our treasury notes and bank-notes, ready to draw and export 
the specie when the time for resumption should come. Dur- 
ing that period, the amount of money in actual circulation 
would be decreasing ; the money market would become 
more and more stringent ; the debtor and business classes 
of the community would find it more and more difficult to 
meet their engagements ; the future would look more and 
more uncertain ; all of which would deter capitalists from 
loaning freely, and deter business men from entering 
into new engagements and new enterprises ; and the 
seeds to produce a panic would be gradually accumulat- 
ing. 

When the period for resumption had come, the flood 
of paper that would probably be thrown upon the Treas- 
uiy and the banks for redemption, would reduce the cir- 
culation very rapidly — until as in 1839, we should find 
the bottom of our troubles, in the necessity of suspending 
again, with a circulation reduced to 300 or 400 millions of 
dollars^. 



Sec. 10. — WJiat is the remedy 

It appears to me that a gradual reduction of the amount 
of treasury notes, is the only remedy that is practicable, safe, 
and certain. If, to avoid the disturbance of business and 
industry that would necessarily foUow a sudden contrac- 
tion of the currency, which would precede and attend 
an early resumption of specie payments, the government 
should withdraw and fund for several years in succession, 
30 or 40 millions annually, the difficulty could be tided 
over without any great national shock. But to resume 
at an early day and maintain, specie payments without 
a reduction of the currency, would be an impossibility. 

It is said, however, that a gradual reduction of the curren- 
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cy, by withdrawing and funding treasury notes, has been 
tried, and proved a failure. I know it has been partially 
tried and a clamor raised against it ; because it pinched 
some classes, and tended to check speculation. But it was 
tried under a very unequal and unfair distribution of the 
currency ; and it may be remarked, that it will be impos- 
sible in any mode, to get down to a sound currency, with- 
out ^producing some hardships a/nd suffering in the pro- 
cess. 

As the creditor class suflTered while the inflation was 
going on, it is inevitable that the debtor class must suffer 
some, during the process of returning to a sound curren- 
cy ; and hence the importance of modifying and lessen- 
ing the evil, by extending it over a period of some years 
— ^and giving all classes an opportunity to calculate its 
consequences in advance, and of regulating their business 
and making new contracts in reference to them. The 
business and debtor classes must necessarily suffer some, 
upon contracts previously made, from a reduction of the 
currency ; but what cannot be avoided must be endured. 
The advantages to the country will greatly overbalance 
all the evils it can produce. It would check speculations 
in gold and railroad stocks, real estate and mining shares ; 
which would be a glorious result, and an unmixed bless- 
ing to the country. 

Let us now look at the unequal distribution of banking 
capital and bank-notes. On the 30th of September, 
1868, the circulation of the banks of the six New England 

States was $104,54:9,234 

and of the State of New York 68,853,726 

and of all the other States and Territories 

only 126,403,605 

Total of the United States $299,806,565 
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New England, with less than ten per cent, of the popu- 
lation, has over 34 per cent, of the banking capital and 
circulation of the United States ; New York, with less 
than 12|- per cent, of the population, has over 22 per 
cent, of the banking capital and circulation ; while all 
the other States, with over 77 per cent, of the popula- 
tion, have less than 44 per cent, of the banking capital 
and circulation of the country. la that equal jvstice to 
the people of the South^ and theWestf Massachusetts has 
over 80 millions banking capital, and her banks have 
over 57 millions of dollars of notes in circulation. With 
less than two-thirds as many inhabitants as Illinois, 
Massachusetts has more than six times as much banking 
capital and circulation. Massachusetts has obtained the 
lion's share, and seems inclined to hold on to it. She is 
always provident, and looks out for her own interest. 

Having but little banking capital, the circulation of 
the Western and Southern States is mostly treasury 
notes-; and hence the withdrawal of treasury notes im- 
mediately and very sensibly ajBFects the people of those 
States — but does not affect New England — which has an 
immense circulation of bank-notes— equal to more than 
thirty dollars to each person. Equalize the banking cap- 
ital as near as may be, and the circulation of bank-notes, 
and the West can then stand a gradual reduction of 
treasury notes, without very great inconvenience. 

By equalizing the banking capital and currency, I do 
not mean to give each State the same amount in propor- 
tion to its population ; but in proportion to its business 
wants. States like Massachusetts, Rhode Island, anj(i New 
York, extensively engaged in manufactures as well as 
commerce, require from two to three times as much 
banking capital, and circulating medium, in proportion 
to their population, as States do whose people are mostly 
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devoted to agriculture ; but they do not require from six 
to ten or twelve times as much, as they have now. 

To equalize the currency, it is not necessary to equalize . 
the banking capital of the country, — ^nor to reduce the 
banking capital of Massachusetts, Ehode Island, and 
New York ; but let Congress authorize the creation of 
banks with 100 millions or more capital in the West- 
em and Southern States, properly distributed; — limit 
the aggregate circulation of all the banks to 300 mil- 
lions, as they are now limited ; distribute that circu- 
lation properly, according to the business wants of the 
several States — allowing the banks in some of the States 
to issue from 80 to 90 cents on the dollar of capital, 
and restricting those in other States to 30 or 40 cents 
on the dollar capital, according to the excess of their capital 
— and requiring those having an excess to reduce their 
circulation to the prescribed limit. As it is the business 
of a bank to loan capital and deposits, as well as to loan 
its own notes, the banks of commercial cities usually 
have much less circulation in proportion to their capital, 
than country banks have ; and hence such limitation to 
the issues of the banks of New England and New York 
as I have suggested, could not be productive of any great 
evil or injustice. 

Sec. 11. — Out new system ofhomki/ng. 

Our present system of banking is, in some of its features, 
entirely new — being unknown in any^ther country, and 
very different from all the systems heretofore known in 
this country. It is based upon the national credit much 
more fully and completely than the Bank of England 
is — ^legal-tender treasury notes being the reserve held 
by the banks, instead of coin, with which to redeem their 
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notes — and over 340 millions of dollars of United States 
bonds being deposited as security for the redemption of 
their notes. 

The system is new. It is, or was at first, only an experi- 
ment ; but it has now been in operation more than six 
years, amd'a more 8%icce88fuljm(m^al experiment was never 
tried in the history of the world. As the legal tender 
notes with which the banks are required to redeem their 
issues, are receivable for taxes and all dues to the Govern- 
ment (except duties on imports), and are a legal tender 
for private debts, they have answered the purposes of 
money for all domestic uses ; and the notes issued 
by the banks have been equally useful. During the 
dark and critical periods of the war, when it was doubt- 
ful if the Confederate government could be overturn- 
ed and the Union restored, and whether the federal 
government could ever meet all its pecuniary liabilities — 
treasury notes, and with them the notes of our national 
banks, were all depreciated, by reason of the doubtful credit 
of the government ; but they were depreciated still more 
by the excessive amount of treasury and bank-notes put 
into circulation. Since the great rebellion was put down, 
in April, 1865, the redundancy of the currency has been 
the only cause, of its depreciation ; but that is an evil 
which can be provided against, and is not inherent in our 
new banking system. 

Though the currency has been depreciated, it has been 
depreciated alike in all parts of the United States ; and 
during the last five years the exchanges and business of 
the country, and the distribution of its products, have been 
carried on with the aid of the national banks, with great- 
er uniformity and facility, than ever before, in the history 
of our country. Treasury notes, bank-notes, and high 
duties upon imports, carried us safely through the most 
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gigantic war ever known in the history of the world ; and 
they did so without any financial revulsion. The same 
causes have stimulated industry and enterprise to such an 
extent, that our country (with the exception of the rebel 
States), has been as prosperous during the last five years, 
as during any period of five years since the organization 
of the federal government. Extra/vagance and jyrodi- 
galit/y^ excessive taaxition cmd ^peculations in stocks a/ad 
gold^ hMe been ths principal obstacles to both individtcaZ 
am,d national prosperity. We have enjoyed as a people 
and a nation, the highest degree of prosperity, when 
compared with several periods in our history, of pro- 
found peace — when the industry, business, and property 
of the whole country, were terribly depressed. Those 
gloomy periods were from 1784 to 1790, from 1818 to 
1824, from May, 1837, to 1843, and for two years, commen- 
cing in September, 1857. The reader should study the 
history of those periods, and inquire into the causes which 
produced so great, so general, and so prolonged embar- 
rassment and depression in our country. 

Our new banking system, with all its virtues, is based 
upon new light in relation to the powers of the federal 
government, and wpon new constructions of the Constitution 
put by Congress^ and not yet passed upon by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The redemption of the issues 
of the banks is based upon legal-tender treasury notes. 
But whatever ground there may be for holding the issue 
of legal tender notes a violation of the Constitution — so 
far as they apply to debts contracted before the passage 
of the act authorizing them — there can be no injustice, 
and I think no good ground to question the power of Con- 
gress to apply them to contracts made subsequently. 
Without such power, the notes would have been of little 
value ; they would have given the government very little 
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aid in carrying on the war to restore the Union ; and the 
war would have been a failure. 

Again, in passing the banking act in February, 1863, 
the federal government exercised a power which had been 
exercised by the States for three-fourths of a century — some 
of the time concurrently, but for the last 27 years exclu- 
sively. The banking law is based upon the theory that 
the practice in England and in this country prior to 1787? 
made bank-notes, as well as coin, money — that the provi- 
sions of the Constitution giving Congress power to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof, and prohibiting the 
States from coining money, issuing bills of credit, or ma- 
king anything but gold and silver coin a legal tender for 
debts, taken in connection with the power conferred on 
Congress to regulate commerce among the States, inclu- 
ded hy implication^ and conferred^ power ^ to regulate a/nd 
control the issue of hanTc-notes^ as money ^ and the medium 
of commerce. 

There is great force in.the reasoning which supports that 
theory ; for if the States can charter banks, and authorize 
them to issue an unlimited amount of paper money, the 
constitutional provision inhibiting the States from emit- 
ting bills of credit is thereby practically evaded ; and 
that provision inhibiting them from making anything but 
gold and silver coin a legal tender for debts, becomes 
almost a nullity. 

If this new construction of the Constitution be sustained 
by the Supreme Court of the United States — as the wel- 
fare of the country requires it should be, then our new 
banking system, resting on the credit of the government, 
is based upon a good and durable foundation ; but if the 
Supreme Court should overturn that construction, and 
declare the National Banking Act unconstitutional, and 

all the acts and contracts of the banks without authority 
12* 
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they had given as seeurity, invalid anditiid. Our lie w 
banking system is not, and mil not be free from daug^^ 
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If the validity of the banking law and the polii^ of vtli<e 
Government in relation to the currency be simtaine^ 
giving to Congress^^ full power to r^nlate and 'eotitr61 
banks of issue, and paper money of all description^ the^ 
with- some athendments, a proper equalization of banking 
capital and issues, and a wise limitation of the aggregate 
amoimt of paper money, we shall have, not only the best 
banking system, but the cheapest and most eoDvenient, 
and in some respects the best currency in the world. We 
should soon have a mixed currency, partly coin, but 
mostly paper ; and when the paper becomes reduced to its 
proper amount, the difference in value between coin and 
bank-notes will fluctuate from nothing to only one or two 
per cent. Under our new system, our banks cannot be 
disturbed and driven into suspension or bankruptcy, by an 
adverse balance of trade, and large exports of specie. 

Sec. 12. — The test of depreciation^ or non-depreciation. 

Gold has been sold for paper money for several years 
past, at a large premium — the amount of premiums vary- 
ing from time to time — being affected, first, by the good or 
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doubtful credit of tlie government, and secondly, by the 
amount of paper money in circulation. The premium 
paid for gold measures the depreciation of the paper. The 
sales of gold under our financial and banking systems, 
measure with precision the depreciation of our paper 
money; and they would continue to do so, if the quan- 
tity of paper money should be reduced to one-half its 
present amount. 

Whenever the treasury and bank-notes in circulation 
shall have been so much reduced in amount, that the hold- 
ers of coin voluntarily exchange it for bank-notes at 
par, or for a small premium of one per cent, or less, 
that fact itself will furnish conclusi/ve evidence that the 
paper money is not depredated / amd that it is not redun- 
dantj nor in ea^cess. But if specie payments be resumed, 
the compulsory payment by the banks, of gold for their 
notes, will furnish no test whatever, that the amount of 
circulation is not redundant and depreciated,— as was the 
case in 1836 and 1857, when the banks redeemed their 
notes in coin. Under the old banking system, with com- 
pulsory specie payments, we had alternate expansions and 
contracHonSy as incidents of the system — ^firet expansions, 
until wild and visionary speculations, with large exports 
of specie, caused a panic; which soon resulted in exces- 
sive contraction, and wide-spread embarrassment and 
bankruptcy. Under the new system, with a wise limita- 
tion by law of the amount of bank issues, the currency 
can be kept steady and nearly uniform in amount, without 
expansion or sudden contractions, and the business and 
industiy of the country would soon be in harmonious rela- 
tions with it, and with each other. 

If my reasoning be correct, we have found a practical 
and certain test, by which it is ea^ to determine when 
paper money is in excess, and how much it is depreciated^ 
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if any ; and as Congress has assumed and exercises the 
entire control of the currency of the whole country, inclu- 
ding paper money as well as coin, all that is necessary is 
to reduce the circulation gradually, from year to year, 
until the excess shall have been withdrawn, and the bal- 
ance remaining in use shall have risen to par, or nearly 
par with coin; to note the amount retained in circula- 
tion in proportion to the population of the United States, 
and tkeprMem of the amount of circulation needed^ wiU 
ha/ve been adhed. Congress can then regulate and limit the 
amount of paper money to be issued, from time to time, in 
accordance with the increase of our population and the 
wants of the country, with almost unerring certainty. 

We should then have the cheapest and most convenient, 
and in some respects the best currency ever known in the 
world. The best for general use, and/b/* security against 
inflations a/ad contractions — enormous extensions of the 
credit system, a/ad excessive speculations— panics^ hoarding^ 
and severe revulsions. It is truie, we should have two cur- 
rencies — coin and paper money— coin for change and for 
foreign commerce, and bank-notes and some treasury notes 
for general use. But the difference between the value of 
the latter and the former would be so small, that it could 
not derange nor disturb either the industry or the business 
of the country. 

Sec. 13. — Deceptive as well as evil influences of a redun- 
dant paper currency. 

Paper money is deceptive and delusive in its influence 
upon business, and upon public opinion. Gold and silver 
being extensively used in the arts and for matters of 
ornament, have great intrinsic value in the estimation of 
civilized nations. They are, therefore, in universal de- 
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mand for purposes of exchange and commerce, and are 
often concealed, hoarded, and kept for future use. Paper 
money having no intrinsic value, can be used only for 
commercial purposes, as a medium of exchange, in the 
country where it is issued. It cannot be sent abroad to 
pay foreign debts, and there is no inclination to hoard it. 
Every person having paper money is anxious to use it, to 
make it productive — either by loaning it on interest, or 
hy buying stocks or personal or real property of some 
kind, from which he expects to get an income, or make a 
profit. An increase of money or currency increases the 
number of anxious buyers, without increasing the amount 
of property to be sold. By increasing the demand for 
many kinds of property, without increasing the supply, 
the tendency is to increase prices, and to make many 
suddenly rich by the increase of prices. The constant 
increase of prices for weeks and months in succession, and 
the prospect of a continued rise, makes many persons 
anxious to buy ; and as this speculative movement goes 
on, all kinds of property and labor also are more or less 
raised in price, and continue to rise with the increase of 
the volume of currency, until a perfect fever of specula- 
tion is excited in many kinds of property, and a panic 
eventually ensues, which checks it. All such advances 
of prices and speculative movements render a larger 
amount of money necessary to carry on the business of 
the country ; and as prices advance, the issue of more 
and more paper money is required to supply the demand. 
The issue itsdf^ hy enhomdng prices and stimulatvng 
speculation^ instead of satisfying^ tends to increase the 
demand for it, a/nd to create a demand for stUl greater 
issues / and thus the matter goes on, until a panic and a 
financial crisis occui's, and the people come to tlieir senses. 
As more money is constantly demanded, and seems to be 
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needed by business men and speculators, the public are 
deceived by appearances ^ and are incapable of understand- 
ing that there is an excess in circulation already. They 
do not understand the fact that the demamd itself is a/rti- 
fidal, and is mosUAf created by the enham^ced prices and 
the spirit of speculation catised by an excessi/ve and re- 
dimdo/nt paper currency. By inflating prices generally, 
including the prices of labor, and increasing the cost of 
production, a redundant currency tends to raise products 
so high as to invite large imports from abroad, and to 
lessen exports, by raising the prices of domestic products 
BO much above those of other nations, that they cannot be 
exported with profit. It tends to neutralize the influence 
upon domestic industry of duties on foreign products — ^to 
supplant domestic by foreign manufactures, and to under- 
mine and paralyze the manufacturing and mining indus- 
try of a country. S^ich are the necessa/ry tendencies^ the 
decepti/oe vnjhiences^ and the detmswe effects^ of an eosces- 
sive paper mirrency. The increase in the prices of pro- 
perty deceives great numbers of persons with the idea 
that they are getting rich, when they are, in fact, only 
marking up the supposed value of their property. Others 
deceive themselves by making monej on paper, by un- 
certain credits. The whole tendency of a redunda/at cur- 
rency is to deceive and mislead^ to create false conceptions 
of wealthy to encourage a spirit of speculation, extrava- 
gance, and prodigality, and to discourage industry and 
attention to business. In any correct view which can be 
taken of the subject, it operates as an impediment to the 
progress of a nation. 

If this reasoning be correct, how important it is to 
prevent any increase of paper money, either by the Gov- 
ernment or by the banks. 
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Sec. U.-^Jf'ree hanhmg^ with a circulation practically 

unlimited. 

Some of our politicians and newspapers are discussing 
the subject of free banking — of allowing the establish- 
ment, under general laws of Congress, of as many banks, 
with as much capital, as the people of each State and com- 
munity may desire — with an aggregate amount of issues 
limited only by the demands of the people for currency. 
In its operation, such a system would furnish a currency 
practically unlimited in amount. 

There is no necessity of limiting the amount of capital 
that may be employed in banking in any city. State, or 
community. As capital is loaned, and kept on hand in 
banks, for the purpose of being loaned, the government 
may very properly allow the amount of banking capital 
to be regulated by the business wants of each commu- 
nity — ^by the principles of demand and supply ; but the 
amount of bills and notes to be issued in a State or coun- 
try, to circulate as money, cannot be regulated by such 
means, and should be limited by law — to prevent exces- 
sive issues, and the evil effects of a redundant currency. 
There can be no good objection to the gradual increase 
of the banking capital of the United States to five, six, or 
eight hundred millions of dollars, as the owners of sur- 
plus capital may see fit to employ it in that mode, pro- 
vided the amount of issues of bank-notes in each State be 
so limited by law, that the aggregate amount in the 
United States shall not be increased. 

As avarice has no limit, and the speculative spirit and 
desire to get money to use, to make a profit by its use, is 
very general in our country, there is practically no limit 
to the demand for the gradual expansion and increase of 
the currency. The depreciation thereof and the increase 
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of prices commence and go on pari pasm witk i&e fn^ 
crease of *the volame of the <mrrencj. The iiica^»Ase it- 
self, bj its own natural operation and inflnenee npon the 
jniees of products, property, and labor, er^aied an a^^ 
tkmal dem«id for cnrrencj — bo that the Incaeeased d^ 
mand for, and use of corrency, go hand in haind With 
HsB increased supply — whereby the public mind k dduded 
Hud misled. 

^ Banking and eurrency form several instntotire, tiiid in 
^me respects disastrous chapters in Amearlean hlitory ; 
not the least disastrous of which has been the history of 
fif^ee banking under State laws. The disast^s of the 
past should not be forgotten, nor overlooked ; but ke^ 
ill: mind as a warning to the future. If the drc^ila^ 
tioQ of national banks were ever so well seeuredy &b# 
Kmited in amount to seventy-five cents on the dollar of ^ 
capital, the aggr^ate amount of circulation in the United^ 
States would be practically unlimited, if there were no 
limit to the establishment of new banks and to the addi- 
tion of banking capital, with the enjoyment of equal 
privileges by all the banks to issue notes. 

When Michigan was first admitted into the Union as a 
State, her active and speculative, but comparatively inex- 
perienced population, and juvenile Governor, conceived 
the brilliant idea of teaching the world a new and free 
system of banking. The Legislature of the State passed a 
general banking law in March, 1837, and an amended 
act in November of the same year. 

During the years 1837 and 1838, forty-nine banking 
associations were organized under the statutes, went into 
operation, contracted debts to the amount of over a mil- 
lion of dollars, and all but two or three failed during the 
year 1838 ; and all those which continued in business 
after Januaiy, a.d. 1839, failed Aoon jvfterwards. The 
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Legislature, in 1839, repealed the acts by which they 
were organized, and passed an act for winding them up 
in Chancery, and collecting up and distributing their as- 
sets by means of receivers. Prior to 1838, the Legisla- 
tive Council of the Territory, and Legislature of the State, 
chartered sixteen banks, with two branches, which went 
into operation with a nominal capital of over seven mil- 
lions of dollars; all of which, but one, finally failed, and 
swindled the public in the aggregate, probably twice as 
much as the banks organized under the General Banking 
Acts, known as " Wild Cat Baitks." The population 
of Michigan was then less than 180,000 ; almost exclu- 
sively agricultural and speculative ; imported almost 
everything they used or consumed, including not only 
manufactures, but much of the provisions they lived on ; 
exported nothing but a few furs and some few fish ; had 
nothing to sell or dispose of but vnld lomda and Icmh- 
noteSy and had no legitimate use for more than one bank. 
The State alone lost nearly half a million of dollars by 
one of the chartered banks in which the State funds were 
deposited. Receivers were likewise appointed for the 
greater part of the broken down chartered banks, but 
some of them were so utterly worthless, that no creditor 
ever deemed it worth while to incur the costs of proceed- 
ings to get receivers appointed for them. About three- 
quarters of those banks were chartered, and the General 
Banking Acts passed, when the cry and clamor through- 
out the Union was strong against corporations and the 
power of associated wealthy as dangerous to the liberties 
of the people ; and numerous charters were granted, and 
the General Banking Acts passed, to give poverty, inex- 
perience, and popular ambition, an opportunity to asso- 
ciate for banking purposes, to counterpoise the associ- 
ations of wealth, and neutralize their dangerous effects. 
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The Supreme Court of the State finally declared the 
general banking laws unconstitutional and void, and all 
the notes issued, and contracts made by them, void also ; 
and by a series of decisions nullified the obligations of 
the banks, and of the directors and stockholders thereof, 
and the securities given by them, and left their creditore 
without remedy. They were unsound decisions, based 
upon fallacies and false assumptions, and supported by 
sophistical reasoning. They show that the Courts can 
do almost anything in Michigan, as well as in the City 
of New York. 

Such has been the experience — ^the sad experience of 
Michigan upon the subject of banking. The experiment 
of free banking has been tried in New York, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin ; and the system utterly failed in 
the three last named States ; though being better secured 
and regulated by law, and the circumstances more favor- 
able, the failures of the banks were not so sudden, nor 
were the disasters so great and ruinous in those States, as 
they were in Michigan. The ultimate success of the 
present national system of banking will probably depend 
more upon the limitation of the aggregate issues of the 
banks, than upon all other regulations and causes. 
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NOTICES OF THE FIRST VOLUME OR SERIES. 
From the Evomgdical Observer, 

** Manj origpbial yiews and reflections will be found in it. Its leading 
topics are in£oated by the title, '^ On the Progress of NatUms.'*^ The 
object of the writer is to trace the influence of the great laws of nature 
on the condition, transactions, and welfare of individuals and nations, 
likewise of education and of government, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
and of agriculture, commerce, the mechanic arts, and other vocational 
pursuits.^' 

From the New York Tribune, 

'* It is a most valuable contribution to the Literature of Political 
Economy, and wiQ be duly appreciated, we doubt not, by numerous 
classes of inquirers into whose hands it may fall. If it could be pe- 
rused by every voter throughout the United States, it would add much 
to the stock of knowledge, and produce a most salutary effect in en- 
lightening the public mind on many subjects now imperfectly under- 
stood. 

** It is a most truthful and instructive work, which should find a place 
in our village and school libraries, and be studied by every fireside. 

** Mr. Seaman's work wlQ be readily understood by any one, and no 
one can read it without acquiring broader and juster views of National 
Policy, and a wise Public Economy." 

From the Commercial Advertiser^ of Buffalo, 

'^ It is in truth a work of great research, honest and convincing in 
its expressions of opinion, and admirably calculated, by its array of in- 
controvertible facts, to dispel the many erroneous and mischievous 
notions of mere theorizing x>olitical economists. We warmly commend 
it to pubHc favor, as a book of great interest and utility.'' 
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Frcm a lAitJUr of H<ni, MSO/ofrd Fi^^ 

*' It brings within the reach of every man a vast store of useful in- 
formation as to the progress of agricultare and the arts among man- 
kind, which can be found nowhere else in so condensed and dieap a 
form. Your sound views of political economy are sustained by statis- 
tical details, which serve at once to illustrate the subject, and carry con- 
viction to the mind.'' 

Wr<m a Letter of Eon, Boss WWdns^ of Detroit. 

<< Every topic discussed is of public importance, and the sources from 
which you hiave derived your facts and data, accurate and authentic. 
I think I can safely say, you have rendered a great service to the 
country.". 

From a Letter ofHeo, Geo. Duffidd^ D,D.^ ItOe of Detroit, 

" I account it a valuable publication, which cannot fail to be of 
great utility to the general reader, as well as to statesmen, editors, 
professional and pubUc men ; and hoi>e that its extensive circulation 
among our legislators, and those who are and ought to be studious in 
political economy, will secure to it a measure of usefulness equal to its 
value." 

From the New York EvangeUst 

<< The discussions of this volume pertain to some of the gravest and 
most important of human inquiries ; and the conclusions of a candid 
and thoughtful mind are both interesting and valuable. There are 
positions taken which wlQ not command universal assent ; yet none can 
fail to derive instruction from his reasonings, and from the numerous 
facts and statistics by which his argniments are illustrated. The style 
is perspicuous, and the whole management of the argument cancQd, 
clear, and able." 

t^rom the American Remew, 

"We cheerfully express our opinion of the great value of Mr. Sea- 
man's book, entitled " Esswys on the Progress (^Nations.'''* It has high 
merits in a political and philosophical point of mew. The author evident- 
ly views tTie Tariff and kindred subjects from a position higher than that 
from which they are ordinarily contemplated. The reader will find, on 
the examination of this work, that these are not questions merely of 
temporary prices, or market fluctuations, but that they have a perma- 
nent bearing on the highest well-being of the nation. The author 
demonstrates that the encouragement of a national industry, in its 
various branches, is far more than a mere nominal matter of cheap 
buying (although even here its advantages are in the end more clearly 
shown), but that it is more intimately connected with the moral wel- 
fare and highest prosperity of a country." 

From the Christian Examiner and Edigious Miscdlany. 

^' Mr. Seaman has more than fulfilled the promise of his title-page. 
Besides twelve essays upon the topics which he professes to treat, he 
has given us five preliminary chapters that are diiefly devoted to the 
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moral bearings of his subject. In these chapters he discusses the laws 
of nature, with their operations upon the condition of individuals and 
of nations : then, industry and exercise : then, the coxirse of ciyilization, 
from the hf e of the herdsman to that oi the modem manufacturer ; and 
finally, the influence of governments, civil and ecclesiastical, upon the 
operations of industry. In these preliminary essays a healthy moral 
sentiment is manifested.'' 

From a Letter of the Hon, WaUer Forward, late of Pittsburg, Pa, 

" The truth is, it is a most valuable acquisition to the country. 

** The * Progress of Nations^ is a work for farmers and mechfuiics to 
read. I trust they will read it, and acquaint themselves more familiar- 
ly with the true grounds of our American Policy." 
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From the Neuo York WorUL 



" EfifiATB ON THE PBOORESS OF NATIONS IN CIVILIZATION, PBODUC- 

TivB Industry, Wealth, and Population, niostrated by Sta- 
tisticB of Mining, Agricnltnre, Mannfactares, Commerce, Banking, 
Internal Improyements, Emigration, and Population. 

*^ The first volume of these essays was issued some years since, and in 
this, the second, we have chapters on the elements and agents of the 
progress of nations: on impediments thereto; en law, organization, 
education, and religion ; on ^e difference in races of men ; on Moh^- 
medan countries ; Mongolian countries ; on Asia, Australia, Africa, 
eta ; on Africa and Africans ; on Oceanica ; the West Indies ; Catholic 
America; the United States; British North America; and Europe. 
Chapter twenty-five, on the differences in the races of men, and chap- 
ter thirty-three, on the United States, are of special interest, and ex- 
hibit nuucks of exceeding industry and care. 

^* The entire volume is replete with useful information. The author^s 
views on the influence of climate, on intellect and character, as set 
forth in pages 478-481, are of considerable moment, as also his state- 
ments in connection with a subject of such present imx)ortance as paper 



money." 



From tTie New York Observer. 



" These are no mere discursive discussions of theories, but a copious 
collection of facts and statistics, illustrating valuable thoughts and 
pregnant suggestions. So well arranged and concisely presented is the 
mass of material, that the volume will be always valued as a book of 
reference. * * * The influence of Christianity and its institutions 
is recognized as among the main elements of true progress." 

From the New York Times. 

^^ Mr. Seaman reviews the progress of human affairs from the earliest 
ages, and sums up its result-s, pointing out at the same time those 
natiural adaptations and aids, which necessarily led to the civilization we 
have inherited or accomplished His essays, comprehending all the 
motions and means of artificial society, are very suggestive, presenting 
those general views and conclusions which are received by our chief 
social writers and political economists, but which must be always, 
more or less, the subjects of controversy. The chief merits, however, 
of this large and well-printed octavo, are in the historic summaries of 
the various nations, and their statistics of population, natural products, 
and social progress. * * * All Mr. Seaman's commentaries on the 
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progress or condition of the various nations, will be found interesting; 
and his comparison of the Hindoos with our own especial people, the 
Chinese, is rather attractive just now." 



From the Norih Amerk<m Review, 

'* The title of this work accurately describes it, and understates, rather 
than overstates, its extraordinary fulness of detail and information. 
We must admire the rare patience and industry which were employed 
in gathering, sorting, and adjusting this mass of facts about nations, 
ancient and modem, large and small, civilized and savage. Christian and 
heathen, Caucasian and Mongolian, in continents and islands, in every 
dime, from the tropics to the poles. 

** Mr. Seaman has, nevertheless, a higher end than merely to catalogue 
facts. While he is no theorist. Tie lut^ the spirit of a philosopher, and 
means to show the ccmses of the national rise and decline, wnich he chronides 
in so many ways. He holds tenaciously to certain general ideas, and 
is no beHever in the doctrine that history is only a succession of events, 
and is summed up in mere * annals. ^ In some particulars he agrees with 
Br. Draper and Mr. Buckle, especially in iM infiuervce of cUmate, which 
is with him the most important factor in the product of national pros.- 
peri^ and national character. No civilization of any high order shall 
come in the torrid or the frigid zone. 

'* Ethnological questions of the highest importance are frequently 
started. Where did the tribes of Oceanica originate ? How came the 
Indians in North America ? Mr. Seaman does not commit himself to 
the theories of Darwin and similar thinkers, yet he is not a blind 
believer in Biblical cosmology. 

''On the question of ' Reconstruction ' Mr. Seaman's views are in 
harmony with those of the moderate party. He approves substantially 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth amendments to IJie Constitution. He 
does not think that the South ought to have votes for the negroes 
whom they disfranchise ; yet, as he believes that education and intelli- 
gence should be conditions of citizenship (or rather of the elective 
franchise), he would not give votes to ignorant negroes. 

'' We should be glad to notice more of Mr. Seaman's mature opinions 
on a variety of topics, but must refer our readers to his well-filled vol- 
ume." 

From the PMadelphia Press. 

'' This is a most important work, combining x)olitioal economy with 
history, geography, and statistics — the latter being brought down to 
the present year. It is philosophical, too, without allowing the sub- 
ject to sink into the obscurity of metaphysics. Whoever wants to 
learn the present condition of any country, can do it from this book." 

From the Presbyterian, of Philadelphia. 

'' The book is certainly a great repository of facts, of importance to 
every student of the history of nations. We do not know of any vol- 
ume in which so much that is of interest to every man is condensed, as 
this one of Mr. Seaman's." 
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From the Chicago Tribune, 

*^ It ia a hand-book of facta and suggestions, which eyezy Btndent 
of human affairs should have. Ths qveationa of social and pomkalfiki^ 
losophy, tthich eome up at every step, Mr. 8. dueussee briefly and j^idi- 
eioudjf^ leaving them as much as possible to the decision of statisfacL 
He has attempted to show the influence of climate and dzcumstanoes 
upon the character and destinies of peoples, and has handled this put 
of his subject with judgement and learning. * « * 7*^ teork i§ in- 
dispensable to schokbrs, toriters, teachers, amd whoetMr vnshsg to Hiudy U 
any purpose t/ie tendencies and prospects of the human race/^ 

From the Chicqgo Journal. 

*' It is, in its waj, a complete cjdopsedia. The author has evident^ 
bestowed immense labor upon it, and possessed rare fitness for the task 
he has accomplished with so much tiioroughnesa The aeotiona thai 
we have read are peculiarlj satisfactory." 

From the Age, of FhUaddphia. 

*' The author exhibits constantly the spirit of an earnest seeker after 
truth. * * ♦ He seeks out the most reliable sources of infoimatlaii; 
and with a full knowledge of the critical condition of ouz oonntiy, 
while avoiding extreme theories not tested by experience, he is caiefnl 
to eschew anything partaking of a partisan spirit, or tending to promote 
mere partisan ends. Lessons are taught in tiiese pages to which we, M 
a nation, will do well to take heed, lest, through our neglect, we 
forced to learn them in the school of bitter experience." 
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